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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, | 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. ‘The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. ‘They serve national, state, and local 
governments of the United States, and Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and local areas in Canada. The Assembly was 
organized in 1906 by officials and others actually engaged 
in civil service and other public personnel activities in 
order to provide mutual help in meeting common prob- 
lems and to improve public personnel administration. A 
Headquarters Office has been established at 1313 East 
6oth Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on public personnel matters. 














Basic Aspects of Position-Classification 


ISMAR BARUCH 





gl ee growth in the magnitude and 


complexity of governmental services, 

the importance of personnel in the 
operations of government, and the unique 
responsibility of government to the people 
in general and the taxpayers in particular, 
are factors which have led to common agree- 
ment that matters of personnel administra- 
tion in government should be conducted on 
a planned and systematic basis, logically 
and equitably applied. To do this, however, 
requires an effective program for public 
personnel administration in the jurisdiction 
concerned. Such a program must not only 
be based on sound policies, objectives, and 
plans, but must also involve modern meth- 
ods and procedures—tools of administration 
—through which these plans and policies are 
executed and their objectives reached in 
terms of effect or influence upon the service 
as a whole, the individual position, and the 
individual employee. 

The soundness of general policies and 
plans and the effectiveness of procedural 
methods both depend, among other things, 
on facts about the service, its organization, 
work activities, positions, and personnel. A 
most important part of this factual basis for 
planning and action consists of facts about 
the duties and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual positions in the service. These facts 
govern personnel processes and individual 
transactions, including those of recruiting, 
the establishment and administration of pay 
scales, promotion, transfer, and the develop- 
ment and conduct of training programs, as 
well as budgetary and other fiscal operations 


touching personnel administration. The 
great mass of factual data coming under this 
category and its very volume and complex- 
ity make the service and its position-content 
incomprehensible unless such data are prop- 
erly organized for use. 


[* A sizable public jurisdiction one can 
easily visualize the futility of any execu- 
tive, legislator, or civic-minded citizen at- 
tempting constantly to remember and 
mentally arrange the facts about thousands 
of individual positions every time he is 
called upon to take a stand on some ad- 
ministrative issue, render a decision on a 
personnel problem, provide or expend 
funds for salaries, or vote upon or adminis- 
ter personnel laws or ordinances. In par- 
ticular, he finds it impossible to know which 
positions are sufficiently alike to be treated 
alike so far as his problem or decision is 
concerned, and which require different 
treatment. If each one of several thousand 
individual positions has to be studied as a 
separate item every time that a personnel 
or pay policy has to be enunciated, an ad- 
ministrative or budgetary problem solved, 
a personnel procedure or rule applied, or 
an employee’s pay rate fixed, a confused and 
inefficient situation results which is un- 
satisfactory to legislators, administrators, 
employees, and the public. 

Also, the very nature of governmental 
jurisdictions places them in a position of 
peculiar responsibility to the public at large 
and makes undesirable individual actions 
without plan or system and based merely 
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upon the expediency of the moment. Public 
personnel policies and transactions affect- 
ing positions and employees should be sup- 
portable by facts and logic in the light of 
broad considerations applicable to the serv- 
ice as a whole. Further, considerations of 
fairness and equity require uniform action 
under like circumstances in the manage- 
ment of public personnel affairs, partic- 
ularly in the establishment of pay rates. 
Such uniformity is impossible of accomp- 
lishment unless it is known what circum- 
stances are sufficiently alike to require 
uniformity. 

For all these reasons, current facts about 
the duties and responsibilities of positions 
need to be maintained in scientifically sum- 
marized and correlated fashion: (a) so that 
the impossibility of understanding an un- 
differentiated mass of individual positions 
gives way to the feasibility of understanding 
a much smaller number of differentiated 
classes of positions; (b) so that positions 
which should be treated alike when per- 
sonnel policies, problems, or actions are 
under consideration can easily be identified 
as members of a group, thus making it pos- 
sible to deal with positions in like groups 
rather than as an undifferentiated mass; and 
(c) so that, by emphasis on an impartial, 
scientific approach a purely personalized 
treatment of work and pay problems can be 
avoided in favor of safeguards against fa- 
voritism and procedures for fair and equi- 
table treatment. 

Thus, effective personnel administration 
requires that there be applied to positions 
the same processes of objective classification 
and definition that are customarily used to 
bring order out of a complex array of facts 
in science, art, and administration gen- 
erally. 


Basic NATURE OF ANY CLASSIFICATION 
HE process of classification, considered 
abstractly, consists of placing things in 

classes. We place in the same class the things 
that are alike in one or more respects, and 
we place in different classes the things that 


are different in those respects. These criteria 
constitute the basis of the classification. 

In order to classify any aggregation of 
things we must decide beforehand what the 
basis of the classification will be. Naturally, 
this basis will have reference to some char- 
acteristic or quality or attribute, or combi- 
nation of them, in respect to which the 
things to be classified are alike or different. 
Since most things are alike or different in 
more than one respect, they generally lend 
themselves to classification on more than 
one basis. The selection of the particular 
basis to be employed in a given instance de- 
pends, therefore, on the purpose of the 
classification and the uses to which it is to be 
put. Different purposes usually require 
different bases of classification. 

Systematic nomenclature and definition 
are necessarily associated with the process 
of classifying any given set of objects or 
qualities. After the basis for classification 
has been selected, the various classes or 
groups must be segregated and must be 
designated by distinctive names or other 
means of identification to serve as common 
vehicles of expression. Then each such class 
or group must be described or defined so as 
to indicate its content and boundaries. The 
definitions, when formally recorded in 
writing, give each of the class or group 
names a standard, uniform meaning and 
serve as sources of future reference so that 
additional items may be classified in con- 
formity with the original plan. 


THE BAsIs FOR CLASSIFYING POSITIONS 


 gmeinr ote: have various aspects or char- 
acteristics and may therefore be classified 
on more than one basis Hence, as with any 
other group of things, in order to classify 
positions, we must first select that basis, 
from among all those possible, which ef- 
fectively serves the predetermined purposes 
of the classification and the uses to which it 
is to be pu , for example, our purposes 
are purely statistical, a great many bases of 
classifying positions are available, each of 
which will produce the foundation for sta- 
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tistical tables useful in some planning, per- 
sonnel, budget, estimating, or appropriating 
process. Or, if we are interested in the de- 
gree of jurisdiction or control which the 
public personnel agency has over selections 
and appointments, we would be concerned 
with a “jurisdictional” classification of posi- 
tions. On this basis, positions for which 
statutes, ordinances, or official orders re 
quire competitive examinations at entrance 
may be placed in a “competitive class’’;? 
those subject to noncompetitive tests may 
be placed in a “noncompetitive class”; and 
those entirely excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of the central personnel agency may be 
placed in an “exempt class.” 

However, the purpose of position-classi- 
fication, as the term is used in this discus- 
sion, is different from either of the two 
illustrations cited. 

To carry on effectively over a period of 
time the continuous operations of person- 
nel administration such as fixing pay, 
establishing qualification standards, recruit- 
ing and selecting personnel, and maintain- 
ing effective working forces, all requires 
certain tools of administration. One of the 
most important of these administrative aids 
is that which facilitates the establishment 
and current maintenance of a logical and 
consistent relation among: (a) the duties 
and responsibilities of positions, (b) the 
standards of qualifications to fill them and, 
where employment conditions are substan- 
tially the same, (c) the salaries paid. Posi- 
tion-classification is this tool. It is the 
purpose of position-classification to facili- 
tate the attainment and maintenance of this 
relation and to serve in this and other re- 
spects as a principal tool for personnel 
administration.” 
1In the federal service, this group of positions is 
known as the “classified civil service.” It should be 
clearly distinguished from the group of positions falling 
under the type of position-classification plan established 
in the Classification Act of 1923, which has a scope and 
purpose different from those of the Civil Service Act of 
ook is also the purpose of position-classification to 
facilitate the clear consideration of employment condi- 


tions (including economic factors) and to keep the de- 
termination of their effect on pay scales separate from 


Clearly, from a practical standpoint, the 
way to create and maintain this relation is 
to make both salaries and qualification 
standards depend on the character, diffi- 
culty, and responsibility of the work in- 
volved in the positions. In other words, the 
natural basis for a position-classification 
plan having the purpose indicated is the 
duties and responsibilities of the positions 
to be classified. 


POSITION 


SIGNIFICANT definition of the term 
“position” should emphasize those 
characteristics that serve as the basis for its 
classification. We may say, therefore, that— 


A “position” is a group of current duties 
and responsibilities, assigned or delegated 
by competent authority, requiring the full- 
time or part-time employment of one person. 


Under this definition a position is com- 
posed of assignments of duties and delega- 
tions of responsibilities. It may be part-time 
or full-time, temporary or permanent, oc- 
cupied or vacant. It does not depend for its 
existence or identity upon whether or not 
it is occupied by an employee. It often exists 
as a vacancy before it is occupied by any one 
and it resumes its status as a vacancy when 
an incumbent is separated from it. It comes 
into existence through the action of man- 
agement or other controlling authority 
proceeding through supervisory, operating, 
or legislative officials who formally or in- 
formally specify work for individuals to do 
and delegate responsibilities for them to 
exercise. At any given time a position is 
characterized by all its duties and responsi- 
bilities, as they exist at that time, and so 
long as these attributes remain the same, 
the position itself remains the same. 

The duties and responsibilities of a posi- 
tion are, however, not always fixed and im- 
mutable. They may change from time to 





the effect of duties and responsibilities. Such matters 
are problems of a pay plan and are not discussed in this 
article. Note the final phrase in the definition of a 
“class of positions,” infra. 
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time, abruptly or gradually, and because of 
any one of a number of different reasons. 
Hence, since a position is characterized by 
its current duties and responsibilities, it fol- 
lows that a material change in the duties or 
responsibilities of a position has the effect 
of creating a new position different, to the 
extent of the change, from the old one. 

In order to assure proper position-classi- 
fication, it is sometimes necessary to stress 
the distinction between the characteristics 
of a position and the characteristics which 
the employee occupying it may happen to 
possess or lack.* The considerations having 
weight in position-classification should be 
sharply distinguished from those involved 
in such personnel processes as recruiting, 
testing, rating, and rewarding efficiency, and 
placement (assignment, transfer, promo- 
tion, and reassignment) in which the appli- 
cant’s or employee’s qualifications have an 
important and controlling influence.* 


CLASS OF POSITIONS 


W: HAVE previously pointed out that 
the process of classification, abstractly 
considered, consists of placing things in 
classes; that the nature of a class of items in 
any system of classification implies that each 
individual item which the class contains 


8“We find it necessary constantly to keep before our 
supervisors the fact, that in interpreting and using the 
system they must bear in mind that it is the work that 
is the subject of the analysis, and not the personal per- 
formance, ability or characteristics of the employee who 
performs the work, that employee rating is a distinctly 
separate thing. If the two become confused in their 
application, we are just where we were before the prin- 
ciples of job analysis were discovered, and management 
has in its hand only the crude measuring stick of unre- 
lated opinions rather than a precision instrument.”— 
E. B. Roberts, Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, “Position Analysis and Classification,” 
The Management Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 7, p. 205, 
July, 1935. ois se 

«“Attention is drawn to the fact that it is the position 
that has been analyzed and classified, and not the per- 
son. If individual employees are performing their 
duties inefficiently, or if others are doing exceptional 
work and should be given greater responsibility, these 
are problems of administration and management.”— 
Public Administration Service, Transmittal Letter Ac- 
companying Report of Seattle Reclassification Survey, 
May 7, 1938. See also the writer’s Facts and Fallacies 
About Position-Classification, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, Pamphlet No. 10, Novem- 


ber, 1937, pp. 5-12. “ 


shall be like every other item in certain re- 
spects; that these respects depend upon the 
basis of the particular classification con- 
cerned; and that in position-classification we 
select as the basis of classification the duties 
and responsibilities of the positions being 
classified. Hence, a class of positions is a 
group of positions which, irrespective of the 
particular operating units in which they are 
located, are sufficiently alike in their duties 
and responsibilities to justify group treat- 
ment in nomenclature, selection, pay, and 
other personnel processes. 

A formal definition of the term “class” 
is as follows: 


The term “class” means a group of posi- 
tions established under these rules suffi- 
ciently similar in respect to the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and authority thereof that 
the same descriptive title may be used with 
clarity to designate each position allocated 
to the class, that the same requirements as 
to education, experience, capacity, knowl- 
edge, proficiency, ability, and other qualifi- 
cations should be required of the incum- 
bents,that the same tests of fitness may be 
used to choose qualified employees, and that 
thevsame schedule of compensation can be 
made to apply with equity under the same 
or substantially the same employment con- 
ditions.5 


The definition of the term “class” is the 
most significant of those involved in posi- 
tion-classification because it contains the 
basic principle for determining whether 
two or more given positions belong in the 
same class or in different classes. From the 
first part of the definition, it will be ob- 
served that if two or more positions are 
“sufficiently similar in respect to their duties 
and responsibilities,” they belong in the 
same class; otherwise they belong in differ- 
~ 8 Givil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, First Draft of Report of Technical Committee 
on Rules for the Installation and Administration: of 
Classification and Compensation Plans. Presented at 


Eastern States Regional Conference, May 16, 190. 
Mimeographed. 
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ent classes. It is the decision whether or not 
positions are in fact “sufficiently similar’ 
that constitutes the essence of classification. 
The second part of the definition estab- 
lishes four concurrent conditions to govern 
the making of this decision.® 

We should especially note that equality 
of rank is not alone sufficient to establish 
positions in the same class. ‘Two positions 
that may properly be paid according to the 
same pay-scale—one composed of steno- 
graphic work and the other statistical work 
—are not allocable to the same class of posi- 
tions, because they do not conform to the 
other standards of sufficient similarity. For 
example, different qualification standards 
would be used for each of these classes. 

A “class of positions” is, of course, a 
group concept, as contrasted with “‘posi- 
tion,” which refers to duties and responsi- 
bilities performed (or to be performed) by 
an individual employee. In a given organi- 
zation there are as many positions as there 
are employees and vacancies waiting to be 
filled, but there are only as many classes of 
positions as there are distinct kinds of posi- 
tions, one compared with another. The 
duties and responsibilities making up a 
position may make it anything from mes- 
senger boy to head of department. The 
duties and responsibilities of a class of posi- 
tions can, however, properly include only 
those having essential features of similarity. 

While defined as a group of positions, a 
class may sometimes consist of but one posi- 
tion where no others of the same kind exist 
in the service. 

*In practice the degree of refinement of classification 
is determined by the working advantages to be gained. 
Consequently, distinctions which are immaterial for 
purposes of personnel administration are ignored. 
Usually, a classification of positions that is sufficiently 
fine for recruiting and testing purposes is sufficiently 
fine for all other purposes.” There is also a tendency 
to create new classes for positions which differ only 
slightly from existing classes, usually as a result of striv- 
ing for exactness and perfection of classification. The 


classification plan can easily become so complex that its 
purposes are defeated.”—Public Administration Service, 


' Personnel Administration and Procedure as Instailed in 


the Indiana Department of Public Welfare and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division (Chicago: 1938), Pub- 
lication No. 61, p. 10. 


TITLE AND SPECIFICATION 


HE class title is a definite, descriptive 
title or name applied to a class and to 
each position in the class. Its meaning is set 
forth in the corresponding class specifica- 
tion, and it is always to be used and under- 
stood in that sense, even though it may pre- 
viously have had a broader, narrower, or 
different significance. It is the official desig- 
nation of the class and of each position in 
it, and is intended for use in all personnel, 
accounting, appropriation, budgetary, and 
other documents, reports, and records.’ 
Short, descriptive expressions are, of 
course, time-saving vehicles of communica- 
tion in everyday affairs and in many scien- 
tific activities. This is especially true in 
personnel administration, where they may 
be used with great convenience in identify- 
ing positions for payroll, budget, and per- 
sonnel purposes; for example, identifying 
the position involved in an employee’s 
transfer or promotion, or the positions 
covered by or excluded from a certain regu- 
lation, thus avoiding the lengthy explana- 
tions or descriptions of positions that might 
otherwise be necessary every time they come 
up for consideration. The nature of each 
position is determined when the position is 
allocated to its proper class. Thereafter the 
class title, when interpreted according to 
its definition in the corresponding class 
specification, takes the place of further ex- 
planation or description. Hence the im- 
portance of class titles as language devices 
for records, correspondence, and other com- 
munications in personnel administration. 


HE term class specification means a writ- 

ten statement giving the class title; an 
over-all description of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the positions allocated to 
the class; examples of work or typical tasks; 
and qualifications statements in terms of 
knowledge, ability or skill, personal attri- 
butes, education, and experience. In some 


* This does not, however, preclude the use of operat- 


ing titles or organizational titles in connection with de- 
partmental activities or outside contacts. 
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class specifications, other information is also 
included, such as natural or probable lines 
of promotion, or other items.® 

Class specifications constitute a most im- 
portant record of the position-classification 
plan. They show what the classes are, what 
kinds of positions fall in the various classes, 
and what the lines of demarcation among 
the classes are in terms of work-factors and 
qualifications. Accordingly, there are cer- 
tain principal objectives which class speci- 
fications must meet as record-tools in 
personnel administration: 

(1) To define the boundaries of the re- 
spective classes; to differentiate and dis- 
criminate them so as to distinguish each 
class from every other class, not only in 
terms of general character or kind of work 
but also in terms of difficulty and responsi- 
bility of work and qualifications. 

(2) To serve as a guide for all concerned 
in the allocation of individual positions to 
classes. 

(3) To define and standardize the vari- 
ous class titles, which are to have the mean- 
ing, and only that meaning, given to them 
by the class specifications, thus serving col- 
lectively as a dictionary of class titles. 

(4) To serve as a convenient, currently 
maintained, written record identifying the 
characteristics of any class for any purpose 
and permitting the understanding use of 
the position-classification plan, its classes 
and class titles and its arrangement of 
classes, by all concerned in recruiting and 
testing personnel, administering promo- 
tion, transfer, and lay-off programs, decid- 
ing upon pay scales, considering budget 
estimates and making appropriations for 





8 For comparative purposes, reference may be made to 
occupational or job specifications in industry. For ex- 
ample, see Samuel L. H. Burk, “Salary and Wage Ad- 
ministration,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XV. No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1936, p. 112; J. O. Hopwood, Salaries, Wages 
and Labor Relations (New York, 1937), p. 41 et seq.; 
Z. Clark Dickinson, Compensating Industrial Effort, 
(New York, 1937), pp. 202-204; Watkins and Dodd, The 
Management of Labor Relations (New York, 1938), pp. 
136-139; Ralph D. Williams, “How to Prepare a Job 
Manual” Personnel Journal, Vol. 18, No. 6, December, 
1939; pp. 219-226; John W. Riegel, Salary Determination 
(Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 


gan, 1940), pp. 100-101. 


personal services, maintaining or adminis- 
tering the position-classification plan, and 
carrying out other personnel, fiscal, account- 


ing, and statistical transactions or opera-_ 


tions. 


PoOsITION-CLASSIFICATION PLAN 


a plan” consists 
of (a) the system of classes and class 
specifications, and (b) a code of formal 
fundamental rules for installation and con- 
tinuous administration. Viewed as a unit, 
the position-classification plan has a num- 
ber of broad attributes. 

Keeps Pace with Service Changes. To 
comprehend the general nature of a posi- 
tion-classification plan, we should first ob- 
serve that it is not something that is fixed 
at a particular time and unchangeable there- 
after. On the contrary, it is active and grow- 
ing in accordance with trends in the service. 

In the course of time in any public juris- 
diction, new positions are created, duties 
and responsibilities are materially altered, 
or positions are abolished. Hence, some of 
the classes and class specifications, as of the 
time they are set up, will ultimately become 
obsolete by reason of changes in the posi- 
tions upon which they were originally 
based. Similarly, allocations of individual 
positions to classes may become inappropri- 
ate because of changes in the duties or 
responsibilities of such positions. 

A position-classification plan faces these 
conditions and takes them into account. It 
anticipates the need for and lays down a 
method of action and procedure for the fu- 
ture as well as for the present, which is 
contained in the code of formal funda- 
mental rules as an integral part of the plan 
itself. A  position-classification plan, ac- 
cordingly, contains within itself the pro- 
cedure for its continued growth so that a 
continuously current arrangement and de- 
scription of classes of positions, fitting the 
positions in the service as they themselves 
change may be effectively and systematically 
maintained. Such a procedure will include, 
among other things, p~ovisions for the in- 
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terpretation, amendment, and alteration of 
the classes and the class specifications, for 
ascertaining currently the duties and re-- 
sponsibilities of positions as they may exist 
at any given time, for classifying additional 
positions, new kinds of positions, or ma- 
terially altered positions, and for rendering 
decisions as to their classification or reclassi- 
fication. 

Thus, a position-classification plan is 
more than a logically arranged list of classes 
of positions, accompanied by a set of speci- 
fications appropriately defining and describ- 
ing each class. It is a plan in the true sense, 
in that it sets a program for its future con- 
tinuous administration. 

Descriptive and not Restrictive. An- 
other characteristic illustrating the general 
nature of a position-classification plan is 
that the list of classes and the class specifica- 
tions it includes ‘are descriptive and not 
restrictive. Classes and class specifications 
are not intended to and do not create a rigid 
system which cannot be changed. Their 
function is not to limit or prescribe the 
kinds of positions that may be created from 
time to time, or to fix, control, or prescribe 
the duties that particular employees shall 
perform or the responsibilities they shall 
exercise. Nor do they, “‘standardize’’_ posi- 
tions in the sense that all tasks are specified, 
performance methods prescribed, and stan- 
dard outputs established. 

Their purpose is simply to portray, for 
each class of positions, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which if present in an indi- 
vidual position will cause the position to 
fall in that class. Nothing in a position- 
classification plan itself interferes with any 
lawful authority that an operating official 
may possess in creating new positions, abol- 
ishing existing ones, changing the character 
of the duties and responsibilities of any 
position, or changing an employee’s work 
assignments or responsibilities.® 
~ °'This is discussed further in the writer’s Facts and 
Fallacies about Position-Classification, Civil Service As- 


sembly of the United States and Canada, Pamphlet No. 
10, November, 1937, pp. 16-20. 





An Administrative Instrumentality. In 
the field of personnel management, a posi- 
tion-classification plan has the status of an 
administrative tool. Broadly speaking, it is 
not an end in itself, but a means for facili- 
tating the accomplishment of many ends of 
personnel administration. Its reason for 
being is that it furnishes a logically arranged 
factual basis about positions and their 
duties and responsibilities, which is essen- 
tial for large-scale operations in other per- 
sonnel processes, such as the recruiting, 
selection, transfer, and promotion of per- 
sonnel and the fixing of pay. Like any other 
mechanism, its value depends upon whether 
or not it is kept fit for current use. 

Although it clears the way for the solu- 
tion of many problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, a position-classification plan 
solves, by itself, only two problems. First, it 
overcomes the limitations of the human 
mind in not being able to surround at once 
a large, unorganized mass of information 
about positions and to decide which posi- 
tions warrant like treatment and which dif- 
ferent treatment. Second, it solves the 
problem of establishing a uniform, defined 
terminology for positions. It accomplishes 
this latter result by associating with each 
class a distinctive, descriptive name or title, 
applicable to the class and to each position 
within it. Thus, a_position-classification 
plan is an instrument for personnel admin- 
istration, valuable and indispensable _be- 
cause it names positions uniformly, defines 
these names, presents information about 
their duties and responsibilities in con- 
densed form, and arranges them in a logical 
pattern of relationships. 

Distinct from Pay Plan. The fact that a 
position-classification plan is an administra- 
tive tool designed to facilitate other tech- 
niques is strikingly illustrated in its use in 
developing and administering a pay plan. 
But however close the association between 
a position-classification plan and a pay plan, 
there are definite lines of demarcation be- 
tween them that must be constantly borne 
in mind. In particular, certain fiscal, eco- 
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nomic, or administrative factors (such as 
cost of living, financial condition of the 
jurisdiction, pay rates in private industry) 
enter into the construction of pay scales and 
a pay plan that are not for consideration in 
developing or administering a classification 
plan.?° 

A position-classification plan and a pay 
plan are distinct in basis, purpose, and tech- 
nique. A position-classification plan is a 
system under which positions are grouped 
into classes on the basis of their current 
duties and responsibilities, each class desig- 
nated by a descriptive title, and defined by a 
statement of duties, responsibilities, typical 
tasks, and qualification standards—all, in 
turn, being supported by a code of rules 
for installation, amendment, and continu- 
ous administration. A pay plan, on the 
other hand, is a plan by which positions, as 
previously arranged under a classification 
plan, are evaluated in terms of scales of pay 
for each class of positions, and in which a 
code of rules governing the installation, 
amendment and administration of the pay 
plan is included. 

In other words, a position-classification 
plan serves to separate positions into classes; 
a pay plan serves to fix the salary scale for 
each class, for each position, and the pay 
rate for each employee at any given time. 
A position-classification plan does not, 
therefore, constitute a pay plan, but is an 
entirely separate thing. In fact, it may exist 
without a pay plan, and authority to estab- 
lish and administer a position-classification 
plan does not by itself include the power to 
establish and administer a pay plan.11_ We 
find position-classification plans in a num- 
ber of public jurisdictions that do not have 


pay plans. 


10 See the discussion in the writer’s Facts and Fallacies 
about Position-Classification, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, Pamphlet No. 10, No- 
vember, 1937, pp. 12-16. 

4 In some jurisdictions one agency possesses both ty 
of authority, each expressly granted. In others, the 
central personnel agency controlling the position- 
classification plan does not fix pay policy or pay scales, 
this activity being retained as a function of the legisla- 
tive body or assigned to a fiscal or budget agency. 


UsrEs AND ADVANTAGES 

i pone increasingly large part played by 

position-classification plans in the per- 
sonnel machinery of government has been 
due to practical demonstrations of the ad- 
vantages that are gained through the use of 
this management device. These advantages, 
summarized hereafter, are of such im- 
portance and variety as to appeal readily to 
officials confronted with problems of gen- 
eral administration, personnel administra- 
tion, budget control, or salary legislation. 

Uniform Occupational Terminology. 
One feature of a position-classification plan 
that makes its benefits felt in many direc- 
tions is that it establishes a common lan- 
guage, a uniform, significant, and defined 
terminology for the naming of positions. 

Those positions which are so nearly alike 
in duties and responsibilities that they can 
be considered together as a unit for em- 
ployment and pay purposes are placed in 
the same class and are given the same de- 
scriptive title, the meaning of which is 
explained in a written definition or class 
specification. The authority of a central 
classifying agency to specify the proper 
class title for each position and to define 
these titles controls uniformity of use. This 
control is a simple recognition of the im- 
portance of class titles as a common lan- 
guage device for records, correspondence, 
and other communications in personnel 
and fiscal administration.!* 

Base for Pay Plan. In establishing and 
administering pay rates for positions in the 
public service and apart from any other 
factor of salary policy, one of the most im- 
portant objectives to be secured is plain 

2 “Specifically, a good classification . . . provides a 
clear-cut system of terminology under which a given 
title can be used always to mean one kind of position— 
one thing and nothing else. It makes the exact mean- 
ings clear by written definitions. Its standardized 
nomenclature can do just as much toward facilitating 
employment transactions as similar standardization has 
accomplished in facilitating commercial and engineer- 
ing transactions where accepted terms for grades, 
measurements, styles, and units have been established.” 
—E. O. Griffenhagen & Associates, Report on Classifica- 


tion and Compensation of Positions in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia (Richmond, 1937), p. 36, pp. 41-43. 
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equity. The pay scale at any time for a sten- 
ographer doing a certain class of work 
should be the same, whether it be the de- 
partment of health, the department of high- 
ways, or the department of parks that pays 
the salary. Positions involving duties and 
responsibilities of higher order should be 
compensated in due relation to those of less 
importance. In other words, scales of pay 
must be logically and consistently related to 
work performed.!% 

A position-classification plan, which 
groups and designates positions according 
to the likenesses and differences in the work 
which they involve, provides a sound basis 
for accomplishing this objective. In order 
to put into effect the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, it is necessary first to find 
out what the work of each position really is, 
and next to find out what work is, in fact, 
“equal.” This is determined by making an 
objective analysis of the work of each posi- 
tion and by classifying the position on the 
basis of such work. Following such a pro- 
cedure, the fact that two positions are in the 
same class shows that their work is equal. 
Hence, under the same employment condi- 
tions, one pay scale can be established for a 
class of positions with the assurance that if 
it is right for the whole class of positions, it 
is right for each individual position within 
the class, one compared with another. Simi- 
larly, the ranking sequence of the classes as 
set forth in a position-classification plan 
permits the association of higher pay scales 
with higher work, and lower pay scales with 
less exacting work. Differences in difficulty 
and responsibility of work can definitely be 
recognized by corresponding differences in 
38 “Any plan of wage-rate determination must, in 
order to be satisfactory, satisfy the workers affected on 
two questions that they raise either explicitly or uncon- 
sciously, viz: (1) Are the earning rates sufficient? (2) 
Are the various rates fair, relatively, one to another? 
The question of sufficiency refers not merely to what is 
needed for living but to other rates for the same grade 
of work in the community. The question of fairness 
involves such ideas as ‘equal pay for equal work’, ‘more 
pay for harder work’, and the like.”—Frank J. Becvar, 
“A Method of Grading and Valuing Operations,” An- 


nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. C., No. 189, March, 1922, p. 17. 


pay scales. Thus, through the use of a posi- 
tion-classification plan as a base, the same 
pay scale is made to apply to all positions in- 
volving equal work under the same employ- 
ment conditions; and different pay scales 
are applied in proper sequence to positions 
involving different work. 

Preparation of Informative Budgets. In 
budget-making, the heads of operating de- 
partments, the general management execu- 
tives of the jurisdiction, the legislative 
body, and frequently the personnel agency, 
are periodically in contact with one an- 
other. A position-classification plan aids in 
the development of cooperative relations 
and practices among these officials and 
agencies and makes for increased efficiency 
in the administration of budgetary activi- 
ties.14 

Administrative officials can use the classi- 
fication plan as a definite tool for presenting 
requests for funds for personal services. 
Schedules of positions are built upon the 
official class titles, having the same meaning 
to the writer and the reader of the schedules, 
each title being supportable, if necessary, 
by an official explanation in the form of a 
class specification. Masses of detail can be 
diminished greatly by the listing of posi- 
tions by classes, showing the number in each 
class. The time spent in dealing with indi- 
vidually named positions, in comparing one 
position with another, in endeavoring to 
find out what position titles mean, can be 
saved and devoted to broader questions."® 
~¥E. O. Griffenhagen & Associates, “Classification in 
Relation to Budget Making,” in Report on Classification 


and Compensation of Positions in the Service of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (Richmond, 1937), pp. 38- 


0. 

“In the department estimates for appropriations 
each position would be designated by its official title of 
the class to which it has been allocated. The title 
would carry with it the specific definition provided in 
the specifications, so that the department authorities, 
the budget officials, and the Legislature could be sure 
of thinking of the same thing in the same terms in the 
consideration of each item. If detailed appropriations 
are made authorizing positions under specific standard 
titles, there can be no doubt of the actual kinds of posi- 
tions authorized, as the titles must carry the meanings 
expressed in the specifications.”—Report of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Classification of Positions 
in the Civil Service of the State of New York (Albany, 


1932), PP. 35-36. 
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As a control over the expenditure of 
lump-sum appropriations, a position-classi- 
fication plan is especially significant. In fact, 
in the federal service the administrative 
operations which a_position-classification 
plan involves were regarded as a sufficient 
control over the discretion granted to ad- 
ministrative officers in lump-sum appropria- 
tions, and the passage of the Classification 
Act of 1923 led directly to the final elimina- 
tion of the practice of appropriating funds 
for personal services by direct statutory 
lists.16 

Recruitment and Selection. Civil service 
commissions and similar central personnel 
agencies must provide operating depart- 
ments with qualified persons to do the 
varied work of the public service. This in- 
volves the recruiting and testing of appli- 
cants for positions in the public service, the 
preparation of eligible lists, and the certi- 
fication of the names of successful appli- 
cants to the operating departments to fill 
positions. 

A position-classification plan, embodying 
written specifications showing the training, 
experience, knowledge, and skill which em- 
ployees should possess at entrance to each 
class of positions, has a pivotal place in the 
effective planning of such activities and the 
conduct of the numerous individual trans- 
actions involved. It serves the central per- 
sonnel agency as an orderly arrangement of 
facts about the duties, responsibilities, and 
qualification requirements of positions. 
These are the facts that form the basis for 
planning and preparing tests, for informing 
prospective applicants or other interested 
persons about the duties of the positions to 
be filled and the essential qualifications to 
be tested and rated, in the course of prepar- 
ing eligible lists, and for controlling the 
use of these lists in the filling of requisitions 
for the certification of eligibles. 

In-Service Transactions. Before general 
~ 38 6s, Congressional Record 788, January 10, 1924; U. S. 
Personnel Classification Board, Closing Report of Wage 


and Personnel Survey, Ho. Doc. No. 771, 71st Cong., 3d 
sess., (Washington, 1931) pp. 171-172. 


policies can be determined and procedures 
laid down for promotions and transfers, 
much must be known about the positions in 
the service and especially their relationship 
to one another in rank and kind of work. 
Because promotion is the movement of an 
employee to a higher position,17 the relative 
place of each position in a promotional 
sequence needs to be known. Areas of activ- 
ity from which employees may be drawn for 
higher positions need to be identified. The 
qualifications necessary for each position 
have to be known. All this information, 


‘ however, is directly furnished by a properly 


constituted position-classification plan." 
Other Personnel Processes. In general, it 
may be said that there is no important phase 
of a modern personnel program in which a 
position-classification plan is not a conven- 
ient aid. For example, an important phase 
of personnel administration is the evalua- 
tion of the performance of employees, a 
necessary step in discovering, developing, 
retaining, and utilizing to the fullest extent 
the most abie and efficient employees.'® The 


17 A position-classification plan makes possible a clear 
distinction between a promotion, which involves selec- 
tion to perform new duties of greater difficulty or re- 
sponsibility, and a salary advancement due entirely to 
length of service or efficiency. 

4% “A general plan of promotion which is not con- 
structed on a foundation of specific and explicit speci- 
fications of positions in their proper sequences is fore- 
doomed to failure. Men cannot be advanced from posi- 
tion to position presenting a spiral of responsibilities 
unless the nature and requirements of higher positions 
are definitely known. A careful study of jobs not only 
assures a correct line of advancement but frequently 
makes possible an escape from ‘blind alley’ jobs by link- 
ing them up with positions in the same or different de- 
partments which offer greater opportunities.”—Gordon 
S. Watkins and Paul A. Dodd, The Management of La- 
bor Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 127. For a dis- 
cussion of the criticism occasionally encountered, to the 
effect that a detailed, descriptive position-classification 
plan restricts promotional opportunities, see E. O. 
Griffenhagen, “Personnel in Government,” Proceedings, 
Sixth Eastern Regionai Conference of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, 1935, pp. 14-15; and Ismar Baruch, Facts 
and Fallacies about Position-Classification, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, Pam- 
phlet No. 10, Chicago, 1937, pp. 20-23. See also the dis- 
cussion of the use of position-classification in handling 
transfers, in Public Personnel Studies, Vol. Il, No. 7, 
October, 1924, pp. 222-223. 

* For summaries of the objectives of service-rating 
plans, see, for example, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Plans for Rating Employees, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 8, June, 1938, pp. 5-6; Home Owners’ Loan 
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building of a service-rating program for this 
purpose is aided by the existence of a 
position-classification plan, which supplies 
the factual and analytical foundation upon 
which the further refinement and final de- 
termination of rating factors may proceed, 
class by class, instead of individual position 
by individual position.” 

Similarly, the analyses and class specifica- 
tions of a position-classification plan are of 
aid as a starting point in the development 
of employee training programs.”! Before 
employees can be trained, the work for 
which they are to be trained must be de- 
scribed and analyzed, the necessary knowl- 
edges and abilities deduced, and a selection 
from among them made, to serve as a basis 
for the training program.”* 





Corporation, Personnel Department, Service Rating 
Manual, January, 1937, pp. 1-2; J. B. Probst, Service Rat- 
ings, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, Technical Bulletin No. 4 (Chicago, 1931), p. 10. 

“Classification according to duties, responsibilities 
and qualifications is also essential to the development of 
sound efficiency rating systems. . . . Efficiency rating 
systems that get away from an analysis of the duties get 
away from the facts and the further they get away from 
facts the less their value.”—Lewis Meriam, “The Uses of 
a Personnel Classification in the Public Service,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, May, 1924, p. 216. See also California State Per- 
sonnel Board, Reports of Performance, A System of 
Service Ratings, April 1, 1939; National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Plans for Rating Employees, Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 8, June, 1938, pp. 9-11. 

™“It is difficult to conceive of a successful training 
program in the absence of detailed information relating 
to the various jobs in the establishment. Positions must 
be classified, indexed, defined, evaluated, and related 
if a systematic program of employee training is to be 
maintained. Men cannot be prepared intelligently un- 
less the nature, duties, and responsibilities of the jobs 
for which they are being trained are definitely described. 
The content of the training curriculum, length of the 
training period, and selection of candidates for training 
are alike dependent upon an adequate study of jobs.” 
—Gordon S. Watkins and Paul A. Dodd, The Manage- 
ment of Labor Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1938), pp. 127- 
128. See also W. W. Charters, ‘“‘New Developments in 
Personnel Work,” The Management Review, Vol. XV, 
No. 6, June, 1926, p. 164. 

* Job analysis for training purposes is generally much 
more detailed than that customarily engaged in for 
position-classification purposes. See, for example, Ed- 
ward K. Strong and Richard S. Uhrbrock, Job Analysis 
and the Curriculum (Baltimore, 1923); U. S. Office of 
Education, Training for the Police Service, Bulletin No. 
197 (1938); M. C. Wilson, Training Extension Workers 
for the Job, U. S. Department of Agriculture Extension 
Circular 315, November, 1939; R. E. Bowman, “The 
Chemical Technician—A Trade Analysis,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, January, 1940, pp. 36-49. 


Evaluation of Organization Structure. By 
the orderly inventory and analysis of the 
duties and responsibilities of positions, the 
discovery of their supervisory relationships, 
and the tracing of flow of work—tasks all of 
which are carried out in classification 
surveys—facts are disclosed which serve 
classification. and organization purposes 
equally.?® Although the classification proc- 
ess does not of its own force carry with it 
the authority to prescribe or change organ- 
ization structure, lines of responsibility, 
work-sequences, or the number of positions 
of each kind, it must go into these features 
and the results show what exists in all these 
respects. The picture thus revealed, per- 
haps for the first time, may be so illogical 
or wasteful that it calls for attention and 
correction.24 Whoever the official having 
the power to make the correction, the 
classification facts are his basic tools and the 
classes and class titles of the position-classi- 
fication plan his language for expressing 
such corrections and making them plain to 
others. 

Employee-Management Relations. It is 
good business, in private industry and in the 


“The two fields of classification and organization 
touch at so many points that it is almost impossible to 
explain in any one way the nature of the relationship. 
... It is naturally impossible to study the duties of a 
position without considering the relationship of the po- 
sition to other positions, higher and lower and coor- 
dinate, and without understanding something of the 
workings of the department in general. An attempt to 
describe and define the tasks and responsibilities of any 
one employee invariably leads to a clearer definition, the 
elimination of existing confusion, and the settling of 
questions that have long needed attention.”—Edwin O. 
Griffenhagen, “The Origin of the Modern Occupational 
Classification in Personnel Administration,” Public Per- 
sonnel Studies, Vol. II, No. 6, September, 1924, p. 192. 

* “Confusion in the distribution of authority, over- 
lapping duties, and other sources of poor administra- 
tion are almost certain to appear in the process of get- 
ting at the facts on which an allocation rests. This is 
one of the subsidiary but important advantages of a 
classification plan.’”—Leonard D. White, Introduction 
to the Study of Public Administration, Revised Edition 
(New York: MacMillan Company, 1939), p. 335. See 
also Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the Federal Service: A Staff Report to 
the President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1937), pp- 58-59; and Public Administration Service, 
Personnel Administration in the State of Michigan 
(Prepared for the Michigan Civil Service Study Com- 
mission, June, 1936), p. 71. 
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public service, to engage in positive steps 
to maintain and improve the effectiveness 
of working forces. A basic policy in this di- 
rection is that personnel matters shall be 
administered according to definite policies, 
sound principles, and clear procedures, 
formulated in advance. Morale is an un- 
certain factor when personnel matters are 
decided in a haphazard way as individual 
cases arise. 

In this respect, a position-classification 
plan has a definite contribution to make, 
because of the foundation it provides for 
broad planning and for uniformity and 
equity of action in many phases of personnel 
administration that are as conducive to good 
service as they are potential sources of fric- 
tion and controversy. 

To illustrate: Discordances in pay scales 
are constant sources of irritation to em- 
ployees.* As already pointed out, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a position- 
classification plan facilitates salary stand- 
ardization, making for correct interrelation 
of salaries, based upon work performed. 
It is obvious, of course, that a rational and 
understandable plan for the payment of 
personal services automatically removes a 
large part of the friction areas which exist 
when all pay matters are handled entirely 
on an individual basis. 


OREOVER, in educational and 
morale-building value, emphasis 
should be placed not only upon final re- 
sults of the classification process, or their 
use in pay, promotion, or training pro- 





* “Salary inequalities are more potent sources of dis- 
satisfaction than the general level of pay. Such in- 
equalities indicate to employees the lack of recognition 
by the management of their individual status and prog- 
ress. It might be mentioned that dissatisfaction over 
salary inequalities is not confined to the lower brackets 
of office employees, but that department heads and vice- 
presidents are often disturbed about these matters in 
their own situations. Management has frequently at- 
tempted to minimize discontent by endeavoring to keep 
salaries confidential, but these attempts have rarely 
improved employee morale.’—Harold B. Bergen, 
“Employer-Employee Relations in the Office”, in Atti- 
tudes and Emotional Problems of Office Employees 
(American Management Association, 1939), Office Man- 
agement Series No. 87. 


grams, but also upon certain of its in- 
herent steps, particularly those which are 
involved in the securing of information 
about individual positions. In classifica- 
tion surveys Opportunity is given execu- 
tives, supervisors, and employees to write 
descriptions of their own work, to think 
about and discuss the relations of their 
work with the work of other employees, to 
become appreciative of the part their posi- 
tions play in the whole activity of their 
organization, and perhaps to realize 
fully for the first time why their work is 
constituted as it is. The more clearly 
workers are encouraged to identify them- 
selves with their organization and to ap- 
preciate their part in it, the more efficient 
as workers and the more happy as indi- 
viduals they are apt to be.”® 

In these and many other ways a position- 
classification plan serves as a facilitating in- 
strument for personnel management and 
administrative operation, and as a specific 
tool for conducting many types of personnel 
transactions involving the public, present 
and prospective employees, operating offi- 
cials, accounting, budgeting and appropri- 
ating agencies, and the central personnel 
agency of the jurisdiction.” 
~ “Tn addition to practical values in administration, 
the writing of job specifications may have large educa- 
tional value in industry. For the various jobs in any 
plant are defined and assigned by management. Often 
workers do not understand the full scope of their work 
and its relation to the whole enterprise. The experience 
of writing for himself a description of his own job in the 
form of a job specification is then very useful to the 
worker. To do this, he must study his job and clarify 
his objectives. He begins to think consecutively about 
the things he daily does, sees, and handles and this stim- 
ulates interest in work and personal growth.”—Ameri- 
can Council on Education, “Job Specification,” The Ed- 
ucational Record (Supplement), October, 1927, pp. 7-8. 
See also Lawrence A. Appley, Supervisor of Education 
and Training, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., “An Educational 
Program for Employee Morale-Building,” Proc. of the 
First Personnel Institute, May 12, 1938. Ohio State 
University Publications, College of Commerce Confer- 
ence Series No. 2, pp. 21-29. 

"For discussion of the uses and advantages of a 
position-classification plan, see: Lewis Meriam, “The 
Uses of a Personnel Classification in the Public Serv- 
ice,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 113, May, 1924, pp. 215-220; “The 
Uses of an Occupational Classification of Positions,” 


Public Personnel Studies, Vol. II, No. 7, October, 1924, 
pp. 220-225; Garret L. Bergen, “Uses of Job Study,” 
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ORIGINAL DEVELOPMENT 

oo development of a position-classifi- 

cation plan involves a thorough and 
comprehensive fact-finding survey of the 
positions in the service, on the basis of 
which, by analysis and the application of 
administrative and technical principles and 
procedures, the classes of positions existing 
in the service are determined. 

A number of preliminary steps are neces- 
sary in order to get an original position- 
classification project definitely under way. 
The kind and the extent of such prelimi- 
nary work will depend upon a number of 
factors, including the size and type of juris- 
diction (as indicated by the number and 
variety of positions it includes and the geo- 
graphic distribution of its services), and the 
conditions surrounding the classification 
project itself, such as basic legal provisions, 
personnel rules, legal interpretations and 
court decisions, administrative traditions, 
and group and agency attitudes. In general, 
however, certain things must first be done. 
These are: determining the positional cov- 
erage of the survey; arranging for finances, 
staff, space, equipment, and supplies; mak- 
ing appropriate contacts for general co- 
operation of all affected or interested 
persons, agencies, and groups; assembling 
existing informative material, such as 
budget documents, salary ordinances, pay- 
rolls, organization charts, and operating 
manuals; and designing and reproducing 
a position-description questionnaire and 
instructions for filling it out. 

Through the use of written instructions 
and personal meetings with supervisors, 
employee groups, and administrative ofh- 





Personnel, Vol. 6, No. 3, November, 1929, pp. 85-100. 
The last article embraces (1) Uses of Job Analysis, (2) 
Uses of Position Specifications, and (3) Uses of Position- 
Classification. For summarized lists of advantages, see, 
for example, Congressional. Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries, Report, March 12, 1920, Ho. 
Doc. 686, 66th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 26-27; Edwin O. Grif- 
fenhagen, “The Principles and ‘Techniques of Preparing 
an Occupational Classification of Positions in the Public 
Service,” Public Personnel Studies, Vol. UI, No. 8, Nov. 
1924, p. 240; Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, Classification and Compensation Plans, 
Technical Bulletin No. 1 (Chicago, 1928). 


cials, the questionnaires are distributed to 
and filled in by employees and officials. 
After these processes, the development of 
a position-classification plan in a fairly large 
service normally involves the following 
procedures: (1) Arranging and studying 
questionnaires in organization order and 
preparing rough pencil charts of organiza- 
tion structure; (2) arranging questionnaires 
occupationally; (3) analyzing positions; 
(4) determining classes tentatively; (5) de- 
termining relationships among classes as 
to kind of work and level of difficulty and 
responsibility; (6) selecting class titles; (7) 
preparing working definitions of classes; 
(8) allocating positions to classes tenta- 
tively; (g) conducting work-audits; (10) re- 
vising classes, class titles, allocations of posi- 
tions to classes, and working definitions of 
classes; (11) writing class specifications; 
(12) drafting code of rules for the installa- 
tion and administration of the plan; and 
(13) clearance of the classification plan with 
administrative officials, employee groups, 
and others, and obtaining criticisms and 
adjusting disagreements by conferences and 
hearings. At the conclusion of these steps 
the plan is ready for official decision as to 
adoption.”8 


[‘ THE development process, a most im- 
portant problem faced by the classifica- 
tion staff is the recognition of the different 
kinds and levels of positions that exist in 
the service or, more technically speaking, 
the recognition of “‘classes of positions.” 
These classes are perceived and identified 
through an exploration of the similarities 
and divergencies of the positions in the 
service both as to kind of work and level of 
difficulty and responsibility. The establish- 
ing of classes calls for sound judgment in 
personnel matters based (a) on the basic 
concept of a class of positions, and (b) on 
the purposes and uses of a_ position- 





It is not intended to imply that each step must be 
completed before the next one is begun. In small juris- 
dictions or under certain conditions certain steps may be 
omitted, or their sequence changed. 
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classification plan as a facilitating instru- 
ment for personnel administration. 

Another important problem of develop- 
ment, especially in large jurisdictions, is 
the determination of the relationships 
among the classes themselves as to (a) kind 
of work and (b) relative degree of difficulty 
and responsibility.?® This problem usually 
is not complicated so far as kind-relation- 
ships are concerned. The determination of 
relative degree, rank, or level of difficulty 
and responsibility is, however, frequently 
an exacting task, especially when it is de- 
cided to show such relationships within an 
occupational area composed of widely dif- 
ferent groups or within the whole classifica- 
tion structure. The method commonly used 
is to establish “‘classification-grades,” or 
levels or zones of difficulty and responsi- 
bility. This involves the analysis and com- 
parative evaluation of classes of positions, 
using principles and factors which are the 
same as those upon which the analysis and 
comparative evaluation of individual posi- 
tions are based.*° 

After the position-classification plan is 
officially adopted by legislative or executive 
action, its installation consists primarily of 
applying it finally to the individual posi- 
tions in the jurisdiction, i.e., allocating 
~ # “In order to know fully what a person’s job is we 
must know not only the kind of work in which he is en- 
gaged but also the grade or level reached by his activity 
in the operations of the enterprise. Each of these con- 
siderations necessitates a separate classification. The 
one is a functional classification and the other is a 


graded classification.”—J. O. Hopwood, Salaries, Wages 
and Labor Relations (New York: Ronald Press, 1937), 
. 84. 

; % This matter has been well discussed recently in E. 
O. Griffenhagen & Associates, Distinctive Features of the 
Classification Plan of 1938, Memorandum No. 31, Sub- 
mitted to the Michigan State Personnel Director, July 
15, 1938, pp. 4-5. “Classification-grading,” as the term 
is used here, is a fundamental part of the development 
of a true classification plan, and refers to the grouping 
or “pegging” of different classes of positions in common 
zones of difficulty and responsibility. This is carried 
out purely as a relative ranking procedure without refer- 
ence to contemplated pay levels or pay scales. Whether 
or not there shall be but one uniform pay scale for each 
zone of difficulty and responsibility is another problem, 
to be tackled and solved in developing a pay plan after 
the “horizontal” (kind of work) and “vertical” (level 
of work) structure of the classification plan has been 
determined. 


each of these positions to one of the estab- 
lished classes. This involves preparing al- 
location lists, conferring with operating 
officials, notifying employees of the alloca- 
tions of their positions, adjusting disagree- 
ments by conferences and hearings, approv- 
ing and certifying the allocation of positions 
to classes, and recording the approved al- 
locations in the personnel and fiscal records 
of the jurisdiction.** 


ConTINUOoUS ADMINISTRATION 

5 gies establishment of classes of posi- 

tions, the writing of class specifica- 
tions, and the allocation of individual posi- 
tions to classes are not the short-lived 
tasks of a period of transition, during which 
they are completed once and for all time. 
On the contrary, they are constantly recur- 
ring tasks which are important parts of 
the continuous administration of a position- 
classification plan.*? 

An original survey for the purpose of 
preparing a position-classification plan in- 
volves making an organized inventory of 
the positions in the service. This inventory 
covers only the positions then in existence, 
as characterized by the duties and responsi- 
bilities they involve at that time. On the 
basis of such a current inventory, a position- 
classification plan is developed and estab- 
lished. 

Need for Current Maintenance. The 
position-content of government services 
and the duties-content of individual posi- 
tions are not static and immutable. Both 
change with time, sometimes abruptly, 
sometimes rapidly, sometimes gradually 





“For a more detailed discussion of developing a 
position-classification plan, see Edwin O. Griffenhagen, 
“The Principles and Techniques of Preparing an Oc- 
cupational Classification of Positions in the Public Serv- 
ice,” Public Personnel Studies, Vol. I1, No. 8, November, 
1924, PP. 240-253. 

* The function of “administering” a position-classifi- 
cation plan means the maintenance of the plan itself 
and its continued application to positions in the juris- 
diction, after the period of development and installa- 
tion has ended. It does not refer to other administra- 
tive and personnel functions in the performance of 
which a position-classification plan and its records and 
results serve as a useful instrumentality. 
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and slowly. In a large governmental juris- 
diction, formal changes affecting positions 
are continually occurring. The government 
may engage in new functions calling for 
the establishment of positions of a type not 
contemplated when the classification plan 
was first adopted. Existing activities may be 
terminated, diminished, or modified. Re- 
organizations, revisions of methods and 
processes, alterations in flow of work, or 
redistributions of authority may take place 
as a result of improved administrative 
management. Thus, additional positions 
and new kinds of positions are created, and 
existing ones are abolished, merged, sub- 
divided, or materially altered in their char- 
acteristics. Changes of this sort are normal 
expectations in a government as well as in 
any other organization. 

In addition to alteration through formal 
action, individual positions may change in- 
formally. ‘The capable or incapable em- 
ployee is constantly exercising an influence 
on his job. As an employee increases in ex- 
perience, knowledge, and ability, more dif- 
ficult and specialized assignments may be- 
come his daily tasks. If he proves incapable 
or otherwise does not meet expectations, 
the more difficult or important assignments 
originally planned for him may be gradually 
shifted to other employees whose own posi- 
tions are also changed to that extent. Posi- 
tions within the same organization are 
closely interlocked by lines of authority and 
flow of work, and a change in one may give 
rise to changes in others. The creation of a 
new position may change the duties and 
responsibilities of other positions, and the 
abolition of one position may likewise af- 
fect the duties and responsibilities of the re- 
maining positions. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions, which are the deter- 
mining factors in classification, are thus in 
a fluid state, rather than in a fixed mold. 

No position-classification plan is at all 
times a perfect match of the service which 
it is intended to cover. As painstakingly as 
it may be prepared in the first instance, its 
administration will disclose errors requir- 


ing correction. As comprehensive and 
prompt as the procedures may be for secur- 
ing information about changes in positions, 
the position-classification plan will still 
necessarily lag somewhat behind the ad- 
ministrative action of departments in au- 
thorizing those changes, in reorganizing 
working units, in distributing tasks dif- 
ferently among a group of employees, or 
in creating new positions.** 

Everyone who has had experience in ad- 
ministering a position-classification plan 
appreciates that one of the major problems 
is the maintenance of equity of classification 
while material changes are being made in 
the service and in the individual positions 
of which it is composed. Unless such changes 
as they occur are recognized in the cur- 
rent allocations of positions to classes and in 
necessary amendments of the _position- 
classification plan itself, it will eventually 
come about that the position-classification 
plan will be characterized by obsolescence, 
failure to fit positions in the service as they 
actually exist, and consequent lack of 
utility in salary standardization, recruiting, 
and other personnel functions. 

To prevent this, it is essential to arrange 
for day by day continuity in keeping a 
position-classification plan up to date and 
currently applied to the changing position- 
content of the service. This continuity is 
obtainable through ascertaining current 
facts about the duties and responsibilities 
of positions; studying, analyzing, and 
evaluating these facts; making any neces- 





% The frequency and the nature of changes in a 
position-classification plan or in its application to in- 
dividual positions in any particular jurisdiction depend 
upon a number of factors. These include (1) the com- 
pleteness and adequacy of the classes and the class speci- 
fications originally adopted, (2) the number of positions 
covered by the classification plan, (3) the variety of 
activities, functions, departments, and agencies con- 
cerned, (4) the ease or the frequency with which new 
or changed activities or positions may be authorized, 
(5) whether existing activities must be legislatively or 
may be administratively altered, and (6) whether the 
duties and responsibilities of positions may be created 
or changed at the will of administrative officers, or 
whether a definite number of positions of specific 
classes that may exist within a given organization unit 
is periodically fixed by the legislative body through an 
appropriation measure or other statute or ordinance. 
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sary or desirable changes in or amendments 
to the classes and the class specifications; 
and keeping the allocations of individual 
positions to classes currently in conformity 
with the position-classification plan.** 
Need for Central Agency. To carry out 
these and other functions involved in the 
effective and continuous administration of 
a position-classification plan, it is necessary 
that a staff agency be designated or created 
as the central classification agency of the 
jurisdiction to exercise a coordinative con- 
trol over the classification plan and its ap- 
plication to individual positions. Such an 
agency would be charged with the responsi- 
bility of equitable appraisal and classifica- 
tion of all positions under the position- 
classification plan. It would be faced every 
day with the problem of keeping informed 
of the current duties and responsibilities 
of positions, determining what changes have 
taken place, and deciding to what extent 
these changes affect the classifications of 
individual positions, the class specifications, 
or the classes themselves. It should be given 
responsibility and authority to enforce and 
administer the position-classification plan 
and its code of rules; to recommend or 
promulgate amendments from time to 
time; to prepare and issue procedural regu- 
lations; to keep the classification plan and 
the allocation of positions to classes matched 
with the actual duties and responsibilities 
of those positions; to make final decisions 
on the classification of individual positions; 
%* See the writer’s The Administration of a Classifica- 
tion Plan Through Periodic Audits, Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, Pamphlet No. 
5, September, 1936. Note, however, the following words 
of caution: “A program of continuous classification re- 
view and revision, although necessary to the adequate 
maintenance of the classification plan, is easily subject 
to abuse. There is a constant temptation to reclassify 
or reallocate positions for the purpose of rewarding 
superior performance when basic duties have not 
changed, long service however good or bad, or service 
the supervisory officer deems ‘invaluable’ for any rea- 
son. Permitting such action will soon render the classi- 
fication plan useless, if it does not convert it into an 
actual hindrance to good administration.”—Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Personnel Administration and Pro- 
cedure as Installed in the Indiana Department of Public 


Welfare and Unemployment Compensation Division 
(Chicago: 1938) Publication No. 61, p. 10. 


and to keep the class specifications current. 

Both from the standpoint of the effective 
organization of the administrative func- 
tions of government and the need to secure 
fairness and equity in personnel administra- 
tion, there are several strong reasons for 
establishing and supporting such a central 
agency. 

Personnel administration, of course, in- 
volves the regulation and control of human 
relations and therefore requires, in the in- 
terests of fairness and equity, uniformity of 
policy and action under like conditions. 
This impels us to emphasize the view that 
a government—whether national, state, or 
local—should consistently be regarded, not 
as an aggregation of unrelated departments 
and agencies, but as one entity in relation 
to the personnel it employs. If we so regard 
government, then it necessarily follows that 
where uniformity of policy and action is 
desired among the various departments and 
agencies of a public jurisdiction there must 
be established and maintained a central 
agency with authority to secure uni- 
formity.35 

The essence of position-classification is 
uniformity of treatment of like positions 
throughout the jurisdiction. The basis of 
position-classification is what the work of 
each position is, not where it is performed. 
Therefore positions which are alike in their 
duties and responsibilities must be classi- 
fied alike notwithstanding the fact that some 
may be located in one department or or- 
ganization unit and some in another. How- 
ever, the probability of accomplishing this 
result throughout the jurisdiction is in- 
~ %“It is obvious that if the prime requirements of 
uniformity and relative equity in the pay for service 
are to be secured some central independent agency must 
have the authority—the final authority in every case 
and in all departments—as to the proper classification of 
each position. It must ascertain, as the impartial ap- 
praiser for the Government and the taxpayer, what the 
duties of each position are, what responsibilities are 
involved, what qualifications are required, and into 
what class and compensation schedule it falls.”—Con- 
gressional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sala- 


ries, Report, March 12, 1920, Ho. Doc. 686, 66th Cong. 
2d sess. (Washington: Government Printing Office 


1920), pp. 67, 68. 
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versely proportionate to the number of 
persons who have the final authority to 
make decisions in the matter of allocation. 


N° ONE department has all the informa- 
tion necessary to coordinate the classi- 
fication of positions in all departments. Few 
departments have the government-wide 
viewpoint necessary to adhere to common 
standards when operating considerations 
seem to them to justify exceptions and 
divergences; generally they see the problem 
from the point of view of their own opera- 
tions; the departments collectively cannot 
act unanimously or consistently because 
they have no machinery for agreeing among 
themselves; and they have no power to bind 
the inevitable minority of nonconformists 
within their own ranks. A coordinated 
system of classes, which in practice is sub- 
jected to uncoordinated or uncontrolled 
application to individual positions, rapidly 
disintegrates. 

Hence, the final authority for classifying 
positions in a public jurisdiction should not 
be distributed among numerous admin- 
istrative and operating officials, each acting 
independently of the others and with re- 
sponsibility only toward his own depart- 


ment.** Instead, it should be vested in one 
central agency with a government-wide 
viewpoint and with a responsibility toward 
all operating departments alike for equaliz- 
ing and coordinating allocations of positions 
to classes and for maintaining a unified 
point of view from division to division, 
bureau to bureau, and department to de- 
partment. The objective is to keep the 
position-classification structure currently 
consistent with the duties and responsibili- 
ties of positions compared across organiza- 
tional or departmental lines. Thus, in the 
administration of a position-classification 
plan, the integrated government interest, 
rather than the interests of complete indi- 
vidual departmental discretion, is para- 
mount. 

% “If appointing officers were to be left the function of 
allocating their positions to classes, without check, 
there would be as many different ideas of allocation as 
there are appointing officers, even with sincere and 
earnest endeavor on their part to carry out the purposes 
of the plans. Then, too, there are many, many cases of 
“borderline” type, where the determination of the side 
of a line between classes on which the cases fall is a 
matter of fine discrimination and trained and experi- 
enced judgment. The same concepts of the several 
classes should be applied uniformly from one depart- 
ment to another. Such uniform, experienced judgment 
can be applied only by a central administering agency.” 
—E. O. Griffenhagen & Associates, Report on Classifica- 
tion and Compensation of Positions in the Service of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (Richmond, June, 1937), 
pp. 28-29. 


Ismar Baruch is Chief of the Division of Personnel Classification of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. He is a member of the Executive 
Council of the Civil Service Assembly. 
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tion is moving inexorably toward 

greater complexity; when the maxim 
that the least government is the best gov- 
ernment no longer is accepted; and when 
public functions are expanding in three 
dimensions, the problem of getting informa- 
tion about government activities to the pub- 
lic becomes more and more the problem 
of democracy itself. For as the functions of 
government become more complex and 
more technical, the less able is the man in 
the street to understand them. Under the 
logic of democracy, an intelligent and in- 
formed citizenry is a sine qua non. Accord- 
ingly, if the citizen is to keep abreast of his 
government, the task of public relations 
becomes a major assignment for those who 
are responsible for public service. 

The ultimate test of success and the ulti- 
mate guarantee of the permanency of demo- 
cratic government are to be found in the 
approval of its people. This means not only 
that the service itself be adequate and satis- 
factory, but also that information as to gov- 
ernment activities be widely disseminated 
and citizen interest be kept alert. On the 
whole, it may be categorically stated that 
public authorities have signally failed to 
keep their “masters,” the public, acquainted 
with their enterprises and the problems for 
which they are responsible. 

The personnel agency stands at the fore- 
front among the public agencies that are 
particularly well-adapted to contribute to 
this essential function of democracy. View- 
ing as it does the whole of the governmental 


[ AN era when governmental organiza- 





machine, and knowing as it should the jobs 
to be done, the problems faced daily and 
the human interest which inevitably arises 
in such operations, the personnel agency has 
an opportunity to make substantial contri- 
butions to the success of democratic life. 

At the same time, there is peculiar need 
for a progressive public relations policy in 
personnel agencies because they are defend- 
ing that sector of the government front 
which is in sorest need of alert and intelli- 
gent public support. Although considerable 
progress has been made in limiting the 
struggle between the administrator and the 
patronage monger, American mores are 
still not unkindly disposed to the use of 
public office for the payment of political 
debts. Likewise, the prestige of public em- 
ployees in the eyes of the people leaves much 
to be desired. Both of these conditions 
should be constant challenges to any divi- 
sion of personnel. The merit system must 
win public support over and over again, 
and constant reminders are needed of the 
essential work that public employees in 
general are doing and the way they are 
handling their tasks. 


DEFINITION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
HE concept of “public relations” is not 
to be identified with ‘publicity,’ nor 
is it a static thing which can be bounded 
by the columns of a newspaper or the covers 
of an annual report. It is a way of life which 
pervades every action of every public em- 
ployee. The tone of public relations is de- 
termined whenever and wherever public 




















officials and citizens come into contact, 
whether personally or through pictures, the 
printed page, exhibits, or a radio voice. It 
is a process of stimulus and response, of 
action and reaction. 

Too long and too often public officials 
and publicity men have thought of public 
relations merely as a process of “‘giving”— 
of issuing handouts, arranging interviews, 
and “making” news. The process of “‘receiv- 
ing,” of listening to citizen responses, of 
inviting questions, criticisms and com- 
plaints, has been sorely neglected. Yet it is 
obvious that self-centeredness on the part 
of public officials can become the prelude 
to the death march of democracy, for a self- 
sufficient bureaucracy and a self-governing 
people are a contradiction in terms. Public 
relations in a democracy must be made into 
a two-way street, in which public officials 
and private citizens take part in a mutual 
exchange of information. Business concerns 
have long recognized the value of consumer 
analysis, and many spend a major portion 
of their public relations budget in an active 
effort to sound out the wishes and attitudes 
of the publics they serve. Democratically 
minded governing officials can do no less. 
Otherwise “public service” and “public 
servants” are but stereotyped and meaning- 
less phrases. 


THE “PUBLICS” 


A RATIONAL approach to the develop- 
ment of any organization’s public re- 
lations program first requires analysis, not 
of “the public” as a single unit, but of all 
the various publics which are concerned in 
its objectives. For the personnel agency, 
these are many. Among them the following 
are especially worthy of attention: the press, 
schools, professional organizations and in- 
dividuals, legislators, potential employees, 
broadcasting stations, pressure groups, the 
man in the street, and last but not least, 
public employees themselves, including the 
administrative and operating department 
heads. The range of interests represented 
by this variety of publics emphasizes the 
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necessity of versatility on the part of the 
public relations division of the personnel 
agency. Each public must be weighed in the 
public relations program; its likes and dis- 
likes must constantly be borne in mind. 
Such a situation calls for a variety of tech- 
niques and devices, methods of approach, 
and emphases. 

Legislators, standing as they do midway 
between the people and the administrative 
structure, are in a specially strategic posi- 
tion to build or destroy an effective per- 
sonnel program. Many reform programs 
inaugurated in a burst of publicity and 
popular enthusiasm, have felt the deft 
touch of politically-minded legislators when 
popular support cooled, and have either 
been made innocuous through financial 
starvation or have been so manipulated that 
they do not run athwart the interests of the 
dominant political machine. Personnel pro- 
grams to live and flourish need staunch 
friends and advocates in legislative halls. 
A constant program of contacts by the per- 
sonnel agency is necessary, lest legislative 
support of the merit system die as its orig- 
inal friends pass from the scene in our con- 
stantly shifting legislatures. 


N°? LESS important is the maintenance 
of good relations with the chief execu- 
tive and department heads. Set up as it is 
in many cases outside the administrative 
structure, the personnel agency tends to be- 
come a “‘step-child of management,” viewed 
with suspicion and often with resentment 
by operating officials. To correct this situa- 
tion, the personnel agency must make cease- 
less efforts to establish and maintain close 
contacts with operating officials, and above 
all enlist the support of the chief executive 
in its program. Almost invariably a review 
of the successful personnel agencies shows 
them to be those which have the unstinting 
support of the mayor or governor or presi- 
dent, as the case may be. Systematic efforts 
in the direction of improving these relation- 
ships will pay worth-while dividends. 

A third “public” with which the per- 
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sonnel agency must deal is the employees 
themselves. On this front there are countless 
opportunities for misunderstandings, com- 
plaints, and resentments to arise. There is 
also, however, the tremendously valuable 
opportunity to enlist the last public em- 
ployee as a staunch defender of the per- 
sonnel system. Likewise, the large number 
of applicants for public employment—many 
of whom are inevitably doomed to disap- 
pointment in their search for jobs—may be 
made into lasting friends of the merit system 
if they are skillfully handled. Admittedly, 
here is a delicate problem, but time and 
again it has been shown that those taking 
merit examinations have acquired an in- 
creased respect for the merit system. To 
capitalize immediately on this state of mind 
would require no great effort on the part 
of the public relations division. 


pti schools and colleges provide an ex- 
traordinarily fruitful field for public re- 
lations work. Not only do they provide a 
great employment reserve from which the 
public agency draws its recruits, but they 
are exerting an increasingly greater in- 
fluence in molding the habits of thought 
among our citizenry. To say that personnel 
agencies have neglected their opportunities 
for establishing good public relations with 
educators is to state the case mildly. 

Guidance officers have until recently been 
almost unaware of the opportunities for 
employment in the various governing 
agencies. If by chance they were aware of 
the opportunities, they had so little regard 
for them that only as a last resort did they 
direct students toward government employ- 
ment. If the motto,“The best shall serve 
the state,” is to have any meaning, the task 
of personnel agencies could be enormously 
simplified by focusing attention on the 
schools and colleges and seeing that all 
students understand the merit of the merit 
system and that the cream of each graduat- 
ing class is made aware of the growing num- 
ber of excellent opportunities in public 
employment. 


— various civic groups and pressure 
groups, of which each community has 
its share, are often separate publics in them- 
selves. Some, such as the National Civil 
Service Reform League and the National 
League of Women Voters, are avowed bel- 
ligerents in the struggle of reform in public 
personnel. Others, such as political “clubs” 
or organizations, are just as aggressive in 
opposing it. More numerous, however, are 
the groups which are either neutral or only 
aroused when particular issues are under 
discussion. 

It is among the neutrals and those occa- 
sionally interested that the public relations 
division can do its most effective work. A 
skillfully handled campaign can often con- 
vert neutrals into apostles of merit, and 
arouse an organization otherwise uninter- 
ested to lend its active support. Those who 
are only occasionally interested create more 
delicate problems, each demanding an indi- 
vidual diagnosis. On no occasion, however, 
should an opportunity be missed to create 
a friend where before there was none. 

Unique among the publics with which 
the public relations division must deal are 
the representatives of the two great media 
through which the lay public receives most 
of its information concerning governmental 
activities—the radio and the press. The im- 
portance of both of these is so great, and 
the obligation to maintain frequent and 
friendly contacts in this area is so obvious, 
that they will simply be noted here, and 
more extensive comment reserved until 
later. 

The greatest public of all is, of course, 
the enigmatic “man in the street.” On his 

_approval or disapproval the success or 
failure of the personnel program will finally 
rest, and for his benefit all the media and 
techniques of public relations must be 
marshalled. Radio programs, news stories, 
magazine articles, moving pictures, exhibits, 
pamphlets, books and lectures—these are 
the manifold devices which the public rela- 
tions agency must use if it hopes to get its 
story across to the man who has but a 
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minute to devote to the public business. 
The competition for his attention is keen, 
and the reward for securing it goes only to 
those skilled in the effective use of ap- 
propriate media. 


ATTITUDES OF “‘PUBLICS’”—TWwo-wAy 
STREET 


HAv'xe thus superficially canvassed 
the various “publics” with which the 
personnel agency must deal, the next logical 
step is to assess the present attitudes of those 
various publics to discover what type of in- 
formation is needed. That lack of under- 
standing of the merit system exists, together 
with outright misunderstanding and mis- 
conceptions, will be testified to by anyone 
who has sounded out these “publics” on 
their attitudes. That many personnel 
agencies fail to understand the “prejudices” 
of the public can likewise be affirmed by 
reformers who have seen the best laid plans 
collapse in the face of an indifferent or 
hostile public. 

The value of testing and sampling pub- 
lic opinion in order to lay a sound basis for 
a public relations program seems obvious. 
It epitomizes what is meant by the “two 
way street” in public relations. The “two 
way street” enables the public official to 
keep informed as to what the public wants. 
If necessary, it enables him to educate the 
public to want what the law prescribes or 
what true public interest dictates. So far 
as is known, no public personnel agency, 
and very, very few public agencies of any 
sort have made any serious effort in this 
direction. The chief reason for this neglect 
has been the lack of simple and reliable 
techniques for measuring public attitudes 
and the failure of officials to use such tech- 
niques as are available. 

Limits of space forbid a thorough analysis 
of the techniques of attitude measurement.! 
Let it suffice to give assurance that there 
are effective, relatively simple, and reliable 
means of finding and measuring the atti- 


1For a general discussion of these techniques, see Her- 
man C. Beyle, Public Opinion and Government (1940). 


tudes and stereotypes of individuals and 
groups toward persons, policies, and pro- 
cedures. 


— DEMONSTRATE these techniques 
in operation within an established civil 
service jurisdiction, a survey was conducted 
by the Civil Service Assembly’s Committee 
on Public Relations of Personnel Agencies 
in cooperation with the Cincinnati Civil 
Service Commission, in the summer of 1939. 
The survey consisted of two parts, one cov- 
ering the attitudes of a large, although in- 
complete, sampling of the public’s attitudes 
toward the public service in general and the 
second canvassing the reaction of those who 
had read the recently issued annual report 
of the Commission. In making the general 
survey, a Likert? scale consisting of thirteen 
questions was used. Five points of view with 
respect to each statement were provided so 
that one could check his opinion in a range 
from “decided approval” to “decided dis- 
approval.” While the survey was under- 
taken as a demonstration of what might be 
done, rather than to gain substantive data 
regarding public attitudes toward the Cin- 
cinnati merit system, it is interesting to note 
that, taken as a whole, those approached 
were mildly favorable to the conduct of the 
personnel service in Cincinnati and that 
adverse criticism did not reach serious pro- 
portions. 

Two instruments were used in measur- 
ing reactions to the annual report and the 
publicity methods of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. A third instrument provided the 
opportunity for suggestions for improving | 
the choice of publicity media. The first in- 
strument was a tested psycho-physical scale 
measuring favor and disfavor toward the 
report. The second covered the outward ap- 
pearance and content of the annual report. 
The third was a list on which preference 
could be expressed as to the most effective 
ways of presenting information about the 
~ 9 Fora description of this method of attitude measure- 


ment, see R. Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement 
of Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology (1932), p. 140. 
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civil service system and the city’s personnel 
program. 


N ORDER to secure an even more ex- 
tensive sampling of public opinion, a 
poll was conducted at the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 in cooperation with the New 
York City Civil Service Commission and 
the International Business Machine Cor- 
poration. This poll is somewhat similar to 
those undertaken by Dr. George Gallup. 
The instrument consisted of twenty-three 
statements relative to the operation of the 
civil service system. Choice was provided 
from among five responses, ranging from 
“decidedly disagree’ to “decidedly agree,” 
one of the five being checked for each state- 
ment. Six thousand persons checked the 
form, the median response being fifty-eight 
—indicating, on a continuum ranging from 
0 to 100, mild support for the civil service. 
Through surveys of the type just de- 
scribed, it should be possible to discover at 
what points the several publics are given to 
fallacious thinking, serious misconceptions, 
and downright ignorance. In like manner, 
it should also be possible for public per- 
sonnel agencies to discover those policies 
which are generally accepted, as well as 
those which are resisted or questioned. But 
most important of all, attitude surveys may 
open the eyes of those responsible for 
management to shortcomings in the estab- 
lished procedures and methods of their or- 
ganizations, leading to improvements that 
will make of the public service a better in- 
strument for satisfying the requirements of 
government. As the seaman daily checks his 
course by the sun or stars, so should the 
public official constantly check his by a 
scrutiny of the public’s mind. 


THE INFORMATIONAL BASE 
UCH an analysis of the variety of publics 
and their attitudes indicates that there 
can be no hard and fast rules regarding the 
subject matter which the public relations 
division should be prepared to disseminate. 
Rather, at each step in the reporting process, 


careful selections must be made from a 
veritable profusion of available reportable 
items. As an initial step in this process, it 
is suggested that a comprehensive stand- 
ardized list of reportable items be set up. 
Once determined, such a list will serve as 
a basis for the various phases of the reporting 
process. The master list may be termed the 
“informational base’ of the reporting 
system. In general, determination of the 
desirable elements in this base must rest 
with the personnel agency. It might well be 
determined by the combined judgments of 
a number of personnel directors and others 
who are concerned with improving per- 
sonnel standards in public jurisdictions. 

To illustrate how such a list might be 
set up and utilized, a considerable number 
of annual and other reports from scattered 
personnel agencies were analyzed to dis- 
cover what particular items were reported 
therein. In addition, the recommendations 
of writers in the field were canvassed to de- 
termine what items they thought should 
be reported. Approaching the matter from 
these two directions, a master list of eight 
hundred and ninety-six reportable items 
was compiled. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that there was almost no agreement 
among the various reports as to what was 
reported, and hardly more agreement 
among the writers as to what should be re- 
ported. Almost 60 per cent of the items ap- 
peared in only one annual report, and only 
12 per cent appeared in more than five 
reports. With such an enormous variety of 
reportable items, it was obvious that many 
were of little or no importance. 

To weed out the deadwood, the master 
list was submitted to experts in the field in 
an attempt to reach a concensus as to what 
was worth reporting. The items were 
brought together in relatively logical order, 
with rating positions ranging from o to 10 
beside each item. The master list was then 
submitted to a number of experts, who were 
instructed to rate the items in terms of 
their diagnostic value (i.e., the extent to 
which one or another item was considered 
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significant in terms of efficient and effective 
conduct of the personnel agency). On the 
basis of these returns, a revised and much 
curtailed list has been compiled. It is 
planned to submit this list to a broader 
group of raters, who on a similar scale of 
0 to 10 will be asked to indicate their esti- 
mates with reference to three criteria: sig- 
nificance, public interest, and procurability. 
When all ratings have been obtained, they 
can be averaged and a median position ob- 
tained for each item with regard to each 
characteristic. 

It is probable that out of this rating 
process will come items which are highly 
diagnostic, have a high interest value and 
are available without too much difficulty. 
Such items could be strongly recommended 
for immediate and general inclusion in the 
informational base. Items of low diagnostic 
value and moderate or low interest value 
could be definitely consigned to the waste- 
basket and no further effort expended on 
them. Between these extremes will be a 
variety of items of varying diagnostic and 
interest value and procurability. From 
these the skillful public relations division 
can construct its battery of publicity devices 
according to the audience to which each is 
directed. 


THE MEDIA 


__ with a knowledge of the publics 
to which it must appeal, and equipped 
with a selected informational base from 
which to construct its reports, the public 
relations division is ready to put its accumu- 
lated knowledge to work, and to implement 
it so that the agency and its publics pull 
together. This involves, first, the allocation 
of various parts of the public relations load 
to the media best adapted for their presenta- 
tion, and, second, the determination of 
ways and means for the most effective 
utilization of each medium. Such an alloca- 
tion will produce, not the annual report, or 
some radio addresses, but rather, a body 
of factual information incorporated into a 
comprehensive system of public relations. 


Potentially useful media include almost 
every known means for the communication 
of facts and ideas. Books, pamphlets, 
dodgers, and every other form of published 
material; the newspapers, radio and motion 
pictures; speeches, exhibits, and tours of 
inspection, as well as all types of formal 
and informal personal contacts, are included 
in the armory of the public relations di- 
rector. 


RITTEN and published materials 

are the oldest and most widely used 
method of putting the achievements and 
problems of the government agency before 
its publics. Until recently almost all of them 
were archtypes of unattractive presentation 
and indigestible content. Most officials, 
when they report at all, “shoot their whole 
wad” in the annual report. The result is, 
in the words of one writer, an attempt “to 
provide a government manual for high 
schools and civic clubs, dodgers to capture 
particular or casual interest, a source book 
for statistical students, a directory and 
manual for those who have private business 
to transact with government officials, a 
prospectus for bond houses, accountants, 
and taxpayers, a road map to greater utiliza- 
tion of the public services, a balanced pic- 
ture of general operations, a pleading on 
leading issues and solutions, a brochure for 
city advertising and promotion, a memo- 
randum for those who have some voice in 
the determination of pressing civic policies, 
an accounting of possessions and steward- 
ship, an exposition of new devices and work- 
ways, and news accounts of unique develop- 
ments, all rolled into one.’’* 

It is obvious that what is needed is to 
break down this omnibus report into its 
constituent parts, to give each public the 
information it wants and will absorb, to 
time and present it in such a fashion as will 
make it most useful. It is thus possible to 
classify documentary presentation into four 
classes, running the gamut from no popu- 


*Herman C. Beyle, Governmental Reporting and 
Public Relations, (mimeographed) 1938. 
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larization to extreme popularization: 

1. The report for administrative use by 
the agency staff, legislators, and the chief 
executive. 

2. The report for technical publics, such 
as employees, operating officials, other per- 
sonnel agencies and researchers. 

3. The report for the high-interest gen- 
eral public, such as candidates for employ- 
ment, civic leaders, teachers, and the like. 

4. The report for the incidentally inter- 
ested citizen who reads as he runs. 

In general, the types of information to be 
covered may be listed as: 

1. Reports on standard, infrequently 
changing information. This includes such 
subjects as laws, rules and regulations, classi- 
fication and pay plans, the procedures 
manual, the personnel handbook for em- 
ployees, the information kit (particularly 
valuable for legislators), the service leaflet 
containing brief, popular summaries of 
standard policies and procedures, and the 
general government handbook. No attempt 
need be made to make such publications 
periodic. They should rather be issued when 
occasion warrants, and each should be pre- 
sented in such form as to be acceptable to 
the public to which it is directed. 

2. Reports on Continuing Operations. 
In both the literature and the practice of 
government reporting, the obvious distinc- 
tion between standard background informa- 
tion and operating data seems to have been 
almost completely ignored. As a result, re- 
ports are either a garbled conglomerate of 
both types of information, or emphasis is on 
one to the exclusion of the other. Reports 
on operating data, as those containing back- 
ground information, must be keyed to the 
different publics to which they are directed. 

Thus there will be reports for admin- 
istrative officials, such as monthly or quar- 
terly statistical reports and detailed annual 
reports; reports to high-interest publics, 
such as the semi-popular periodic report 
and monthly or bi-monthly bulletins; and 
reports to the general public, such as the 
popular annual report, special reports on 


current problems, and popular summaries 
of research projects. Cited as illustrations 
are: the monthly Civil Service Bulletin, 
published by the New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commision; the annual report of the 
same commission; the occasional Civil Serv- 
ice Notes of the Rhode Island State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service; the somewhat similar 
Bulletin of the Michigan State Civil Service 
Commission; the biennial report of the 
California State Personnel Board; the 
monthly and semi-annual reports of employ- 
ment published by the United States Civil 
Service Commission; and various leaflets 
published by bureaus of municipal research 
and taxpayers’ associations. Space forbids 
a discussion here of the techniques of pres- 
entation involved in compiling and pub- 
lishing all of these various reports. 

In spite of the skill with which the per- 
sonnel agency may prepare its publications 
and the effort it devotes to their distribu- 
tion, it is probable that it will fail to reach 
the general public—the man in the street, 
the voter—through this medium alone. 
Fortunately, there are well organized and 
almost omnipresent means by which he can 
be reached—mass publicity media such as 
the newspapers, radio, and movies. It is on 
these and minor related media that the 
agency must rely to reach the minds of its 
most remote but largest public. 


fore newspaper is still the most powerful 
of the mass information media. From 
the material available it appears that con- 
siderable re: ince is regularly placed on it 
by progressive personnel agencies, particu- 
larly in announcing examinations and their 
results. The New York City Civil Service 
Commission has found it advantageous to 
organize a regular press release service, sup- 
plying both the City News Association and 
the city desks of the daily press with spot 
news and special feature items. As a result 
of efforts in this direction, the metropolitan 
newspapers are devoting generous space to 
civil service news—one evening paper run- 
ning a full page of such news each day. 
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A point of prime importance in press 
relationships is that reliance be placed as 
far as possible on regular channels of news 
distribution. In most cases, the only func- 
tion of the originating agency will be to 
make the news and present the facts to a 
reporter. The reporter may then write the 
story in his own way. If this method is not 
productive of results, however, the agency 
may feel called upon to prepare press re- 
leases which are distributed directly to 
editors by mail or messenger. 

Because of the mass of material which 
normally flows across editorial desks, it is 
safe to say that press releases, on the whole, 
do not find favor with editors. Far too many 
“handouts” are now distributed by govern- 
ment agencies. For the most part, their con- 
tent, form, and style are not well suited to 
newspaper standards. On the occasions when 
their use is felt to be advisable, care should 
be taken to see that they conform to news- 
paper standards of content, style, and form. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
on the matter of what should be presented 
to the newspapers. It is the “nose for news” 
which is the distinguishing mark of a good 
reporter—an ability to see the unusual quirk 
which raises an apparently commonplace 
happening from the humdrum of routine. 
The breadth of functions which char- 
acterizes modern government takes public 
employees into almost every field of human 
activity, and while much of their work is 
routine and uninteresting, the dangerous, 
the dramatic, the novel, and the significant 
are there as well. Many government jobs are 
unique in themselves and make excellent 
feature material. Others, such as police 
work, the coast guard, or the courts, involve 
high human drama. Government labora- 
tories are on equal terms with privately 
sponsored research in the value and signifi- 
cance of their discoveries. All such stories 
are meat to the average newspaper re- 
porter. Only in rare cases, however, has 
any attempt been made to place at his dis- 
posal the necessary facts and background 
material for a story. 


pune success of a newspaper publicity 
program will not be gauged, however, 
by the number of stories which the agency 
prepares. Only by actually analyzing the 
newspapers themselves and measuring the 
amount that is published can such a pro- 
gram be evaluated. To this end, careful 
records should be kept of the number of re- 
leases printed in any given newspaper, the 
number of newspapers which use the re- 
leases, the “play” given to them, and the 
number of applicants produced by recruit- 
ing publicity. Wherever possible, personal 
contacts should be made with editors in 
order to create good will, interest them in 
the work of the agency, and expand the use 
of civil service material. In lieu of personal 
contacts, direct correspondence is of great 
aid in reaching the newspaper editor. 

Not only should the public relations di- 
rector seek to obtain publicity in news 
columns, but he should use the advertising 
columns as well. Private firms invest im- 
pressive sums of money in far-flung adver- 
tising campaigns and use every known de- 
vice to attract attention. While governing 
agencies will have little occasion to use the 
more sensational varieties of display adver- 
tising, they should advertise when occasion 
warrants, and do so as effectively as the 
dictates of the budget and good taste will 
allow. 

The personnel agency will generally use 
advertising only to announce forthcoming 
examinations and attract applicants to 
them. Properly used, there is no better 
medium for positive recruiting than a news- 
paper ad. The Arkansas State Personnel 
Division received 167 inquiries from a single 
small display advertisement (which, inci- 
dentally, was run without charge by thirteen 
newspapers). A simple ad in the “Help 
Wanted” columns has proved most effective 
for the few agencies which have tried it. 


4 gome only real competitor to the press as 
a medium for reaching the public is 
radio broadcasting, which is assuming in- 
creasing importance as time goes on. En- 
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couraged by station officials (who must show 
that a significant portion of their radio time 
has been devoted to educational topics in 
order to retain their licenses), government 
officials are turning more and more to the 
radio as a publicity outlet. Various federal 
agencies, among them the Departments of 
State, Interior, and Agriculture; state 
agencies such as public health bureaus and 
departments of education; and certain cities 
such as New York City and Dallas, Texas, 
where municipal stations are in operation, 
are among the leaders in the use of the radio 
as a publicity medium. 

Civil service agencies have utilized radio 
in a serious way in only a few jurisdictions. 
The New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion is outstanding with its one or two 
weekly programs on examinations and civil 
service in general over the municipal sta- 
tion. In 1937, the California State Personnel 
Board conducted a series of regular weekly 
broadcasts of the general information type. 
Other personnel agencies which have been 
represented on the air by infrequent talks 
include those in Cincinnati, Oakland, San 
Diego, Youngstown, Grand Rapids, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. On the whole, however, 
personnel agencies have not generally taken 
advantage of the potentialities of radio. Yet 
the whole range of human interest, job 
opportunities, and drama can be presented 
here as readily as in news columns—and 
sometimes even more effectively. 


en techniques of radio presentation 
are not normally as familiar to the pub- 
lic relations director as are those of the 
newspaper. Usually it will be necessary to 
call in outside help in the preparation of 
programs. The science of radio has now 
developed to such a point that it should 
not be difficult to obtain competent aid. 
The basic radio program forms are talk, 
dialogue, and drama. Each is subject to 
variations, and programs should be so 
planned as to use the form which is best 
adapted to the purpose sought. Simple 
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speeches, symposiums, illustrated talks, in- 
terviews, questions and answers, round 
tables, forums, street quizzes, plays—these 
are some of the uses to which radio can be 
put in getting across to the public the mes- 
sage of merit in public employment. 

Long-run success in broadcasting will 
depend on careful planning and prepara- 
tion. It cannot be left to chance or assigned 
to a subordinate who happens to have a 
little free time. Radio stations constitute a 
“public” important enough to warrant spe- 
cial attention on the part of public relations 
officers, and the radio audience itself is 
sufficiently unique in its likes and dislikes 
that only specially trained staff members 
will be skillful enough to get and hold its 
attention. 


7. SUPPLEMENT the appeal of the 
printed or spoken word, or to tell a 
story in its own right, there is no more 
valuable medium than photography. ‘Say 
it with pictures” is a by-word that has 
brought increased interest to the advertis- 
ing and news sections of newspapers and 
magazines. Motion pictures are the world’s 
most popular entertainment. Educators are 
turning more and more to visual aids to 
dramatize the information they have to pre- 
sent. Here, then, is another medium to 
which the government in general and the 
personnel agency in particular can well turn 
to capture the attention and understanding 
of the public. 

Still pictures can be used to illustrate 
printed matter in news releases, popularized 
reports, and exhibits. The story-telling or 
documentary photograph holds great possi- 
bilities, as has been demonstrated by the 
prize-winning work of the Resettlement 
Administration, yet this phase of publicity 
has been left almost untouched by personnel 
agencies. Judging from a study of personnel 
reports and publications of various types, 
only the annual reports of the New York 
City Civil Service Commission showed evi- 
dence of photographic illustrations sys- 
tematically used. Surely the attractiveness 
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of all reports for general distribution can 
and should be enhanced by well-chosen 
photographs. 

Motion pictures are the most effective of 
all the photographic media, and are well 
adapted to use by the personnel agency. 
One of the most obvious uses is in recruit- 
ing. There are literally dozens, if not hun- 
dreds, of positions which readily lend them- 
selves to film treatment, positions in which 
drama and interesting action come into 
play. 

The principal difficulty in filming this 
drama is the lack of money. At least $3,000 
would be required to make a ten to fifteen 
minute sound movie showing, for example, 
a city’s taxing machinery and personnel. 
Yet it must be remembered that such a film, 
if properly produced, can be used frequently 
and for a long time. 

Until recently the number of films deal- 
ing with public personnel activities has been 
negligible. Of the few films made, perhaps 
the most notable are the one produced as 
part of the “March of Time” series, and 
the more recent one produced by the New 
York City Civil Service Commission. Yet 
the potential uses for such films are many— 
for training workers in their jobs, for pop- 
ularizing employment opportunities in the 
public service, for educational work in 
public schools, and countless other uses. In 
view of the demonstrated effectiveness of 
these devices, there is reason to believe that 
they may become a most fruitful feature of 
the public relations program. 


a= all personnel agencies have 
come to rely on public speeches, deliv- 
ered by commissioners or members of the 
staff, to carry a major share of the public 
relations burden. This is properly so, for 
speeches are flexible, cost comparatively 
little in time and effort, and can readily be 
adapted to varying situations. Some agen- 
cies, such as the United States Civil Service 
Commission, have held in-service training 
classes on public speaking, in order to have 
on tap a reserve of good speakers to answer 


requests which may come to the agency. In 
the Los Angeles area various governmental 
agencies have formed speakers’ clubs to 
train employees in the speaking art. If 
speeches are to be delivered—and all per- 
sonnel agencies should be ready and eager 
to explain their work to interested groups— 
they must be delivered well. Persons inter- 
ested in learning the fundamentals of good 
speaking would do well to refer to some of 
the many good books on the art of speaking. 


Mc can be done to smooth the path 
of the personnel agency in the com- 
munity by enlisting qualified citizens at every 
opportunity to aid in personnel work. Not 
only do such persons gain a feeling of part- 
nership in civil service enterprises by such 
contacts, and thereby become exponents of 
the merit system, but the personnel agency 
itself can in this way keep in touch with 
citizen thought and citizen reaction to its 
work. On examining boards, on grievance 
committees, on advisory commissions, as 
aids in the recruiting process—these are but 
a few of the ways in which community in- 
terest can be capitalized and good public 
relations fostered. 


_— is yet another aspect of public 
relations activity which, although more 
intangible, may be even more important 
than all others previously discussed. It is 
interwoven into every activity of the agency. 
This is the whole range of direct personal 
contact with members of the public. In a 
large city daily direct contacts between civil 
servants and citizens probably mount into 
the tens of thousands. Inquiries at the in- 
formation desk of the Los Angeles City Civil 
Service Commission alone numbered 76,389 
in a single year. 

Although one may have far-sighted poli- 
cies and perfect techniques with regard to 
all the media previously considered, the 
personal attitude of John Q. Public toward 
his government may still be crystallized in 
the few moments when he, as a candidate 
for employment or as a motorist or taxpayer, 
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stands face-to-face with the personnel 
agency employee, the policeman, or 
treasurer, to conduct his business. All the 
press releases in the world will not change 
his attitude if he has found these personal 
contacts unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 
good impressions created in such direct con- 
tacts will survive considerable neglect of the 
more formal public relations activities. 

The essence of a sound policy in this area 
of public relations may be summarized quite 
simply. It involves doing and saying the 
right thing in the right way at the right 
time, and always with due regard for stand- 
ards of courtesy. Prescribing the ways and 
means of achieving this result is not a simple 
task. Every contact situation is a problem 
in itself. Improvement of contact practices 
can only come through organized efforts 
to train employees in such matters. The 
value of such training is thoroughly ap- 
preciated by private agencies, where efforts 
along this line vary from the familiar “‘pep” 
talks on courtesy to the permanent and 
comprehensive programs of contact analysis 
and training practiced by some of the larger 
utility corporations. 

Public agencies, however, have rarely 
given any systematic attention to the in- 
formal contact. In recent years scattered ex- 
periments in contact training have been 
carried on by various agencies and divisions 
within the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Los Angeles County and 
the Minneapolis Employees’ Associations, 
and the City of Milwaukee. On the whole, 
however, almost any modern department 
store could describe a public contact train- 
ing program that far outstrips the best ef- 
forts of public agencies. 


first step in the development of im- 
proved contact practice is to convince 
the top management of the necessity and 
value of efforts in this direction, and to ob- 
tain cooperation and support from this 
source. Ultimate responsibility for the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the program will, 
however, rest on line supervisors. These 


lesser executives should, therefore, be given 
considerable voice in planning and execut- 
ing the proposed program. While each 
agency will have to build the details of its 
program to suit its special needs, certain 
elementary points have been found to be 
of more or less general application. These 
may be summarized as follows: a “service 
attitude,” interest in the customer, adequate 
information, courtesy, effective speech, and 
proper personal appearance and _ habits. 
Each of these may well be given a promi- 
nent place in the contact training program 
of any agency. 

Such a program will require careful plan- 
ning and preparation. It must have con- 
tinuous consultation and _ cooperation 
between training officers, supervisors, and 
employees, thus posing a delicate problem 
in the division of responsibility. Pep talks 
to employees, conferences and committee 
meetings on each supervisory level and be- 
tween levels, and the preparation of a “‘con- 
tact manual,” will all be profitable in round- 
ing out the program. Needless to say, such 
a program should not be allowed to run 
its course without some effort being made 
to evaluate its results. For this purpose the 
technique of “service sampling’’—sending 
out agents to report on contacts made with 
public employees—is an effective device 
which may well be used. 


HE big guns in the public relations 

battery have now been reviewed, but 
certain minor media remain. Minor only in 
the sense that their use will be relatively 
infrequent and that they will reach rela- 
tively small segments of the agency’s publics, 
they have much potential value when prop- 
erly used. They include exhibits, tours and 
demonstrations, and cooperation with the 
schools. 

The exhibit is perhaps the oldest pub- 
licity medium, and nowadays has a promi- 
nent place in the practices of salesmanship. 
The opportunity to participate in exhibits 
of one sort or another comes occasionally to 
any public agency. Periodic fairs and ex- 
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positions, special civic displays brought to- 
gether on a large scale or as individual ex- 
hibits in commercial show-windows or dis- 
play cases in public libraries or museums— 
all afford opportunities for arousing interest 
in one or more functions of government. 
Through them the personnel agency’s story 
may be told to many people in a dramatic 
and effective way. Best of all, they offer a 
chance to reach people who would be rela- 
tively untouched by other forms of pub- 
licity. 

Tours and demonstrations can be used 
to show the agency actually at work by tak- 
ing groups of people through the agency 
office during regular business hours. Such 
tours, properly conducted, can be extremely 
effective from the public relations view- 
point. Groups for which tours can be profit- 
ably used include: newly elected legislators, 
newly appointed line officials, new em- 
ployees, civic and women’s clubs, and school 
classes in civics. The actual disturbance to 
office routine which a limited number of 
outsiders causes is small in relation to the 
benefits to be reaped in understanding and 
good will on the part of the public. Par- 
ticularly is this true in relation to classes 
of school pupils, where attitudes that are 
formed in early years will be reflected in 
adult life. 


CONCLUSION 


pees scope of the public relations pro- 
gram here described is probably so great 
as to preclude its full use by any single 
agency. It is certain, however, that public 
relations is not an “all or none” function. 
Each individual agency can pick and choose 
from the catalogue of public relations prac- 
tices those policies and devices for which 
it has need and which it can afford to under- 
take. Whatever it does and does well will 
produce returns far greater than the ex- 
penditure of money and effort involved. 

In conclusion, it may again be emphasized 
that the ultimate criterion of the success of 
any government is its acceptance by the 
public. It is the function of public relations: 
(1) to make the public aware of what the 
government is doing in terms which the 
public can understand, and (2) to make 
governmental officers aware of what the pub- 
lic’s response is to the service rendered. 
This program calls for what has been 
termed the “two way street.” It involves 
continuous understanding on the part of 
the personnel agency and continuous con- 
structive criticism on the part of the public. 
Only through such a mutual exchange can 
government be maintained on a truly 
democratic basis and the dangers of a self- 
sufficient bureaucracy be avoided. 
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The Hatch Act Extension and 
Federal - State Relations 


V. O. KEY, JR. 





A NEW stage in the relationship of 


the federal government to state and 

local personnel employed in fed- 
erally aided activities is marked by the ex- 
tension to these employees of the provisions 
of the Hatch Act in July, 1940. Congress, 
by thus amending the act to prevent “‘perni- 
cious political activities,” has for the first 
time laid down a uniform rule governing 
employees in all subsidized activities of 
state and local governments. Although per- 
sonnel standards had previously evolved in 
connection with each function financed in 
part by federal funds, they ranged from the 
most rudimentary to the most compre- 
hensive in form. The Public Roads Admin- 
istration, at one extreme, had no formal 
requirements regarding personnel of state 
highway departments and it questioned 
state personnel practices only when the de- 
partment clearly became inadequate to ful- 
fill the obligations undertaken by the ac- 
ceptance of federal grants for highway 
construction. In an intermediate position, 
the Office of Education insisted that state 
and local personnel concerned’ with 
vocational-education grants should possess 
specified minimum qualifications in terms 
of education and experience. The most 
drastic requirement was that the state agency 
install a full-blown merit system, a standard 
first established by the United States Em- 
ployment Service under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933.1 
~ 1 For a detailed analysis of these standards as of 1937, 
see Key, The Administration of Federal Grants to 


States (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937), 
ch. X. 


These personnel requirements were de- 
veloped to meet, within the limits of prac- 
ticability, the administrative necessities in 
each of the federally aided services. The 
Hatch Act amendments that supplement 
each of the older federal-state personnel 
policies by prohibiting certain types of po- 
litical activity spring from a different source. 


HE rapid increase in federal grants and 

loans during the decade 1930 to 1940 
and the parallel establishment of extensive 
federal services, such as the WPA, operating 
in every locality of the nation contained 
the seeds of both the first and second Hatch 
Acts. With thousands of new state employees 
paid in part from federal funds but po- 
litically loyal to state officials, such as gov- 
ernors, arrayed against thousands of new 
federal employees obligated to senators, 
representatives, and other federal officials, 
conflict was bound to occur. 

The potentialities of the situation were 
dramatically demonstrated in the 1938 con- 
test between Senator Barkley and Governor 
Chandler for the Kentucky Democratic 
senatorial nomination. To help finance the 
fray Governor Chandler’s campaign com- 
mittee, a Senate committee found, received 
“in the neighborhood of $70,000” from state 
employees paid in whole or in part with 
federal funds; federal employees made sub- 
scriptions “amounting to about $24,000” 
intended for the Senator’s campaign chest.” 
~ ® Senate Report No. 1, 76th Cong., 1st sess., Report of 


the Special Committee to Investigate Senatorial Cam- 
paign Expenditures and Use of Governmental Funds in 


1938. 
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The Kentucky affair was by no means 
unique: other governors have attempted to 
supercede a sitting senator. The threats of 
state political organizations, strengthened 
by the increase in state employees paid in 
part from federal funds, created an interest 
among senators in personnel standards for 
state employees.’ 

Events like the foregoing, and other im- 
portant considerations as well, were influen- 
tial in the passage of two important 
legislative acts in 1939. Amendments to the 
Social Security Act required that state pub- 
lic assistance plans and unemployment 
security laws include after January 1, 1940, 
provision for “the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis.” This action affected nearly 
100,000 state and local employees.* The 
other legislation, the Hatch Act, approved 
August 2, 1939, extended “‘to the entire 
federal civil service the prohibitions against 
political activity, political coercion, and 
solicitation of campaign funds which, under 
the civil service law, have long been applied 
to persons in the competitive service.’® 
From the political standpoint an important 
result of the Hatch Act was the weakening 
of federal machines to the advantage of 
state and local machines.* Hence, there 
arose, from bases of principle as well as of 
expediency, the movement to extend the 
political prohibitions contained in the orig- 
inal Hatch Act to cover employees of state 
and local governments engaged in activities 
supported in whole or part by funds which 
are received from the federal government. 


8Senator McKellar, after some differences with the 
Governor of Tennessee, gave his support to civil-service 
reform for state employees. See Hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, 
75th Cong., gd sess., on S. Res. 226, S. 3235, S. 3370, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938. 

“A. H. Aronson, “Merit Systems Under the Social 
Security Act,” Public Personnel Review, April, 1940, pp. 
24-28. 

5H. Eliot Kaplan, “Political Neutrality of the Civil 
Service,” Public Personnel Review, April, 1940, pp. 10- 
2 


3. 
*See, for typical comment, C. T. Lucey, “Did the 


President Sign Away 1940?” Saturday Evening Post, 


January 27, 1940. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS 


OW do the Hatch Act amendments of 
1940 affect state and local employees? 
That question can be answered satisfactorily 
only after long administration of the Act so 
inexact is the language that emerged from 
the legislative mill. At present it is possible 
only to indicate the main problems of inter- 
pretation. For state and local employees the 
meat of the amended Act is in Sections 2 
and 12, which have similar but not identical 
coverage, are applied by different agencies, 
and are enforced by unlike sanctions. Sec- 
tion 2 makes it unlawful for 


any person employed in any administrative position by 
any State, by any political subdivision or municipality 
of any State, or by any agency of any State or any of its 
political subdivisions or municipalities (including any 
corporation controlled by any State or by any such 
political subdivision, municipality, or agency, and any 
corporation all of the capital stock of which is owned 
by any State or by any such political subdivision, muni- 
cipality, or agency), in connection with any activity 
which is financed in whole or in part by loans or 
grants made by the United States, to use his official 
authority for the purpose of interfering with, of af- 
fecting, the election or the nomination of any can- 
didate for the office of President, Vice President, Presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, Member of the 
House of Representatives, or Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner from any Territory or insular possession.” 
What is an “administrative position’? 
Apparently the intent of Congress was to 
exclude judicial and legislative officers and 
employees from the operation of this séc- 
tion. How is the clause, “employed . . . in 
connection with any activity which is fi- 
nanced in whole or in part by loans or 
grants made by the United States,” to be 
defined? The difficulties in interpretation 
will be similar to those to be suggested with 
reference to similar phraseology in Section 
12. What constitutes the use of “official au- 
thority for the purpose of interfering with, 
or affecting, the election or the nomination 
of any candidate” for the specified offices? 
In its circular of information on the first 
Hatch Act the Department of Justice did 
not even venture an interpretation of 
similar language applicable to federal em- 
7Penalties for violations, assessed through prosecu- 
tions in the federal courts, are a fine of not more than 


$1,000, imprisonment of not more than one year, or 
both. 
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ployees, but such matters as coercion by an 
official of his subordinates to influence their 
vote would be covered.® In contrast to the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the penalties 
apply to nominations as well as to elections. 
Presumably, however, Section 2 would not 
apply to interference with the election or 
nomination of candidates for state or local 
offices even at an election at which federal 
candidates were voted upon. 

In view of the restricted scope of Section 
2 and of the difficulties in prosecutions for 
political offenses in the ordinary courts, 
Section 12, to be administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, will probably be of 
greater importance. It provides: 


Sec. 12. (a) No officer or employee of any State or 
local agency whose principal employment is in connec- 
tion with any activity which is financed in whole or in 
part by loans or grants made by the United States or by 
any Federal agency shall (1) use his official authority 
or influence for the purpose of interfering with an elec- 
tion or a nomination for office, or affecting the result 
thereof, or (2) directly or indirectly coerce, attempt to 
coerce, command, or advise any other such officer or em- 
ployee to pay, lend, or contribute any part of his salary 
or compensation or anything else of value to any party, 
committee, organization, agency, or person for political 
purposes. No such officer or employee shall take any 
active part in political management or in political cam- 
paigns. All such persons shall retain the right to vote 
as they may choose and to express their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates. . . . 


ScoPE OF RESTRICTIONS 


HE intertwining of state and federal 

funds in federally aided activities is so 
complex that it will be extremely difficult 
to identify those officers and employees of 
state and local agencies® “whose principal 
employment is in connection with any ac- 
tivity which is financed in whole or in part” 


® Some of the offenses under Section 2 could be reached 
by prosecution under Section 1 of the original act. 
That section penalized coercion and intimidation by 
“any person” of “any other person” with reference to 
voting in elections of the same federal officials as are 
named in Section 2. The offense in Section 1, intimida- 
tion and coercion in elections, is narrower than the of- 
fense in Section 2, interference in nominations and elec- 
tions, but the class affected by Section 1, “any person,” 
is broader than the group touched in Section 2. A state 
employee might be prosecuted under Section 1 regard- 
less of the factor of federal loans or grants. 

® The act defines “‘state or local agency” as “the execu- 
tive branch of any State, or of any municipality or other 
political subdivision of such State, or any agency or de- 
partment thereof.”—Sec. 12 (e). 


by federal loans or grants. Apparently the 
test of applicability is not receipt by an em- 
ployee of compensation traceable to the 
federal treasury but employment “in con- 
nection with” an activity financed in whole 
or in part by federal grants or loans. The 
overhead organization of a state highway 
department, for example, is financed from 
state funds but is primarily concerned with 
the construction of federally aided roads. 
Such employees apparently would be af- 
fected by Section 12. 

How is “principal employment” to be de- 
fined? A deputy state superintendent of 
public instruction might devote the major 
portion of his time to the supervision of 
state-financed education and the remainder 
to federally aided vocational education. 
Probably such an official would not be sub- 
ject to Section 12. (Yet he might be covered 
by Section 2 in which the modifier, “‘prin- 
cipal,” is not used.) 

What is meant by an “activity” financed 
in whole or in part by federal loans or 
grants? On this point the legislative discus- 
sion throws some light. The legislators were 
greatly concerned with the role of state high- 
way personnel in the state machines. A large 
proportion of highway personnel is en- 
gaged in highway maintenance, financed 
entirely from state sources although roads 
constructed in part with federal grants are 
maintained. Senator Brown, (Democrat) 
of Michigan, in whose state the Republicans 
controlled all save the highway department, 
wanted to “make plain that the prohibition 
applies to particular activities financed by 
federal funds and not to all activities within 
a particular department.” On his motion 
the following phraseology was written into 
Section 12: 


(e) The provisions of the first two sentences of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not apply to any officer 
or employee who exercises no functions in connection 
with any activity of a State or local agency which is 
financed in whole or in part by loans or grants made by 
the United States or by any Federal agency. 


Thus it would appear that the bulk of 
state highway personnel, those engaged in 


* Congressional Record, March 15, 1940, p. 4520. 
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maintenance work, would be excluded from 
the operation of Section 12. Yet subsection 
(e) does not make the scope of the act en- 
tirely clear. Each state highway department, 
for example, carries on considerable con- 
struction entirely financed by state funds. 
Is that construction a part of the “‘activity” 
financed by federal funds?! Most states 
operate some vocational classes entirely 
from state and local funds but under the 
same conditions and the same supervision 
as the federally aided classes. Are employees 
in this work employed in connection with 
an “activity” financed “in whole or in part” 
by federal funds? The narrower interpreta- 
tion is the more probable. 


OME difficulty exists in the identifica- 
tion of state and local personnel em- 
ployed “in connection with” loans. Would 
municipal firemen employed by a city de- 
partment that benefitted from PWA loans 
for fire station construction, for example, 
be forbidden to do precinct work? Appar- 
ently not, if weight is given to legislative 
interpretation. The following senatorial 
colloquy occurred: 


Mr. ADAMS. This situation would also apply: Fed- 
eral funds have been granted to a State or to a city, with 
which a building has been constructed. For instance, 
it might be a dormitory at a State university, a sewage- 
disposal plant in a city, a waterworks, or some other 
plant. The structure is completed. The Federal money 
went into it. Would the employees who subsequently 
were engaged in the operation or management of that 
structure be included? 

Mr. HATCH. I think not. 

Mr. ADAMS, Is the Senator sure? 

Mr. HATCH. That is the way I interpret the lan- 
guage, and I do not believe it can be otherwise inter- 
preted. Such is not the purpose.” 


If Senator Hatch’s interpretation is cor- 
rect, the inclusion of “loans” will, in prac- 
tice, add few employees to the group 
employed in connection with activities 
financed by grants. 





Jn June, 1940 there were employed (in terms of 
full-time employees) on state highway work, 134,051 per- 
sons on maintenance, 55,679 persons on construction 
financed solely by state funds, 85,965 persons on federal- 
aid roads and grade crossings (not covered by the act 
since they are employees of the contractors and not of 
the state). The number of overhead personnel of the 
state departments is not known. 

1 Congressional Record, March 5, 1940, p. 3621. 


In the determination of the scope of Sec- 
tion 12, the question of the definition of 
“grants” arises. A municipal park depart- 
ment, let us say, has a comprehensive pro- 
gram of park rehabilitation under a WPA 
project. The WPA employees would be 
covered by the special anti-political pro- 
visions of the relief act,’* but would the 
WPA project be a “grant” throwing the 
mantle of the Hatch Act over municipally 
paid employees of the park department 
working “in connection with” the federally 
financed activity? In many state agencies 
federal employees work side by side with 
state employees under co-operative agree- 
ments. Do these arrangements constitute 
“grants” that extend, by osmotic penetra- 
tion, the Hatch Act limitations to the state 
or local employees working “in connection” 
therewith? The better interpretation is 
against such an extension, but the Act could 
be read either way. 


ACTIONS PROHIBITED 


E substantive offenses prohibited by 
Section 12 are three. The first applies 

to the use, by an affected person, of “his of- 
ficial authority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or a nomina- 
tion for office, or affecting the result 
thereof.” 14 This is almost identical with the 
parallel language in Section 2, but it applies 
to nominations and elections of state and 
local officials, as well as of federal officials 
to which Section 2 is restricted. The second 
offense is the assessment by one covered em- 


18 Public Resolution No. 88, 76th Cong., Secs. 28-31. 

4 This language is substantially the same as that of 
Rule I of the federal Civil Service Commission. The 
drag-net character of the language may be illustrated. 
Suppose a state highway department builds a bridge 
in Buncombe County with the hope that the wavering 
citizenry of the county will support the administration’s 
candidates. Would such action constitute a use of 
“official authority” for the purpose of “affecting the re- 
sult” of an election? A large proportion of major 
policy-decisions is designed to gain popular favor and 
to affect the results of elections and, on the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, should be so calculated. Such an 
interpretation, of Section 2 by the courts or Section 12 
by the Civil Service Commission, however, is highly im- 
probable. But, so vague is the language, that there is 
no assurance that the two sections will, in practice, mean 
the same thing. 
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ployee of another such employee. It will be 
observed that the terms do not apply to 
“macing”’ by state legislators, party com- 
mitteemen, or other persons not “such em- 
ployees.”” Although assessment through 
hierarchical channels is most effective, other 
methods are neither unknown nor un- 
workable." 

The third type of action forbidden to af- 
fected personnel is the taking of “any active 
part in political management or in political 
campaigns.” The Senate, hesitant to dele- 
gate rule-making power, construed this 
clause to cover only those activities previ- 
ously held by the Civil Service Commission 
to be prohibited by a similar rule applica- 
ble to federal classified employees. In effect, 
the rulings of the Civil Service Commission 
as of July 19, 1940, were transmuted into 
statute law.'¢ 


B’ THIS clause Congress attempted to 
impose political neutrality on the af- 
fected employees without providing the 
essential condition precedent to such neu- 
trality—that is, permanence of tenure and 
opportunity for a career in the service. 
The affected employees, Senator Thomas 
pointed out, “remain patronage employees. 
... Their tenure of office depends upon the 
success of their party at successive elec- 
tions.”” Others may campaign, he said, “for 
the sole purpose of succeeding the Hatch 
mutes in office.”” He offered, without suc- 
cess, an amendment to deal cumbersomely 
with the problem by prohibiting the ap- 
pointment of persons who had engaged in 
political activity or campaigning.” To cure 
the same infirmities Senator Neely offered, 
as a substitute, his bill to provide that all 

16 The anti-assessment clause must be read in conjunc- 
tion with the law of the state concerned. A particular 
act might not be covered by Section 12 but subject to 
prosecution under state law, or vice versa. In acts 
covered by both state law and Section 12, the exaction 
of the penalty of Section 12 would not bar criminal 
prosecution by the state for the same offense. 

#6 In the interpretation of the authority-and-influence 
and anti-assessment clauses, however, the Civil Service 
Commission apparently is not limited to its rulings 


made prior to July 19, 1940. 
17 Congressional Record, March 9g, 1940, pp. 3990-91. 





state employees in federally aided programs 
be “selected in accordance with a nonpo- 
litical civil-service plan.” 18 

The Commission has announced that in 
the application of the Act it will ‘‘distin- 
guish between participation in the discus- 
sions of issues of broad social, economic or 
general public character on the one hand 
and partisan political issues on the other 
hand.” The Act itself (Section 18) excepts 
from the prohibition of activity in political 
management and campaigns activity 


in connection with any question which is not specifically 
identified with any National or State political party. 
For the purposes of this section, questions relating to 
constitutional amendments, referendums, approval of 
municipal ordinances, and others of a similar character, 
shall not be deemed to be specifically identified with 
any National or State political party. 

Presumably activity in support of any 
candidate for office (with exceptions to be 
noted) would be prohibited. Employees 
might be politically active in support of 
a constitutional amendment for public 
ownership of utilities but not in support of 
a candidate pledged to the same end. Nor 
would lobbying by associations of covered 
state employees before Congress and state 
legislatures be affected. 


5 pose political-activity clause is slightly 
narrower in coverage than the anti- 
assessment and _  authority-and-influence 
clauses. The political-activity clause, the 
Act states, shall not apply to 

(1) the Governor or the Lieutenant Governor of any 
State or any person who is authorized by law to act as 
Governor, or the mayor of any city; (2) duly elected 
heads of executive departments of any State or munici- 
pality who are not classified under a State or municipal 
merit or civil-service system; (3) officers holding elec- 
tive offices. 

By prohibiting political activity and 
campaigning by appointed heads of certain 
departments of states and cities, Section 12 
goes further than the comparable limita- 
tion applicable to federal officials; it will 
probably require amendment to permit 
political activity by policy-forming officials. 

The political-activity clause applies to 


8S. 282, 76th Cong., ist sess.; S. Rep. No. 1159, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess. 
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the election of all state, local, and federal 
officials, with the exceptions to be noted. 
Although nominations are not specifically 
mentioned, the term, “‘political activity,” 
is construed to include nominations as well 
as elections. The Act (Section 18), however, 
permits political activity by the affected 
employees 


in connection with any election and the preceding cam- 
paign if none of the candidates is to be nominated or 
elected at such election as representing a party any of 
whose candidates for Presidential elector received votes 
in the last preceding election at which Presidential 
electors were selected. 


The procedure for the enforcement of 
Section 12 is, in brief, hearing, and decision 
by the Civil Service Commission initiated 
on the basis of reports from federal grant- 
administering agencies or information from 
any other source. The entire record before 
the Commission is subject to review regard- 
ing both “questions of fact and questions of 
law” by the federal circuit court and then, 
on certiorari, by the Supreme Court. The 
penalty is removal from office of the violator 
within go days after notice of decision by 
the Commission. Failure by the state to 
remove (or re-employment by any state or 
any local agency of the state within a period 
of 18 months) entails a withholding from 
grants or loans to the state of an amount 
equivalent to two years’ compensation of 
the violator.’® 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


OW should the Hatch Act extension be 
evaluated? The determination of what 


” The Civil Service Commission has recently issued 
a series of rules and regulations covering the interpre- 
tation and application of the Act. See United States 
Civil Service Commission Political Activity and Political 
Assessments, Form 1236-A, September 22, 1940. 


the Act means and to whom it applies is a 
task of infinite complexity. The bulk of the 
state and local employees, however, to 
whom the limitations are applicable is 
readily identifiable. But the importance 
of the changes introduced by the amend- 
ments is greatly overestimated in popular 
discussion: the prohibition of political ac- 
tivity probably was not extended to as many 
employees as had already been brought un- 
der such a rule by the Social Security Act 
amendments. Moreover, many of the newly 
covered employees have no reputation of 
political activity. Yet the rules laid down by 
the Act will, on occasion, be a valuable 
statutory supplement to the policies already 
developed by federal grant-administering 
agencies. 

The attempt to prevent political activity 
by state employees without interfering with 
their patronage status is a device of doubt- 
ful efficacy. On the other hand, if the 
prohibition actually prohibits, the conse- 
quences for party organizations are not apt 
to be as dire as predicted; a substantial 
residue of personnel is left for machine use 
and, anyway, precinct captains, like doctors 
and theologians, often take excessive credit 
for what simply happens. Although the anti- 
assessment clause has wide loopholes, it will 
handicap party organizations that are to a 
large degree assessment-financed. The Act 
leaves unsolved the major problems of state 
and local personnel and of the relationship 
of the federal government to the problem, 
but the discussion stimulated by the Act has 
served to direct attention to the broad ques- 
tion of federal policy respecting the person- 
nel of subsidized activities as a whole. 


V. O. Key, jr., is Associate Professor of Political Science,at The Johns 
Hopkins University. He is author of the monograph, The Administration 


of Federal Grants to States. 














A Case Study in the Selection 


of Administrative Personnel 


JOHN J. CORSON 





N August, 1936, the United States Civil 
I Service Commission announced an un- 

assembled examination! for positions as 
managers and assistant managers of field of- 
fices of the Bureau of Oid-Age Insurance? 
of the Social Security Board. In developing 
this examination the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Social Security Board shared a 
three-fold problem: (1) to envisage the 
functions to be performed in field offices 
not yet established, (2) to determine the 
qualifications that a manager or assistant 
manager should possess to manage an office 
performing those functions, and (3) to 
indicate those fields of prior employment 
from which such qualifications would most 
likely be derived. 

The announcement of the examination 
contained relatively specific and, in retro- 
spect, courageous statements as to the func- 
tions of the offices, the requisite qualifica- 
tions of managers, and the preferable fields 
of prior employment experience. 

By August 1936, the Social Security Act 
had been enacted one year. Even after a 
year’s familiarity with the Act the exact na- 
ture of public old-age insurance was little 
known or understood.* The adoption of in- 
surance methods by government to accom- 
plish a social objective of nation-wide 





1See Announcement No. 95 (Unassembled), issued 
August 24, 1936, of examination entitled, “Principal 
Administrative Officer, $5,600 a Year,” etc. 

* Then known as the Bureau of Old Age Benefits. 

8 The substantial changes made in the old-age insur- 
ance program by the 1939 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, after lengthy discussion and debate, reflected 
the wide variety of opinions as to the nature of this so- 
cial insurance. 
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proportions constituted a novel enterprise 
of great magnitude. Here were combined 
the attributes of a private insurance enter- 
prise and a public social service. 

In envisaging the functions to be per- 
formed in the field offices which would ad- 
minister this program, it was foreseen that 
the personnel would be engaged in activi- 
ties incident to the maintenance of indi- 
vidual records of the earnings of each 
employee in insured employment, in the 
receipt of claims for benefits, and in the 
interpretation and explanation of the pur- 
pose and provisions of the old-age insurance 
program. In performing these functions, it 
was expected, the personnel in these offices 
would receive applications for social security 
account numbers; they would obtain wage 
data from employers who were delinquent 
in filing reports as to the earnings of their 
employees; they would deal frequently and 
sometimes intimately with aged employees, 
the survivors of deceased workers, and with 
their employers in the handling of claims 
for benefits; and lastly, they would meet 
with individuals, organizations of workers 
and of employers, and civic groups to pro- 
mote the understanding of the program. In 
1936, the prospective number of field offices 
was estimated at approximately four hun- 
dred. Each would serve an area of several 
counties around an urban center in which 
the office would be located. The smaller 
offices, it was estimated, would contain three 
persons; the largest approximately one hun- 
dred persons. 

There was clear agreement that for the 
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positions of managers and assistant man- 
agers of these offices administrative compe- 
tence—the ability to plan, direct and 
manage the work of others—was desired. 
The required administrative competence 
was of a calibre for which beginning com- 
pensation of from $3,200 to $5,600 per an- 
num was offered. Conflicting opinions 
revolved about the specific fields or subject 
matters in which such administrative com- 
petence should have been gained. The 
examination announcement? indicates (1) 


‘The announcement read, in part, as follows: “Ex- 
perience: Except for the substitutions provided below, 
they must show, as a minimum, the following experi- 
ence: General Requirement—For the principal and 
senior grades applicants must have had at least 4 years 
of preliminary or background experience in full-time 
paid employment requiring the assumption of indi- 
vidual responsibility and the exercise of independent 
judgment in a large field of operations. 

“For the positions of Administrative Officer and Senior 
Administrative Assistant, applicants must have had at 
least 4 years of preliminary or background experience 
in the insurance field, or in connection with a retire- 
ment system or in labor relations, public welfare, or 
social service work. This experience must have been in 
the performance of tasks ae the exercise of 
judgment and involving difficulties and responsibilities 
of a higher order than those involved in clerical posi- 
tions. 

“For any of these positions, there may be substituted, 
year for year, in lieu of this general provision, educa- 
tional training in a college or university of recognized 
standing. 

“Additional Requirements—Principal Administrative 
Officer—Seven years of responsible, progressive, and 
successful administrative experience of an exceedingly 
high order, at least 3 years of which must have been in 
an executive or senior administrative capacity in one 
or in any combination of the following specialized lines 
of work: “(The number of years’ experience reduced 
for lower grade positions for which examination was 
given.) 

“(a) In the home office, branch office, or general 
agency headquarters of a life insurance or workmen’s 
compensation insurance company, in actuarial, statis- 
tical, accounting, record keeping, or claims adjudication 
work, or in work dealing directly with group insurance 
or salary saving plans, or in agency training; (b) in a 
State, county, municipality, or private industrial or 
consulting organization in work dealing directly with 
the administration of a retirement system, an unem- 
ployment insurance plan, private pension or group an- 
nuity plan, or with workmen’s compensation, or any 
group insurance system; (c) in the administration of 
labor legislation or labor relations work; (d) in welfare 
administration or the administration of social legisla- 
tion; (e) in the administration of insurance laws; (f) in 
a department or independent establishment of the Fed- 
eral Government... . 

“Experience of applicants for any of the above grades 
must demonstrate ability to plan, organize, and execute 
technical procedures, ability to cooperate successfully 
with public and private organizations and individuals, 
and capacity for sound administrative judgment. 


the variety of fields of experience considered 
to be similar or related to this new public 
social service and (2) the methods used to 
discover administrative competence. 


EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


|B pemges the early years of operation of 
the old-age insurance program, some 
consideration has been given to the relative 
success of individuals serving in these ad- 
ministrative positions in the field. The 
methods employed in the studies under- 
taken are admittedly crude. Yet the results 
offer some interesting indications of rela- 
tionship between success in this job and 
factors which had to be weighed, in advance 
of any operating experience, in designing 
this examination. For bolder students they 





“Substitution of education or insurance degree or 
actuarial certificate for general experience described 
under ‘Additional Requirements’—For the positions of 
Principal Administrative Officer, Senior Administrative 
‘Officer, and Administrative Officer, applicants may 
substitute year for year for this experience, up to a 
maximum of 3 years, graduate work in insurance, pub- 
lic administration, business administration or in other 
fields closely related to the functions of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Applicants for these grades who possess 
an insurance degree or a certificate showing that they 
have qualified successfully in one or more examinations 
given by an actuarial society of recognized standing may 
substitute for 1 year of this experience a degree or cer- 
tificate showing that they have completed one examina- 
tion; or they may substitute for 2 years of this experi- 
ence a degree or certificate showing that they have 
completed two examinations. In no case, however, may 
substitution of the kind or kinds described in this para- 
graph be made for more than 2 years of the experience 
required for these three grades. 

“For the position of Senior Administrative Assistant, 
applicants may substitute 1 year of graduate work in 
one of the subjects indicated in the preceding paragraph 
for 1 year of this experience. Applicants for this grade 
who possess an insurance degree or a certificate show- 
ing that they have qualified in at least one examination 
given by an actuarial society of recognized standing may 
substitute such degree or certificate for 1 year of this 
experience. 

“In no grade, however, may applicants substitute col- 
lege study or an insurance degree or actuarial certificate 
for the experience required for each grade in one of the 
specialized lines of work described under ‘Principal Ad- 
ministrative Officer’. 

“4. Age: On the date of the close of receipt of appli- 
cations, applicants for the positions of Principal Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Senior Administrative Officer, and 
Administrative Officer must not have reached their fifty- 
third birthday, and applicants for the position of Senior 
Administrative Assistant must not have reached their 
forty-fifth birthday. These age limits do not apply to 
persons granted preference because of military or naval 
service, except that such applicants must not have 
reached the retirement age.” 
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may stimulate some thoughts (1) as to the 
relationship between administrative capac- 
ity and subject matter knowledge in a par- 
ticular field, and (2) as to methods of 
discovering administrative competence. 
Each person in the federal departmental 
classified civil service is required to be rated 
as to his efficiency once a year. An identical 
rating system is used for all field personnel 
in the Social Security Board. It was on the 
basis of these annual service ratings in 1938, 
1939 and 1940 that all field office managers 
and assistant managers in each of the Board’s 
offices were studied. The total number then 
occupying these positions included, in ad- 
dition to individuals recruited from the 
examination offered, others recruited by 
transfer from other agencies, by reinstate- 


ment from other existing civil service regis-* 


ters, and a number of individuals originally 
appointed from the Junior Civil Service 
Examiner register to junior administrative 
positions. All individuals serving as man- 
agers or assistant managers were ranked 
into five groups, each of which contained 
approximately 20 per cent of the total num- 
ber of field officers. Group No. I represents 
the highest rated individuals; No. II, the 
second highest; and so on to Group No. V, 
which represents those whose services were 
rated as least efficient. All evaluation of per- 
sonnel was on the basis of these groups. 

Presumably, such correlations as might 
be found to exist between (1) the relative 
success of individuals in these positions, and 
(2) such factors as the age of the individual, 
his or her educational training, the nature 
of his or her work experience, and the 
source of recruitment would offer helpful, 
though not conclusive, guides for the forma- 
tion of subsequent recruitment policy. 
Large prospective expansion in the number 
of field offices gave such results a practical 
utility outweighing, at the moment, the 
limitations of the techniques by which they 
were derived. Borrowing a phrase from the 
medical field, the study was essentially one 
in “gross anatomy.” Microscopic measure- 
ment was not attempted. 


AGE RELATIONSHIP 


HE relationship of age to success as a 

field office manager or assistant manager 
was first considered. (See Table 1.) While 
the studies revealed no clear and consistent 
trend, there was a definite tendency for per- 
sons in the older age classes to be concen- 
trated in the lower efficiency groups. This 
tendency was quite pronounced above age 
54. Conversely, a larger proportion of the 
younger individuals tended to be found in 
the higher efficiency groups. These tend- 
encies, however, were less clearly indicated 
in the 1940 study than in the data for the 
TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGERS AND ASSISTANT 


MANAGERS BY PRESENT AGE AND EFFICIENCY GROUP FOR 
1938, 1939, AND 1940. 








PER CENT IN EACH 
EFFICIENCY GROUP * 


II Ill IV Vv 


AGE NUMBER 








Total all ages 
1938 448 20 21 21 20 19 
1939 470 19 19 20 21 21 
1940 580 19 20 20 20 20 
Under 30 
1938 63 25 24 16 24 11 
1939 67 25 24 21 18 12 
1940 105, 16 22 22 25 15 


30-34 

1938 70 23 29 21 17 10 

1939 72 17 26 25 17 15 

1940 116 19 22 27 12 20 
35—39 

1938 64 20 19 23 20 17 

1939 68 22 24 21 13 21 

1940 85 27 21 13 25 14 
40—44 

1938 106 23 19 22 22 15 

1939 107 14 21 22 26 17 

1940 101 19 22 24 18 18 
45—49 

1938 85 13 18 22 20 27 

1939 gl 22 8 15 26 29 

1940 92 26 14 17 17 25 
50-54 

1938 35 23 20 20 11 26 

1939 35 23 14 17 14 31 

1940 45 11 18 16 18 38 
55-59 


1938 19 ss un KR- QR GB 

1939 21 10 14 14 29 33 

1940 25 4 28 24 32 12 
60 and over 


1938 > = 2 S&S ~- & 
1939 9 - 22 11 22 44 
1940 11 18 9 - 36 36 





* The distribution of administrative personnel by the 
numerical value of efficiency ratings was such that a 
division of the total number into five exactly equal 
groups was impossible. No adjustments in the per- 
centage distribution to force the five percentages to 
add to exactly 100 per cent have been made. 
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two earlier years. Persons under age 30, who 
received relatively high ratings in 1938 and 
1939, made a conspicuously poorer showing 
in 1940. Even in 1940, however, they were 
rated higher than individuals aged 50 or 
over. 


EDUCATION 


F gnstssie of the relationship between 
successful performance and extent of 
education did not yield any meaningful re- 
sults. Although the distributions were ir- 
regular, persons without college degrees 
apparently attained about the same degree 
of success as those with degrees. Neither 
persons with graduate work to their credit, 
nor those without any college education, 
appeared to have any marked advantage or 
disadvantage. Similar studies of the groups 
by type of college degree held and by major 
subject of undergraduate work did not dis- 
close any significant differences. 


PREviouS EXPERIENCE 


I‘ THE light of the original conflict of 
views as to the types of experience pre- 
ferred in the selection of appointees to ad- 
ministrative positions in the field, analysis 
of the relationship between successful per- 
formance and previous employment experi- 
ence was of particular interest. The 
individuals considered were classified into 
broad experiential categories such as: pri- 
vate business (except insurance), insurance, 
federal government, education, and social 
service.5 (See Table 2.) Previous experi- 
ence of the great majority of the individuals 
had been largely in one of these five broad 
fields. Such a classification is necessarily 
arbitrary, and the results are subject to a 
considerable degree of error. 

The tabulations indicated that individ- 
uals whose previous experience had been 
chiefly in educational work were more suc- 
cessful as managers and assistant managers 





5Prior occupations of individuals classified, under 
“social service” included: case worker in public or 
private agency; administrator of State or local welfare 
or relief agency; supervisor of community chest organ- 
ization or Y. M. C. A. 


than those with other backgrounds. Persons 
from the field of private business, other than 
insurance, were rather evenly distributed 
among the five efficiency groups. Indica- 
tions were somewhat contradictory for in- 
dividuals whose prior experience had been 
in the federal government. Their relative 
standing, very good in 1938, declined in suc- 
ceeding studies. Persons from the fields of 
private insurance and the social services 
made a poor showing in 1938 and 1939, but 
displayed improvement in 1940. 

TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGERS AND ASSISTANT 


MANAGERS BY CHIEF PREVIOUS OCCUPATION AND 
EFFICIENCY GROUP, FOR 1938, 1939 AND 1940 








PER CENT IN EACH 
CHIEF PREVIOUS EFFICIENCY GROUP * 


OccuPATION Number I II Ill IV Vv 
Total: 








1938 448 20 21 21 20 19 
1939 470 19 19 20 21 21 
1940 580 19 20 20 20 20 
Private business 
(except insurance) 
1938 145 22 18 21 21 18 
1939 166 16 22 20 23 18 
1940 217 18 19 22 21 20 
Insurance 
1938 100 15 16 24 24 21 
1939 99 15 16 21 20 27 
1940 100 18 24 20 22 16 
Federal government 
1938 89 25 20 20 18 17 
1939 85 24 14 21 14 27 
1940 122 21 16 19 19 25 
Education 
1938 58 21 33 19 12 16 
1939 7 24 24 21 18 13 
1940 85 20 25 25 15 15 
Social services 
1938 21 19 19 14 24 24 
1939 26 8 19 15 42 15 
1940 26 19 27 8 27 19 
Other 
1938 35 11 26 20 23 20 
1939 23 «(35s 9 17 26 
1940 3o go 13 17 13 27 


* See footnote, Table 1. 





SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT 


F INALLY, the groups were compared by 
source of recruitment. Individuals rein- 
stated into the federal service and those ap- 
pointed as experts or attorneys displayed a 
tendency toward the lower efficiency groups. 
(See Table 3.) Although the Administra- 
tive Officers’ register had been established 
from an examination especially designed to 
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produce individuals qualified for these po- 
sitions, a comparison between the service 
ratings of persons appointed from this list 
and those in other groups does not reveal 
them to be significantly higher. In 1938 and 
1939, the proportion of these individuals 
in the lower efficiency groups was consider- 
ably greater than in the more highly rated 
groups. Even in 1940, when they showed 
definite improvement, these officers were 
only a little above the average for all ad- 
ministrative personnel. On the basis of serv- 
ice ratings, the more successful employees 
are apparently those transferred from other 
agencies of the federal government and 
those appointed from the Junior Civil Serv- 
TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGERS AND ASSISTANT 


MANAGERS BY SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT AND EFFICIENCY 
Group, FOR 1938, 1939 AND 1940. 








PER CENT IN EACH 
SOURCE OF EFFICIENCY GROUP * 


RECRUITMENT NuMBER _ I II Ill IV Vv 








Total 
1938 448 20 21 21 20 19 
1939 470 19 19 20 21 21 
1940 580 19 20 20 20 20 
Administrative 
Officers’ Register 
1938 225 16 18 22 20 24 
1939 221 17 a7 17 25 24 
1940 209 22 22 19 20 19 
Junior Civil 
Service 
Examiners’ 
Register 
1938 go 27 26 18 22 8 
1939 94 20 28 17 22 13 
1940 115 16 22 27 18 17 
Transfer 
from other 
departments 
1938 49 29 24 24 14 8 
1939 68 24 22 32 10 12 


1940 103 21 19 20 18 20 
Reinstatement 
into Federal 


Government 
1938 53 17——i«a1T st G8! 
1939 54 17 81h 
1940 61 13 20 16 15 26 

Appointed as 

Expert or 

Attorney 
1938 12 - 17 25 17 42 
1939 17 12 23 18 23 23 
1940 21 29 10 14 29 19 


Other 
1938 19 26 32 16 16 11 
1939 16 38 12 12 19 19 
1940 71 20 20 20 27 14 





* See footnote, Table 1. 


ice Examiner register. Persons appointed 
from these sources, however, made a poorer 
showing in 1940 than in the two preceding 
years. 

On the whole, the tendencies indicated 
by the 1938 and 1939 studies were much 
less apparent in the 1940 study. In some in- 
stances, 1940 data were contradictory to the 
results of other studies. In view of other 
inconsistencies in the data, this might be 
considered to invalidate even the most ten- 
tative conclusions. However, it should be 
noted that in practically every case where a 
given age, experience, or recruitment class 
showed marked improvement in 1940, there 
had been a relatively small increase, or an 
actual decrease, in the number of individ- 
uals in that class. For example, persons re- 
cruited from the Administrative Officers’ 
register, whose rated efficiency increased 
substantially in 1940, had actually declined 
in number each year. This suggests that the 
gradual “weeding out” of less efficient indi- 
viduals had affected these groups more than 
others. It might also be interpreted to in- 
dicate that, while certain factors such as 
youth or a particular source of recruitment 
may be associated with adaptability to the 
job, the effect of these factors can be offset 
by longer experience. 

This possible interpretation is supported 
by a number of instances where certain 
classes of administrative personnel did not 
maintain the relatively high standing of 
previous years in 1940. Almost without ex- 
ception, these classes showed comparatively 
large numerical increases in 1940. For in- 
stance, individuals under age 30, whose ef- 
ficiency was lower in 1940 than in previous 
years, had increased in number by more 
than 50 percent in the last year. This was 
more than double the percentage increase 
for total administrative personnel. It is pos- 
sible that the relatively large number of 
new appointees in these classes contributed 
at least partially to their poorer showing in 
1940. To the extent that experience on the 
particular job offsets any disadvantages as- 
sociated with certain selection factors, how- 
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ever, these factors become less important in 
the selection process. 


Junior Civit SERvicE EXAMINER REGISTER 


HE results of these studies, inconclusive 

as they are, pose some interesting ques- 
tions as to the effectiveness of techniques 
designed to discover administrative compe- 
tence. These results must of course be con- 
sidered only in terms of the nature of the 
positions considered here, and the degree of 
competence required for these positions. 
They must be evaluated as well in the light 
of the methods by which they were derived. 
If there is any validity in an analysis based 
upon service ratings, even the most charita- 
ble interpretation of these results cannot 
credit the techniques associated with the 
Administrative Officers’ register with any 
outstanding degree of success. In contrast, 
the Junior Civil Service Examiner register 
appears to have produced a better type of 
administrative talent—at least for the par- 
ticular level of administration in which 
these persons are engaged. 

Some light was shed on this question by 
another study made of all the 313 persons 
appointed to field and departmental posi- 
tions in the Social Security Board, up to 
January 1, 1939, from the Examiner regis- 
ter.° These individuals were young college 
graduates, with little or no work experience 
prior to employment with the Board. The 
examination by which they were selected 
consisted of a test of general intelligence 
and of general knowledge. This study 
showed that individuals in the junior civil- 
service group received higher service rat- 
ings than were given in the Social Security 
Board as a whole. A comparison of the ex- 
aminer group with a selected control group 
of college graduates, however, revealed no 
significant differences in ratings. While the 
examiner group showed a slight superiority 
in one year, the control group made a some- 





* For a more complete description of the Junior Civil 
Service Examiner register, and an evaluation of its 
significance, see: Leonard D. White, Government Ca- 
reers for College Graduates, Civil Service Assembly, 
Publication No. 8, June, 1937. 
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what better showing in the next. With re- 
spect to salary advancement and survival 
rate in employment by the Board, the 
record of the Junior Civil Service Examiner 
group was considerably better than that of 
the control group. 

This study also attempted to determine 
whether any relationship existed between 
college ‘‘majors’’ in fields considered to be 
relevant to the work of the Board and suc- 
cessful performance. No significant rela- 
tionship was revealed. Measured by their 
service ratings, individuals with “majors” 
in such seemingly relevant fields as the 
social sciences, business, or public adminis- 
tration were no more successful than those 
with training in such apparently irrelevant 
subjects as chemistry, languages, biology, 
and the like. 


; Board has recently made a number 
of appointments from the newly estab- 
lished register for Junior Professional As- 
sistant. "Fhe examination for this register, 
like the Junior Civil Service Examiner test, 
included the requirement of college educa- 
tion and a general intelligence test. How- 
ever, the new examination emphasized 
knowledge in some specialized field rather 
than general information. When these ap- 
pointees have been employed for a sufficient 
length of time to permit similar analysis as 
to the relationship between subject matter 
of college training and relative success on 
the job, further light may be thrown on this 
interesting question. 

In general, the study of all appointees 
from the Junior Civil Service Examiner 
register bore out the tentative conclusions — 
with respect to these appointees suggested 
by the studies of managers and assistant 
managers. It showed that persons appointed 
from the Examiner register approximately 
equalled the control group of college grad- 
uates with respect to service ratings, and 
excelled the control group on other indices 
of performance. The study indicated not 
only that the examiner register had been a 
satisfactory source for recruitment, but that 
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it had been especially suitable for appoint- 
ments to junior administrative posts in the 
field offices. 


CONCLUSION 


HE results of these studies, undertaken 

as an incident in the development of a 
particular administrative agency, must be 
regarded with caution. Of necessity, the 
tools and methods employed were imper- 
fect. The applicability of any tentative con- 
clusions to other agencies is even more 
doubtful. The federal insurance program 
embodies concepts of social insurance con- 
trasting or contradictory to concepts pre- 
vailing in the fields of private insurance or 
other public social services. The position of 
manager or of assistant manager in the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance’ 
requires a combination of techniques and 
administrative competence somewhat dis- 





7™The name of this Bureau was changed for the 
second time in September 1939, after Congress had 
amended Title II of the Social Security Act to provide 
insurance benefits for the survivors of insured workers 
who die, as well as for aged workers who retire. 


similar from that of any other position. 
Further, the nature of these positions was 
throughout the time of these studies in the 
process of development. Far-reaching 
changes in the provisions of the Federal in- 
surance system, and in the philosophy be- 
hind it, were made by the 1939 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. These changes 
necessitated not only the expansion of field 
organization and duties, but also a shift in 
the basic concepts applicable to field ad- 
ministration. 

Further developments in the field job will 
undoubtedly occur. Until the duties pat- 
tern has crystallized to a greater extent, and 
until much additional study has been made 
of the factors affecting successful perform- 
ance, no real conclusions can be drawn. Yet 
the recruitment or advancement of field 
personnel is a continuing necessity. Such 
guides to desirable qualifications for admin- 
istrative personnel as are now available, 
however imperfect, must be used. Their use 
should result in their progressive improve- 
ment through the test of experience. 


John J. Corson is Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the Social Security Board. 
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in Cincinnati 


Selecting Unskilled Laborers 






KENNETH E. DOUGAN anp ADRIAN E. GORY 





this country today has a “dark conti- 

nent,” the field of unskilled labor is 
certainly one of the chief contenders for 
that title of doubtful honor. One factor con- 
tributing to the situation is the absence of 
uniformity in the attitude of merit system 
law-makers toward positions in this field. 
Model constitutions and statutes, even many 
forms of law already in effect, agree to some 
extent on the handling of skilled labor, 
clerical, administrative, professional and 
sub-professional groups of employes encour- 
aging the development of generally ac- 
cepted practices. When it comes to unskilled 
labor, however, no consistent attitude is 
apparent. 

Some merit system laws exempt such posi- 
tions from the classified service; others do 
not.1 Some laws authorize only qualifying 
examinations; some allow full competition. 
Some laws give civil service status to la- 
borers selected by administrative officers; 
some give all power of recruitment and se- 
lection to the central personnel agency. 
Further, some personnel men agree that the 
merit system can be applied successfully to 
unskilled labor; some, particularly those 
who are harassed and overburdened with 
other problems, look upon the unskilled 
laborer as a legitimate possession of the 
politician or as an employee who cannot 
be handled practicably on a merit basis. 


[' PUBLIC personnel administration in 





1 The Cincinnati Department of Personnel has full 
jurisdiction over unskilled labor and has virtually the 
same examining authority as it has over other branches 
of the classified service. 


It is our opinion that the field of un- 
skilled labor is just as valid a sphere of op- 
eration for the merit system as any other 
employe group and that the successful ap- 
plication of the merit system awaits only the 
development of satisfactory techniques. 
There seems to be no more justification for 
the exploitation of the laborer for political 
purposes, the denial of security in his job 
so long as he performs it satisfactorily, the 
denial of the privilege of competing for pro- 
motion to skilled or supervisory work, or the 
denial of any other advantages provided by 
a well administered merit system than there 
would be for other employes. 

From the standpoint of the employing 
governmental jurisdiction the unskilled 
labor group is of vital importance. No mat- 
ter what the type of organization, super- 
vision or equipment used, a large part of 
the actual work done in such fields as the 
construction and maintenance of property, 
cleaning, and collection of waste must be 
done by laborers. How to pick a “good” 
laborer and reject a ““bad”’ one may be a yet 
unsolved problem, but one can hardly fail 
to recognize that there is a difference be- 
tween the two, which, if multiplied by ten 
or a hundred or a thousand men, will be 
of importance to the employer. In public 
relations alone, the appearance of a laborer 
in a crew on the street who is industrious or 
lazy, sober or drunk, quiet or loud, must 
impress the tax payer more than a hundred 
clerks or engineers whom he never sees. A 
discourteous laborer can easily prejudice 
citizens against an entire administration. 
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T IS easy, of course, to say that laborers 

should be selected under, and should 
work within the framework of, a merit sys- 
tem. It is often more difficult, however, to 
realize this objective. Some techniques on 
which public personnel men rely most 
heavily in selecting other kinds of employes 
do not seem to be applicable here. For in- 
stance, most of our tests are highly verbal 
and many laborers cannot or will not take 
them satisfactorily. Work records for this 
group are even less easily determined and 
less reliable as a criterion than for other 
applicants. There is little agreement as to 
the basis to be used in determining whether 
a given position is, in fact, skilled or un- 
skilled labor. It is to be kept in mind, of 
course, that titles alone are poor guides to 
the determination of this point—especially 
on an interjurisdictional basis. Since job- 
content of labor positions can, and does vary 
substantially from one jurisdiction to an- 
other, a type of work that is in one locality 
definitely at the unskilled level may in an- 
other jurisdiction be in the skilled group. 

Again, there is substantial disparity 
among agencies in the degree to which in- 
dividual differences among unskilled labor 
classes are recognized. Some agencies favor 
the extension of the more or less detailed 
division of classes to the unskilled labor 
group, reasoning logically that even here 
some rudimentary skills or different basic 
aptitudes are necessary. Other agencies, 
equally sincere and thoughtful, divide the 
entire field into a few general groups, such 
as “heavy,” “light,” “custodial,” and similar 
broad categories. Added to this, the prob- 
lem of seasonal and temporary employes is 
more acute in this field than in others and 
affects selective processes correspondingly. 
Also present is the question of annual versus 
hourly or daily rates, although this is not 
directly a problem of selection. 
~~? The principal class titles in Cincinnati’s unskilled 
labor service are Laborer—Asphalt, Concrete, Park, 
Power Plant, Street Repair and Trench; Street Cleaner; 
Waste Collection Helper; Garageman; Hospital Maid; 


Hospital Attendant; Hospital Orderly; Cleaner; and 
Charwoman. 





LTHOUGH selection of unskilled la- 
bor has been on a competitive basis in 
Cincinnati since 1928 and employees in the 
unskilled labor service have had civil serv- 
ice status since 1912, there has been a move- 
ment recently toward the improvement of 
selective processes which has resulted in a 
few marked changes in technique over the 
method that was formerly used almost ex- 
clusively—oral interview. Prior to attacking 
the problem of selection itself a change was 
made in the method of recruitment. 

In past years examinations for unskilled 
positions were neither announced in the 
Personnel Department’s monthly bulletin 
nor in the daily papers, advertisement of 
unskilled labor positions not being required 
under the law. During the early thirties the 
dependence on word-of-mouth and “in- 
formal” recruitment did, of course, bring 
in a sufficient number of high quality appli- 
cants for most of the positions involved. 
Recently, however, notices of all such ex- 
aminations have been included in the bulle- 
tin, and they are also advertised. Since this 
has been done only since February, 1940 
(other phases of the program are older), no 
comparative data is available as to the qual- 
ity and quantity of workers obtained under 
the new and old systems. Six such examina- 
tions have been advertised, but in each case 
a file of preliminary requests for applica- 
tions existed, and it is difficult to determine 
the exact effect of the formal recruiting 
program. 

In view of the advantages offered by city 
employment in this as well as other fields, 
broader recruitment should certainly be ex- 
pected to bring in many better workers. 
This last would apply especially to women 
applying for hospital attendant positions 
who have never worked or have had only 
casual employment. A longer time, how- 
ever, must elapse before any final judgment 
can be made on the merits of advertisement 
and announcement. It may be that the re- 
cruitment of unskilled labor requires a 
technique of its own, rather than the adap- 
tion of traditional methods. 
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SELECTION FACTORS 


S IS the case in any field of recruitment, 
the first problem in the improvement 
of selection methods is that of job analysis, 
including the determination of qualifica- 
tions necessary for the job and the attributes 
to be tested. As eligible lists were needed, 
analyses were made and separate job speci- 
fications were drafted to replace the combi- 
nation specification of “laborer.” ‘Those 
already completed are “laborer—concrete,” 
“laborer—street repair,” and “laborer— 
trench.” Revisions were made of a number 
of the separate job specifications already in 
use. The usual techniques were used, in- 
cluding job visitation and consultation with 
division heads, supervisors, and foremen. 

In addition to the differences in the 
duties and necessary qualifications dis- 
covered, some significant attitudes and ideas 
of departmental officials were disclosed in 
the course of the conferences. Outside of 
the ability to read and write, a good phy- 
sique, intelligence, and experience in the 
particular type of work, departmental su- 
pervisors seemed to care little about the 
qualifications of those sent them. The ability 
to read and write was found to be desirable 
for all positions for a number of reasons. 
In addition to the understanding of orders 
and bulletins, reading of street signs, ability 
to understand such matters as their own 
wages, retirement deductions and the like, 
this talent also served as a measure of pro- 
tection against the unscrupulous type of 
high-pressure credit operator who tradi- 
tionally preys upon the illiterate laborer. 

It was generally agreed that an attempt 
should be made to raise the general intel- 
ligence level of the unskilled laborers. This 
was based upon the desirability of retaining 
the present policy of permitting promotion 
to supervisory and more skilled positions 
which, to the best of our present knowledge, 
require more intelligence than is required 
only for laboring work. Assuming intelli- 
gence to be the attribute responsible for the 
ability to understand and follow directions, 


a rise in the intelligence level was felt de- 
sirable for the laboring work in itself. 


Mc departmental and divisional of- 
ficials agreed that more attention 
should be paid to the physique of the indi- 
vidual. This did not imply dissatisfaction 
with the present medical-physical examina- 
tion administered at the time of appoint- 
ment, but referred rather, to the size and 
strength of the individual. For some posi- 
tions, such as waste collection helper, where 
lifting had been included as a part of the 
demonstration test, the problem did not 
arise. Nor did it arise in connection with 
the institutional help or the purely custodial 
positions. However, the attitude of depart- 
ments which employed trench, street repair, 
and concrete laborers was that a minimum 
height and weight standard should be set. 
This in itself would involve no difficulty, 
and, in fact, it seemed to be a fair solution 
of the problem when used in conjunction 
with the already existing medical examina- 
tion. 

Closely related to the factor of physique 
is the matter of age limits. The age limits 
established for most unskilled positions 
range from a minimum of twenty-one to a 
maximum of forty-five or fifty. From the 
department’s point of view, raising the min- 
imum age to twenty-five would be desirable 
in that it would produce a more stable type 
of worker. From the standpoint of the per- 
sonnel agency, however, such a minimum 
limit would be impractical, particularly if 
the list is expected to yield a supply of po- 
tential foremen capable of being developed 
within the service. The solution to this 
problem seems to lie in a more careful in- 
terview and examination of the work 
record, rather than an increase in the mini- 
mum age limit. 


X& TO the recommended maximum age 
limit of thirty-five years, several ob- 
stacles stand in the way of such a change, 
desirable though it may be. Among these, 
the certainty of an unfavorable public re- 
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action looms large. While restrictions in 
favor of younger men are in harmony with 
the aims of a recruitment program aimed 
to secure employees with a “service expect- 
ancy” of twenty-five to thirty years of em- 
ployment, it cannot be said that the typical 
duties in most of these classes of employ- 
ment are intrinsically so exacting that a 
mature, able-bodied man with intelligence, 
experience, and coordination of muscle can- 
not perform them satisfactorily—even 
though he may be well past thirty-five years 
of age. Again, the solution lies in the ex- 
amination program, where measures must 
be devised to eliminate the applicant who 
has become so set in his workways that he 
cannot adapt himself to a new situation, 
without at the same time arbitrarily barring 
the man whose age has given him valuable 
experience. 

This factor of experience was one of the 
most important elements considered in 
drafting the job specification. At the same 
time, it was the most difficult to determine 
and the one upon which there was the least 
agreement among departments. In consider- 
ing the positions of trench and street repair 
laborer, the supervisors were far from being 
consistent. At times they expressed the view 
that they would prefer individuals of ca- 
pacity to those of experience, that they 
would be pleased with an eligible list of 
otherwise well qualified men whom they 
could train. They sought men who had had 
some (i.e. one year) work as a laborer but 
not necessarily any experience in the par- 
ticular field. 

At other times, particularly when inter- 
viewing after certification, they favored 
from one to three years of directly related 
work as a background. Further, with respect 
to these three positions, it often appeared 
that supervisors considered as acceptable 
experience only that obtained by work done 
for a limited group of contractors. One is 
inclined, under the circumstances, to won- 
der whether or not the past experience 
of these supervisors before entering the city 
service had not influenced them to over- 


estimate the value of employment with one 
or more of the larger contracting firms. 


Fig reconciling these points of view 
and considering the job visitations, 
the requirement set for most of these posi- 
tions was one year of laboring experience, 
preferably in the field of the class to be 
filled. In the case of concrete laborer, which 
is really an assistant to the cement finisher, 
the requirement of directly related experi- 
ence was made absolute. 

In the case of the institutional positions— 
hospital orderly, maid, and attendant—a 
somewhat different situation was disclosed. 
Here experience in hospital work was con- 
sidered in many cases to be a definite dis- 
advantage. To weight experience heavily 
would be to give an advantage to the floater 
so often found in institutional employment 
who sometimes acquires from his short 
periods of work more of the trickery and 
art of avoiding work than valuable experi- 
ence. The ideal plan, it would appear, is to 
select these workers almost entirely on the 
basis of their capabilities, supplemented by 
a definite vestibule training program. An 
alternate approach is to develop a training 
program for this kind of help which would 
provide a reservoir for all of the hospitals 
in the city and, at the same time, a basis for 
selection. Even without either of these pos- 
sibilities being realized at the present time, 
in the last hospital orderly and hospital at- 
tendant examination, training and experi- 
ence were given a weight of only 10 per cent. 


TESTING FOR UNSKILLED LABOR 

arson first of the new testing procedures 

for unskilled labor was the practical 
demonstration test, first used in a modified 
form for waste collection helper in the 
spring of 1936. In this test, applicants are 
required to report in groups to the depart- 
ment’s garage, where seasoned workers give 
them demonstrations in handling, lifting, 
and dumping refuse cans filled to various 
levels with sand. Then, one at a time, they 
repeat the exercise before a grading board 
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of examiners from the personnel depart- 
ment and the waste collection division. Fol- 
lowing this, applicants are given an overall 
grade on a combination of such factors as 
ability to follow instructions, coordination 
in lifting and handling, and the general 
facility with which the applicant performed 
the task. This grade is weighted and com- 
bined with an evaluation of training and 
experience (largely an estimate of relia- 
bility as indicated by the work record) and 
an oral interview. The weighted total then 
determines the applicant’s rank on the eli- 
gible list.* 

The average of the last two service rat- 
ings for the group of waste collection helpers 
in service prior to 1937 when the present 
examination was initiated was compared 
with the group that entered the service since 
that time. Both averages were seventy-eight 
on a percentage conversion scale. Under the 
circumstances, this shows a balance in favor 
of the newer group, for the older group 
represents the survivors of from three to 
ten years of culling by dismissal, lay-off, and 
resignation, whereas the newer group is 
largely intact. In addition, those still in 
service after three or more years should 
have become better workmen by virtue of 
their experience. 

The superintendent of the waste collec- 
tion division, who has been with the di- 
vision in a supervisory capacity since before 
this type of examination was used, feels that 
the test is an unqualified success in improv- 
ing the quality of the helpers. This and the 
figures cited do not mean, of course, that 
additional improvement is impossible, but 
they do indicate a distinct improvement 
over the former method of an oral inter- 
view alone. It is possible that when the next 
examination is held further attempt will 
be made to improve the selection process by 
including a written test to limit the number 
of those eligible for the demonstration test. 


8In handling the large number of applicants in 1938 
the Cincinnati Personnel Department used for the first 
time a technique since adopted for the police and fire 
entrance examinations—a thumb print for identification 
in the several parts of the examination. 
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The driving test for garagemen is an- 
other form of demonstration test included 
in the program. Here the applicant is ex- 
amined for his ability to handle trucks and 
trailer trucks in close quarters in and 
around the garages and incinerators. The 
test, similar to those often given for truck 
driver both in Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
was again combined with an oral interview 
and an evaluation of training and experi- 
ence. 


I‘ BOTH of the practical demonstration 
tests mentioned, evidence of certain na- 
tive or acquired skills was sought, as a basis 
for predicting success in at least one phase 
of the job. However, the use of comprehen- 
sive demonstration tests is limited by the 
difficulties of administration and by the fact 
that it is not possible in an artificial situa- 
tion to observe the performance of the ap- 
plicant in all phases, or even the most 
important phases, of most jobs. Also, the 
specificity of muscular activity makes gen- 
eralization from a single situation of doubt- 
ful validity except in positions in which a 
single activity dominates the work. When 
this is true, as in the position of waste col- 
lection helper, or when some particular skill 
is required, such as the ability to drive a 
truck, practical demonstration tests have 
proved valuable as a technique of selection. 

By adding to the examination program 
other tests for primary abilities, knowledges, 
skills and experience, the oral interview has 
been released from its former complete re- 
sponsibility and is now used in the same 
way that the oral is commonly used for 
other classes of work. During this phase of 
the process, effort is now made to measure 
the candidate’s personality, ability to get 
along with others, attitudes toward work, 
and the other nebulous qualities which go 
to make up the manner in which the appli- 
cant will fit into the job in question. As 
such there is nothing new in the use of the 
oral interview, for it here has all of the 
strength and weakness of oral interviews 
under other circumstances. It is hoped, 
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however, that the greater opportunity now 
afforded for focussing attention on these 
important points during the interview will 
yield a higher type of employe in terms of 
reliability, attitudes, morale, and discipline. 

As previously mentioned, a training and 
experience grade is a part of the examina- 
tion score. As in other examinations, the 
grade is based upon the information regard- 
ing schooling and work as shown on the ap- 
plication form. Sometimes this information 
is verified and elaboratéd upon during the 
oral interview, although the grade is kept 
separate. Such a procedure permits a more 
detailed examination of the work experi- 
ence than is the case when ratings are based 
entirely on the application statement. How- 
ever, when more than one examining board 
is used, it is difficult to maintain a consist- 
ency of grading, necessitating a joint meet- 
ing of the examiners and a review of the 
grades which have been given at the time of 
the oral. Other difficulties which arise in 
the grading of training and experience are 
not unique but are common to all ratings 
of training and experience. As such they do 
not enter the limits of this discussion. 


pes first type of written test for unskilled 
labor used by the Cincinnati Personnel 
Department was the achievement test. This 
type of test can be defended easily as being 
directly and obviously related to the work. 
When the position involved demands previ- 
ously acquired knowledges and skills, this 


type of test is of substantial value. How- 
ever, even in this phase of the work it has 
been found that some acquired skills, such 
as truck driving, cannot be tested by the 
paper and pencil method. 

In addition to this limitation is the fact 
that some of the positions in the local serv- 
ice are unique. It is to the advantage of the 
service, therefore, to select applicants who 
have the most native ability to acquire the 
necessary knowledges and _ skills. It is 
granted that in many instances the task may 
be so easy that the learning time differential 
between the average and the best applicants 


would be negligible. Nevertheless, the evol- 
ution of job requirements and conditions, as 
well as the emergencies which invariably 
arise in these kinds of work, place a pre- 
mium upon mental alertness. A progressive 
promotional policy requires that a nice 
balance be struck between previous experi- 
ence and the capacity for growth. The best 
known test to measure this capacity for 
growth is the mental alertness or general 
intelligence test. 


LABORER ADAPTABILITY TEST 


F aur anicigs adaptability test was de- 
vised and, after revisions based on use 
for street repair and trench laborer, was 
given to 276 applicants for the position of 
street cleaner. It was composed of seventy- 
five questions of the multiple choice type 
embracing, in laborer’s language, the fields 
of arithmetic, vocabulary, general informa- 
tion, logical reasoning, letter and number 
series and the like. The difficulty ranged 
from 10 per cent to 80 per cent. The relia- 
bility coefficient by the odd-even method 
was .g699. 

In order to measure its validity as an in- 
telligence test and to evaluate its success in 
minimizing the verbal aspects of intelli- 
gence, the revised Beta Test, the non- 
literate equivalent of the Army Alpha, was 
given to the same group. The correlation 
between the tests was .8235. While this 
correlation seemed satisfactory, the ques- 
tion arose as to how these two tests compared 
in their ranking of the applicants within 
the three upper deciles, since the written 
test is usually used to eliminate from further 
competition those falling below that point. 
A lower correlation was expected because 
it was calculated upon a more select group 
and because the number of cases was re- 
duced from 276 to 83. 

The resultant correlations of these two 
groups with each other were .31 and .44. 
This means that in relation to the ranking 
of the revised Beta, the laborer adaptability 
test ranked the applicants in the upper three 
deciles only .o5 better than chance. If the 
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laborer adaptability test alone had been 
given, fourteen applicants would have 
passed (would have come within the upper 
three deciles) who would have failed had 
only the revised Beta test been given. Con- 
versely, if only the revised Beta had been 
used, fourteen would have passed who failed 
in the laborer adaptability test. By combin- 
ing with equal weight the scores of those 
who finished within the upper three deciles 
on either of the tests, eleven failed. 

All twenty-eight were seriously affected 
by the choice of test. All this represents, of 
course, a problem on which further study 
must be made, but it does not deny the 
worth of the laborer adaptability test, for 
this test did eliminate from further con- 
sideration in the subsequent tests the poorer 
competitors. More important still, admin- 
istrators of those divisions using positions 
for which the test was designed have ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the improvement in 
the quality of appointees. 


ESIRING further data, the Cincinnati 
Personnel Department determined to 
experiment with a group of laborers already 
in service. Fifty-eight men were selected 
from the highway maintenance division to 
sample varying degrees of proficiency. The 
age of the men ranged from twenty-four to 
sixty-five years, and schooling ranged from 
none to twelve years. The laborer adapta- 
bility test, the revised Beta test, and a paper 
and pencil adaptation of the vocabulary 
section of the revised Stanford-Binet test* 
were all given to this group. 

The revised Beta was non-verbal, the 
Binet extremely verbal, and the laborer 
adaptability test somewhere between the 
two. This was indicated by the correlations. 
The laborer adaptability correlated .873 
with the revised Beta and .704 with the 
Binet Vocabulary. The revised Beta and the 
Binet Vocabulary correlated only .61. 
~ 4“We have found the vocabulary test to be the most 
valuable single test in the scale. . . . It agrees to a high 
degree with the mental age rating on the scale as a 


” Measuring Intelligence, Louis M. Terman 
and Maud A. Merrill, p. 302. 


Disregarding the theories of its origin, 
intelligence is thought to be independent 
of school achievement. The correlations be- 
tween the tests and the last grade of school 
completed were: 


School grade—Binet Vecabulary 568 
School grade—Laborer adaptability .691 
School grade—Revised Beta . 679 
It is interesting that the Binet Vocabu- 
lary, which upon the surface would appear 
to be most subject to the influence of formal 
schooling, shows the least relationship with 
the school grade. Because it may be assumed 
to be a natural tendency for the more in- 
telligent to attend school longer, the im- 
portance of the apparent relationship 
between schooling and intelligence may be 
minimized. In other words, it is quite pos- 
sible that the intelligence of the individual 
may have partially determined the amount 
of schooling rather than that the schooling 
affected the result on the intelligence test. 


N DEVELOPING the test, effort was 
made to avoid giving any undue advan- 
tage to younger men, since the selection 
methods of personnel agencies are often 
attacked by the older applicants as being 
unfair to them. Being longer removed from 
their scholastic experiences, they claim to 
have lost their familiarity with the tech- 
nique of taking a test. This claim is not sub- 
stantiated by the facts, the correlations be- 
tween the age and the test results being: 


— .161 
— .264 
— .294 
Two attempts were made to attack the 
most important problem—the validity of 
the intelligence tests and of the new selec- 
tion program as a whole. To date no defi- 
nite conclusions have been reached other 
than the important fact that departmental 
administrators are pleased with the results. 
The use of service ratings as a criterion 
shows nothing as yet due to the insufficient 
number of cases and the shortness of time 
since appointment. However an inspection 
of the records of those appointed to two 


Age in years—Binet Vocabulary 
Age in years—Laborer adaptability 
Age in years—Revised Beta 
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divisions from the eligible list for trench la- 
borer shows that only one was released at 
the close of the probationary period. This 
individual had gained his relatively high 
rank on the eligible list by virtue of twenty 
per cent war service credit. With this ex- 
ception all of the service ratings at the close 
of the probationary period have been highly 
satisfactory. 

In the experiment with laborers already 
in service, a departmental rank as to their 
proficiency showed no correlation with the 
rank on the intelligence tests. However, be- 
cause this ranking admittedly considered 
factors other than intelligence, the meaning 
of this lack of correlation is doubtful and 
deserves further study. As soon as a suffi- 
cient number have been appointed from the 
new eligible lists and have served long 


enough to become thoroughly acclimated in 
the job, a more extensive study of validity 
is planned. 


ERTAINLY the advertisement of un- 
skilled labor positions, the more strin- 
gent requirements of physique, the develop- 
ment of demonstration tests where such are 
feasible, and the early elimination of “im- 
possible” applicants are steps in the right 
direction. If further study shows that the 
use of the intelligence test is valid only for 
elimination of the poorer candidates, it 
would still be a valuable technique for this 
purpose, leaving the rank on the eligible 
list to be determined largely by such other 
phases of the examination as the oral inter- 
view and the appraisal of training and ex- 
perience. 


Kenneth E. Dougan and Adrian E. Gory are Junior Examiners on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Department of Personnel. 














COURT DECISIONS 
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Court REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION 
T HAS long been the policy of the courts 
I to sustain the actions of personnel agencies 
involving the exercise of discretion or judg- 
ment where it appeared to the court that such 
exercise of discretion or judgment was not un- 
reasonable or arbitrary. 

In the recent case of Cowen v. Reavy, 28 N. 
E. 2d, 390, the New York Court of Appeals 
questioned the exercise by the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in fixing the requirements for 
entrance and standard for testing qualifica- 
tions of applicants for appointment to the 
position of unemployment insurance referee, 
and found occasion to differ with the wisdom 
of the commission in the particular instance. 
The court was careful to point out that ordi- 
narily exercise by the commission of discretion 
and judgment in fixing the requirement for 
entrance in examination or in the conduct of 
examinations would not be subject to judicial 
review, except in the event of a clear showing 
that the action of the commission was “arbi- 
trary, capricious or unreasonable.” The court 
differed with the commission in the validity 
of the requirement of the commission in ex- 
cluding from the examination lawyers with 
five years’ active practice who did not have 
certain specialized experience. A divided court 
also questioned the reasonableness of the com- 
mission in fixing a relative weight of 40 per 
cent for the written examination and 60 per 
cent for “training, experience and general 
qualifications.” All of the members of the court 
agreed that the commission could not, in any 
event, qualify only lawyers who graduated 
from recognized law schools. 

After describing the duties of the position, 
the commission’s notice of examination speci- 
fied the minimum of qualifications required. 
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These may be summarized substantially as 
follows: 


(a) Applicants who are high school graduates and 
who have six years’ full-time, paid employment (at 
least two years in a supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity) in one of the following: 

1. Positions in the placement or personnel office of a 
business or labor organization or an employment 
agency. 

2. Positions involving management or direction of a 
large staff of personnel. 

3. Positions in the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 

4. Positions in a public or private agency dealing 
with compliance with labor laws or labor agreements. 

5. Positions involving settling insurance claims. 

(b) Applicants who are college graduates and have 
four years of experience in (a) (at least one year in a 
supervisory or administrative capacity). 

(c) Applicants who are graduates from a recognized 
school of law, who are admitted to the Bar and have had 
at least five years’ experience in active practice of the 
law including or supplemented by the following special- 
ized experience: 

1. One year full-time paid employment in one of the 
positions described in (a) which must have been in an 
administrative or supervisory capacity, or 

2. Two years’ satisfactory full-time experience in a 
public agency or civic organization in drafting legisla- 
tion, or in formulating rules of procedure affecting con- 
tested claims, or 

3. Two years’ full-time paid employment in the active 
conduct of labor or workmen’s compensation cases, or 

4. Two years’ experience with a government agency as 
arbitrator or referee. 


The proceeding was brought by a number 
of petitioners who were lawyers and who had 
been in active practice of law for more than 
five years. The applications of some of the peti- 
tioners were rejected by the commission because 
the petitioners lacked specialized experience 
indicated in the examination announcement. 
The lower courts cancelled the commission’s 
examination and directed the commission to 
revise the minimum qualifications prescribed 
for the position of unemployment insurance 
referee so as to permit participation in the 
examination by attorneys admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of the state, who have had 








five years’ experience in general practice. The 
commission was also directed to strike from 
any notice of a new examination the provi- 
sion which gave a rating weight of 60 per 
cent for “training, experience and general 
qualifications,” with permission to substitute 
therefor objective standards in the rating of 
applicants. 

The statutory duties of an employment in- 
surance referee are defined as follows by the 
Labor Law: 

It shall be the duty of a referee, under the supervi- 
sion, direction and administrative control of the appeal 
board, to hear and decide disputed claims for the bene- 
fits, to hear and decide cases arising under section five 
hundred twenty-three hereof, and to conduct such other 
and further hearings in connection with the foregoing 
as may be required by the appeal board. 
Commenting on the requirement for special- 
ized experience on the part of attorneys and 
the objection of the petitioners who had not 
had such specialized experience, the court 
points out that the duties require of a referee 
the ability to interpret the statute and to apply 
its provisions to a particular state of facts 
which give rise to each controversy, and the 
majority opinion states: 

Mindful of these requirements—which partake of the 
judicial function—it is difficult to state a reason why ad- 
mission to the Bar, followed by five years of active prac- 
tice in the law, would not be sufficient as a qualification 
for the performance of those duties. We cannot say, 
as a matter of law, however, upon the present record 
that the additional minimum qualifications set forth 

. in the commission’s notice of examination, are 
unreasonable. The question of the reasonableness of 
such additional minimum qualifications is, in the cir- 
cumstances present here, one of fact . . . and should 
be made the subject of proof at Special Term. 

The majority opinion also regarded the re- 
quirement as “an unreasonable and arbitrary 
discrimination against the lawyer who is not 
a graduate of a recognized school of law, but 
who may have qualified in this State as an at- 
torney and counsellor at law by admission to 
practice in accordance with the rules author- 
ized by statute and promulgated by this 
Court.” 

It also found the “quality of reasonableness” 
lacking in the action of the commission in giv- 
ing a relative weight of 40 per cent to the 
written examinations covering the duties of 
the position and ascribing 60 per cent to “train- 
ing, experience and general qualifications.” 
The court states further: 


But the mandate for competition becomes futile 
when, as here, we find that a candidate’s ‘general quali- 
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fications’—wholly subjective to the examiners and un- 
appraised by objective standards of any kind—are made 
a test of fitness and, with training and experience, are 
given a rating weight of 60 per cent. 

The minority opinion concurred in by three 
of the seven judges, is in accord with the ma- 
jority opinion except with respect to the right 
of the commission to determine the qualifica- 
tions as to experience to be required in the 
examination. The minority opinion points out 
that broad powers are granted to administra- 
tive boards and that action of such boards 
within the scope and powers conferred upon 
them can only be invalidated when the action 
is arbitrary or unreasonable, palpably illegal. 
The minority opinion states further: 

The Commission need not show the reasonableness 

of its determination. It is only where the administra- 
tive board errs as a matter of law by arbitrary, capricious 
or unreasonable action that the courts may intervene. 
The qualification of experience may be useful even if 
not indispensable in securing the type of professional 
man best fitted for the positions to be filled. The deter- 
mination rests with the Commission, not with the 
courts. 
(NOTE: Instead of going to trial on the issues 
of fact as to the reasonableness of the commis- 
sion’s action, the parties in the proceeding 
agreed to remit the matter to the Civil Service 
Commission to determine reasonable entrance 
requirements in accord with the majority 
opinion of the court. ) 

Shortly after the decision in the Cowen case 
the issue arose again in Rosenstrauch v. Reavy, 
at Special Term (21 N. Y. S. 2d, 358) where the 
court distinguishing the Cowen case upheld 
the commission’s objection to the candidate 
who had not shown that he had had the neces- 
sary supervisory experience to qualify. 

The petitioner, who is a lawyer, applied to 
take the examination for senior unemploy- 
ment insurance claims examiner. His applica- 
tion was rejected on the ground that he did 
not show the required experience. The peti- 
tioner alleged that the commission had acted 
in an arbitrary, capricious and unreasonable 
manner in excluding him and that he had 
been discriminated against; and that the ac- 
tion of the commission in rating applicants to 
the extent of 60 per cent for training, experi- 
ence and general qualifications was in direct 
violation of the law; and that the commission 
arbitrarily refused to give lawyers credit for 
experience obtained in their own law offices 
and work. 
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The commission in its answer denied that 
the petitioner was rejected on any such 
grounds, but because his application revealed 
that he did not have the necessary and ap- 
propriate supervisory experience in meeting 
the minimum qualifications. 

The court, refusing to “substitute its opin- 
ion” in place of the finding of the commission 
that the petitioner was not qualified in not 
having had the necessary supervisory experi- 
ence, stated further: 

The Civil Service Commission is an important arm 
and subdivision of the State of New York. It is a 
responsible administrative board clothed with broad 
powers, express and implied, conferred upon it by the 
Constitution and by statute. It would become lifeless 
and cease to function if shackled and straight jacketed 
by judicial process, or if stripped of reasonable discre- 


tion to carry into effect its considered judgments and 
rules. 


There is definite and good reason why broad latitude 
and discretion should be allowed to the Civil Service 
Commission to exercise its judgment in rating indi- 
viduals where good sense, personality, inherent ability 
and experience to do the right thing at the right time 
are indispensable essentials for the job as well as tech- 
nical knowledge. 


The court recognizing that it was “impos- 
sible for this court, and it would be presump- 
tuous for the court to say what percentage 
credit should be allowed for training, experi- 
ence and general qualifications,” nevertheless, 
following the Court of Appeals decision in the 
Cowen case, remitted the matter to the com- 
mission to make new regulations as to the 
weight and credit to be given candidates for 
training, experience and general qualifications. 


ELIGIBLE LIsTs 

N THE case Neal v. Williams, et al, 140 S. W. 

2d, 813, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
refused to permit the Personnel Commission 
of the Louisville City Health and Welfare de- 
partments to ignore an existing eligible list 
and hold a new examination in order to obtain 
additional eligibles. 

It appears that the commission had estab- 
lished an eligible list, the petitioner being 
number six on a list of ten persons. When the 
position of superintendent of the municipal 
Bureau of Social Service was later to be filled, 
there were but eight persons on the list. Five 
of the eight requested that their names be 
withdrawn. An effort was made to show that 
the petitioner was probably the only person 
who would have accepted the position had it 


been offered. The commission felt that, because 
of the importance of the position, a new ex- 
amination should be held. The director of 
welfare requested that the personnel director 
certify the names of three eligible male ap- 
plicants. This the personnel director refused to 
do. It appears that the personnel commission 
wished to hold a new examination and com- 
bine the original list with the new list resulting 
from another examination. The rules of the 
commission state that the personnel director, 
subject to the approval of the commission, may 
combine any list less than one year old with 
a more recently prepared list. The rules also 
provide that in making an appointment, the 
three persons standing highest on the employ- 
ment list, if there be as many as three names 
thereon, or all of such names on the list if 
there are fewer than three names, shall be 
certified for appointment; and that with the 
approval of the director, the appointing au- 
thority may specify the sex or race of persons 
to be certified in which event the director shall 
certify the highest persons of the sex and race 
specified. 

The court would not permit the commission 
to deprive the eligibles on the original list 
from certification for appointment through 
what apparently impressed the court as a sub- 
terfuge, particularly as the petitioner intimated 
that the rule had been applied in an unreason- 
able and arbitrary manner so as to discriminate 
against him. In the light of the record the 
court concluded that the action of the com- 
mission was arbitrary and discriminatory. The 
court stated: 

There is some indication that the personnel director 
and the personnel commission were manifesting concern 
as to whom should be appointed to the position of 
Superintendent of the Municipal Bureau of Social 
Service, whereas the statutes provide that their functions 
and duties ended, in so far as this case is concerned, 
when they examined applicants, and determined their 
eligibility for the position and furnished the appointing 
authority with the names of persons eligible for the 
position. . . . We are not saying that the commission 
could not, under certain circumstances give new exam- 
inations and revise lists which have been in existence 
for less than one year; but we do say, without reserva- 
tion, that the conditions under which the new examina- 


tion was given in this case were such as to brand them 
as being arbitrary, capricious and discriminatory. 


PHYSICAL TESTS 


HE courts have invariably refused to re- 
view the methods used by the civil service 
commission in examinations, except where it 
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appears that the action of the commission is 
patently illegal, or utterly improper. 

In Davis v. Wiener, 21 N. Y.S. 2d. 121 (N. Y.) 
the Appellate Division upheld the determina- 
tion of the Civil Service commission of the 
City of Buffalo in rejecting a candidate in a 
physical test, where the candidate who sought 
to qualify for the position of assistant assessor 
was rejected because he suffered from a hernia 
which was of slight development and which 
it was alleged had never troubled the appli- 
cant. The court held that the commission, 
which is charged with the examination and 
certification of the person seeking employ- 
ment, may use the methods the commission 
deems best adapted for the determination of 
fitness, whether related to mental or physical 
fitness and in the absence of arbitrary or un- 
reasonable action, the examination must stand 
against attack in the courts. Stated the court: 

Certain positions must necessarily call for the posses- 
sion of certain physical abilities such as strength, phy- 
sique, vitality, or for the rejection of those who have 
physical conditions that tend to show the lack of 
strength or vitality necessary for the position. . . . 
The duties of an assistant assessor are fairly stated in 
the notice of the examination. One charged with such 
duties may be called upon in the course of his duties to 
visit, to go through and to inspect minutely any of the 
types of properties within the city, including those be- 
fore mentioned. The scaling of heights may be neces- 
sary. Fatiguing climbs may be necessary. Straining to 
reach portions of a building may be necessary. With 
all this in mind the commission had a right to provide 
that those who desire to qualify for the position of as- 
sistant assessor should be free from physical defects that 
would be likely to interfere, even though it be later 
in the time of employment of the successful appointee, 
with the performance of his duties. 


MANDATORY EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE 
N October 1938, employes of the Union Free 
School District to which the rules of the 
New York State Civil Service Commission had 
not been extended, brought a_ proceeding 
againsi the commission to compel the com- 
mission to classify the positions held by them, 
to hold examinations therefor, and to permit 
the petitioners to participate in the examina- 
tion. The lower court denied their application 
as a matter of discretion, on the ground that 
there was no present need for judicial com- 
pulsion in the particular case, and that the 
administrative problem of taking care of the 
civil service employes in all the political sub- 
divisions of the state was too complicated and 
difficult; that a solution of the problem was 
progressing under legislative direction, and 


that relief should be withheld until a result 
can be obtained that will admit into the civil 
service classification thousands of employes 
who are now employed in local divisions of the 
state. The Appellate Division in Madden v. 
Reavy, 21 N. Y. S. 2d., 382, reversed the de- 
cision and directed the commission to classify 
the positions and hold examinations for filling 
them, distinguishing this case from Booker v. 
Reavy, 23 N. E. 2d. 9, 281 N. Y. 318. The court 
stated: 

We are sensible of the task that may be involved in 
extending the civil service to all the political sub- 
divisions of the state. Nevertheless, we are dealing here 
with a mandate of the people as set forth in the fun- 
damental and basic law. The legislature may not dis- 
regard, evade or weaken the force of that mandate. ... 
Since October 1938, the commission has refused and 
neglected to act on petitioner’s application. This delay 


violates the requirement that examinations should be 
formulated and held within a reasonable time. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


NDER the New York State constitutional 
provision granting preference in appoint- 
ments and promotions to disabled veterans, a 
disabled veteran is entitled to the preference 
on every eligible list, and not merely to one 
preference. In Conway v. McElligott, 27 N. E. 
2d. 199, the petitioner had been granted a 
preference in the promotion examination for 
lieutenant in the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment as a disabled veteran. Later he succeeded 
in passing the promotion examination for fire 
captain. The Fire Commissioner sought to 
rescind his promotion as fire captain claiming 
that the constitutional provision entitled him 
only to one preference, and not the right to a 
preference in each and every promotion. The 
Court of Appeals ruled that the disabled vet- 
eran was entitled to the preference on every 
list on which his name appears. 

What is “service in time of war’ has been 
the subject of litigation again recently. In Lore 
uv. Forbes, 19 N. Y. S. 2d. 631, and in Donohue 
v. Huie, 20 N. Y. S. 347 the courts held that 
no matter how little service rendered by a 
veteran in the military service and no matter 
how meager the period of service, the veteran 
is entitled to the privileges accorded all other 
veterans. In the Lore case it appeared that the 
petitioner on the morning of November 11, 
1918, was required to appear at a draft board; 
that after certain formalities he was placed 
under command of an army officer and taken 
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to a train en route to camp; that after remain- 
ing on the train for several hours he was di- 
rected by an army officer to return home. Sub- 
sequently he received a certificate to the effect 
that he had been inducted into the service and 
that he was discharged from military service 
by reason of cancellation of the draft and that 
he received one dollar for his services. He was 
held to be a veteran entitled to preference, the 
court holding that “the preferential employ- 
ment has no regard to the duration, the place, 
the danger, the risk or the nature of the serv- 
ice.” In the Donohue case the petitioner was 
inducted into military service, reported at the 
army camp and donned a regular army uni- 
form. He was discharged from the service 
within a week, and before the end of the war. 
Here again, the court held the petitioner to be 
entitled to the privileges accorded to all other 
veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


HE District Court of Appeals of Cali- 
fornia held unconstitutional a provision 
of the Sacramento city charter which sought to 
restrict the employment of a husband or a wife 
whose spouse was already employed by the 
state or any other governmental or municipal 
subdivision of the state. In Mansur v. City of 
Sacramento 103 P. 2d. 221, the court declared 
such legislation to violate the section of the 
California constitution providing that: “No 
special privileges or immunities shall ever be 
granted which may not be altered, revoked or 
repealed by the legislature; nor shall any cit- 
izen, or class of citizens, be granted privileges 
or immunities which, upon the same terms, 
shall not be granted to all citizens.” 
Questioning the wisdom and social or eco- 
nomic soundness of the Sacramento charter 
provision restricting employments, and recog- 
nizing that such matters were for determina- 
tion by the framers of the charter and the city 
electors rather than by the court, the court 
points out that wisdom and necessity alone are 
not enough to warrant the court to sustain its 
constitutionality where the classification or 
discrimination is arbitrary or unreasonable. 
The classification, states the court, “must not 
rest upon the personal, physical, or even 
mental characteristics pertaining solely to the 
individual to be affected, but rather upon the 
relation which such individual may bear to 


society.” The court finds no inherent, intrinsic 
difference or distinction about a married 
couple, “one of whom receives compensation 
from public revenue, the other from employ- 
ment by the city of Sacramento, and other 
public employees or the public generally.” 
The court can see no legal reason why “their 
rights as citizens should be abridged as so 
clearly attempted here.” 


EXPERIENCE EVALUATION 

A PERSONNEL agency may properly rec- 

ognize the value of governmental service 
experience as contrasted with private employ- 
ment experience, and give greater credit for 
governmental experience, it was held in 
Fogarty v. Kern, 19 N. Y. S. 2d. 824. A majority 
of the court upheld regrading of the experience 
ratings of candidates by the New York City 
Civil Service Commission, which allowed in- 
creased credit for experience with all public 
agencies, federal, state or municipal, where 
the commission showed that for a variety of 
reasons which appeared to the court not to be 
arbitrary or unreasonable, that experience with 
public agencies was more closely related to the 
work of welfare supervisors and would be more 
valuable than experience with private agen- 
cies. Under such circumstances the only ques- 
tion that the court felt called upon to decide 
was whether greater credit for such experience 
in public agencies than for experience with 
private agencies may be properly allowed. The 
majority of the court believed that since the 
action of the commission was justified by ra- 
tional considerations concern the relative 
values of such previous experience, the court 
ought not to interfere. 


CovERING IN OF INCUMBENTS 


NUMBER of cases considering the effect 

of the process of covering in incumbents 
in competitive or classified positions without 
the requirement of examination came before 
the Nevada, West Virginia and California 
courts. 

In State ex rel. Whalen v. Welliver (104 
P. 2d. 188), the Nevada Supreme Court voided 
an attempt to dismiss all police officers of the 
City of Reno in order to provide a more con- 
venient means of getting the civil service act 
into operation. After the adoption of the civil 
service law for the police and fire departments 
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of the City of Reno, in March, 1939, the civil 
service commission appointed to carry out the 
civil service act held the first examination for 
police officers for the city. The old incumbents 
took the examination along with others. The 
commission certified to the police chief a list 
containing the names of all the incumbents 
who had passed the test, together with another 
list of eligibles who had not theretofore served 
as police officers. The city council and chief of 
police thereafter summarily discharged all the 
police officers of the city, and immediately 
thereafter the police chief appointed thirty one 
who had passed the examination, the remain- 
ing five places being filled by appointment of 
eligibles from the list. Five of the old incum- 
bents were dropped. The appointments were 
confirmed by the city council. After hearing, 
the commission ordered the reinstatement of 
the five police officers who had been dropped. 
The chief of police ordered that they do not 
report for service. The commission upon a 
rehearing again ordered their reinstatement. 
The police chief refused to do so, pursuant to 
orders from the city council. In a proceeding 
brought for reinstatement the petitioners pre- 
vailed. It appears that under the Reno civil 
service law the incumbents serving prior to 
its enactment could not be removed except on 
charges after a hearing, but that the city 
council was under the misapprehension that 
the act applied only to appointees after ex- 
amination. The city council therefore dis- 
missed all of the police officers and reappointed 
only those who passed the examination. The 
court held that, while the motive which actu- 
ated the council at the time was commendable, 
it was, however, in violation of law “no mat- 
ter what view is taken as to which statute was 
in operation” (the city charter or the civil 
service act). 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in Sturm v. Seamonds, g S. E. 2d. 227, in 
upholding the “covering in” process, but ap- 
plying it only to those who had been thereto- 
fore legally employed, comments thus: 


We are impressed that this is a benign and salutary 
provision for placation and repose, intended by the 
legislature to have a curative and stabilizing effect, and 
therefore, there should be some degree of liberality in 
its interpretation and application. 


In the particular case the court permitted an 
incumbent to continue in the service, even 
though there was some irregularity in the 
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original appointment of the police officer at 
the time of his appointment in that his age 
exceeded the age requirement for entrance. 
There had been no misrepresentation, but 
rather oversight on the part of the civil service 
board. 


HE California District Court of Appeals, 

however, refused to extend the blessing of 
the ‘covering in” process to owners of trucks 
hired by the City of Los Angeles who were re- 
quired to perform certain labor services. In 
Heard v. Board of Administration, etc. 104 P. 
2d. 47, the court held such employment not 
to be within the purview of the civil service 
statutes, but rather private individual con- 
tracts for the hire of the trucks, and the work 
of the truck owners, many of whom had been 
performing this work over many years, merely 
incidental to fulfillment of the contract. They 
were not deemed to be “employes” of the city 
within the city charter provisions, and the fact 
that the truck owners might have been directed 
in the performance of their tasks by city fore- 
men or under direction of the city engineer, 
which appeared to be only with reference to 
the materials requiring transportation, rather 
than the specific work of the truck owners, did 
not change the relationship. Neither did the 
fact that the workmen’s compensation act ap- 
pear to cover such employments change the 
result. The court pointed out that the charter 
provision permitting the hiring of such trucks 
“had to do primarily with gaining for the city 
the services of privately owned trucks, and not 
the hiring of human agencies in whom certain 
skill and efficiency are required.” The court 
also makes this interesting comment: “The 
fact that the agencies of the city may have been 
derelict in failing to require the execution of 
writings at the time of engaging the trucks 
could not make employes out of contractors 
contrary to law.” It appears that the charter 
provided that contracts of this character had 
to be entered into in a particular manner, and 
that the city had not followed strictly the pro- 
visions of the charter. 


DISCHARGE AND REINSTATEMENT 
O PHASE of the personnel problem comes 
more frequently before the courts for 
determination than that involving review of 
removals from the civil service. Many varying 
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aspects of the removal problem have been be- 
fore the courts in recent months. 

In Joyce v. Morgan, 29 N. Y. S. 2d. 354, the 
court ordered the reinstatement of an inspector 
of markets, weights and measures where the in- 
spector had been removed on charges that he 
had violated a rule of the department covering 
an open public market, which market had 
been abolished by the City Board of Estimate. 
Violation of the rule by the inspector in con- 
nection with such abolished market area could 
not be made the basis for removal of the in- 
spector for incompetency or misconduct. 

A removal which had been deliberately pre- 
conceived, and therefore not passed upon 
fairly and in good faith, was voided in Rox v. 
Doherty, 21 N. Y. S. 2d. 55. The reinstatement 
of the petitioner as a detective in the Saratoga 
Springs police department was ordered be- 
cause the court believed that the mind of the 
chief of police in making the determination 
was not open and not based on the merits of 
the case, relying on the earlier case of Griffin 
v. Thompson, 202 N. Y. 104, 95 N. E. 7. “The 
charges if true were sufficient to justify the 
suspension,” stated the court. “If accepted, the 
explanation would have warranted their dis- 
missal. Thus there was an issue of fact, which 
if determined properly and not arbitrarily 
would not be open to question here. But the 
determination was based upon motives and 
considerations wholly outside of the charges 
themselves. The long delays between the hap- 
penings which formed their basis, the prefer- 
ring of the charges, and the rendering of the 
decision (on the last day of the term of the 
chief of police) together with the intervening 
election and its results, as well as many other 
facts appearing in the record and which need 
not here be delineated, all point inescapably 
to this conclusion. It was the duty of the police 
chief to render a determination based solely 
upon, the merits and disassociated from ex- 
ternal considerations.” 

The findings or recommendations of a de- 
partmental appeals board created by the de- 
partment itself relating to discipline or 
punishment of employes of the department, 
are merely advisory, and are not binding on 
the department head, it was held in Schetber 
v. Hodson, 29 N. Y. S. 2d. 251. Neither is he 
bound by the decision or recommendation of 
a division of staff relations. 


ISTINCTION between the jurisdiction 

of the court in reviewing administrative 
action in removing and employing in the case 
of statutory right to review and common law 
right to review under certiorari is defined in 
Groomes v. City of Nashville, 141 S. W. 2d. 
899. The Supreme Court of Tennessee held 
that the statutory right to review by certiorari 
neither enlarged nor diminished the scope of 
review by certiorari under common law; so that 
where the charter provides that decisions of 
the civil service board are final on all questions 
of fact in trial of charges preferred against 
civil service employes, such determination of 
the civil service board is subject to review only 
for illegality or want of jurisdiction. They do 
not warrant review of the removal charges de 
novo as would be required by specific statutory 
writ of certiorari. Stated the court: 


Statutory certiorari is simply a substitute for appeal, 
and in cases of municipal employes operating under 
civil service, providing that the judgment of the civil 
service board shall be final, the employe is not entitled 
to have his case reviewed by statutory certiorari. His 
remedy is common-law certiorari, and that is accorded 
him only where the board has acted illegally or without 
jurisdiction. 


O THE same effect was the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of Washington in State v. 
Davis, 104 P. 2d 335, with respect to review of 
a determination of an appeal of a removal to 
the civil service commission under the ‘Tacoma 
city charter. The court held that it could not 
inquire into the weight or sufficiency of evi- 
dence, but that its power was confined to de- 
termining whether the officers entrusted with 
authority to effect removals had acted within 
prescribed rules and the action was not arbi- 
trary or capricious. The court also pointed out 
that the reasons for discharge need not be such 
as would be required to sustain a criminal ac- 
tion, and the technical language and particu- 
larity required in an indictment or complaint 
is unnecessary. Sufficient notice must be given, 
however, to enable the employee to procure 
counsel and prepare his defense, and the 
charges must be sufficiently definite to inform 
the employee of their character and extent. 
Where the employee appealed to the commis- 
sion and participated in the appeal and review 
before the commission, he was estopped from 
questioning the form or indefiniteness of the 
charges or demand further particulars thereof. 
Similarly, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
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vania sustained these views in upholding the 
determination of the Pittsburgh Civil Service 
Commission. In Appeal of Lowrie, 12 A. 2d 
582, the civil service commission after a hear- 
ing upheld the discharge of a hoseman by the 
director of public safety because the hoseman 
was found unfit for duty. He had been found 
under the influence of liquor just a little too 
often. The court in sustaining the commission 
opined that “It is a salutary rule, necessary to 
a just determination and efficient despatch of 
public business, that findings of fact of a civil 
service commission be accepted as binding on 
appeal. . . . This is always so in the absence of 
a showing that the commission was motivated 
by prejudice.” (Note—See Shadler v. Graves, 
282 N. Y. 182 mem.; Smith v. Valentine, 282 
N. Y. 351). 

In Winslow v Minto, 102 P. 2d 919, the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon held that in reviewing 
the discharge of a police officer of the city of 
Salem upon demand of the policeman, the 
civil service commission could limit its inquiry 
to an ascertainment whether the discharge was 
made for political reasons and in bad faith, so 
long as the proceedings were conducted in 
entire compliance with the charter provisions. 
The findings of the commission were held to 
be conclusive on the court. The fact that one 
of the members of the commission was sum- 
moned to the police station in connection with 
an altercation between the policeman and a 
citizen, which was the subject of the discharge, 
and the fact that the member’s son-in-law was 
a witness against the policeman did not war- 
rant the conclusion that the commission was 
prejudiced and that the policeman did not 
have a fair trial. 

Apparent inconsistency between a general 
statute relating to removals of veterans and a 
special statute authorizing removal of em- 
ployees of a particular department or agency 
was resolved in favor of the provisions of the 
general law by the New York Court of Appeals 
in O’Kelly v Hill, 27 N. E. 2d 509. The court 
held that the Domestic Relations Court Act 
provides certain safeguards in the removal of 
employees of that court, while the provisions 
of section 22 of the Civil Service Law provides 
that as to a particular class of employees 
(veterans) there is, in addition to the safe- 
guards available to employees generally, the 
protection of review by certiorari. The two 


statutes were not found to be in conflict, but 
one rather supplemental to the other. 


CIVIL service commission cannot sus- 

pend its own rules, which have the force 
and effect of law, so as to suspend a rule bar- 
ring the reinstatement of a police patrolman; 
nor has the court power to require the commis- 
sion to suspend the rule for the benefit of the 
petitioner. (Jordon v. Weiner, 21 N. Y. S. 2d., 
320). 

Similarly, in Edwards v. Guthner, 103 Pac. 
2d., 6, the Supreme Court of Colorado held 
that a provisional employe who, after he had 
passed a competitive examination and was 
placed on an eligible list was over the age limit, 
could be stricken from the eligible list with- 
out the requirement of formal charges, for the 
rule requiring such charges applies only to 
those legally appearing on the list. Permanent 
civil service status of a provisional cannot be 
acquired “by estoppel” even through years of 
service. “Estoppel,” states the court “may not 
be urged against a municipality acting in its 
governmental capacity where such estoppel 
would violate the law. We think the 
commission had no choice, when petitioner's 
illegal status was called to the attention of the 
members thereof, but to strike his name from 
the eligible list. The reasonableness of the age 
requirement is not challenged, and since the 
enforceable rules of the commission have the 
same effect as law, the commission itself must 
obey them.” 

A somewhat similar situation arose in 
Seviers v. City of Middlesboro, 140 S. W. 2d. 
817, where the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
was called upon to pass on the right of a police 
officer who had been appointed after an ex- 
amination conducted apparently by himself. 
In May 1936 he was employed by the city com- 
missioners as “a merchant policeman” and 
detailed to that duty, although he was sworn 
in as a policeman. About a year later, having 
heard that a civil service examination was to 
be held, he procured a copy of the questions, 
took them to his home, wrote out his answers 
thereto, and, with a doctor’s certificate at- 
tached, turned them into the office of the city 
clerk. He had never seen the papers since he 
turned them in, however, and in response to 
a question from the court as to the grade he 
had made, answered, “I didn’t make anything 
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so far as I know.” A resolution placing the 
petitioner under civil service regulations, “he 
being passed the civil service examination held 
recently” was adopted by the city council. 
Naturally, the court refused to order his rein- 
statement after his discharge and to direct 
further payment of his salary. The court com- 
mented in this case: 


However irregular or deplorable may be the practice 
of employing special policemen for longer periods of 
time (than authorized by statute for special policemen), 
the fact remains that there is no provision in the 
statutes which operates to confer upon irregularly em- 
ployed policemen the status of officers entitled to the 
protection of the prescribed civil service regulations. 

The evidence in this case leaves no doubt that ap- 
pellant was originally employed merely as a night 
watchman, and unless the recital from the minutes of 
the commissioners’ meeting indicating that appellant 
had passed the farcical civil service examination here- 
tofore referred to and ordering that he be placed under 
civil service regulations, is sufficient to constitute his 
appointment to the police force, there is nothing in the 
record to establish his employment as a regular police- 
man. ... While there is no statute which specifically 
prescribes the method by which the employment of 
regular policemen is to be evidenced, we have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that in order to establish title to that 
office evidence of more probative value than that pre- 
sented in this case must be adduced. 


ABOLITION OF POSITIONS 


HE right of a department to abolish a 

position and assign the duties or part of 
the duties of the position abolished to another 
employee serving in the department was con- 
sidered at length by the Ohio Supreme Court 
in the recent case of State ex rel Stine v Mc- 
Caw, 27 N. E. 2d 488. The court upheld the 
department in effecting a substantial merger 
of two positions for purposes of economy and 
there was no proof of ulterior motive on part 
of appointing official. The petitioner relied on 
the claim that the duties were combined with 
those performed by another, a provisional em- 
ployee, and claimed that he had priority over 
the provisional employee. Holding that the 
rights of the provisional employee “are the 
same as those of the person appointed as the 
result of a competitive examination except 
that the former may be displaced when a 
properly qualified civil service employee who 
has acquired eligibility by competitive exami- 
nation is appointed to succeed him, the court 
held that the petitioner’s position had been 
abolished in accordance with law, for the right 
to establish the position carries with it the 
right to abolish it, “particularly where the 
purpose of the abolishment of the position is 


that of economy or improvement in the pub- 
lic service.” 

To the same effect is the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in Conway v Carey, 27 
N. E. 2d 808, reversing the findings and de- 
termination of the lower court after trial. 
(Note—See also Tonkin v Leary, 234 App. Div. 
448; affd. 256 N. Y. 510; Munro v. State, 223, 
N. Y. 208). 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts in Forbes v City of Woburn, 27 N. E. ed 
733, appears to have taken a different view of 
the problem. There, in spite of the fact that no 
further appropriations were made for the posi- 
tion, the court ruled that the position was not 
abolished and the old incumbent entitled to 
the back salary for the time the position re- 
mained unfilled, because the position was 
within the classified civil service. (While the 
court documents its opinion with considerable 
authority and precedent established by the 
Massachusetts courts, that is not the general 
rule.—Editor’s note). 


ENIORITY in the service for purposes of 

layoff on account of abolition of positions 
due to lack of work or economy was construed 
to mean length of service in the employ of the 
city since original appointment, and not 
merely length of service since the civil service 
statute became effective, it was held by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals in City of Cov- 
ington v Crolley, 142 S. W. 2d 151. The right 
of seniority did not arise out of any “natural 
right of contract” between the employee and 
the city (as is generally the case in railway 
seniority cases), but arises solely out of the 
statute or ordinance fixing such rights. Nor 
would the court permit the rights of those 
longer in the service be impaired by attempt 
to “reclassify” positions and change of titles 
so as to favor employees serving a lesser period 
of time. In commenting on the point as to 
whether the statute was intended to include 
for seniority consideration all service for the 
city or merely the period beginning with the 
enactment of the civil service law, the court 
declared: 

The court correctly said that if the section of the 
ordinance should receive the construction placed on 
it by the authorities, then all employees are on equal 
footing as to seniority rights, and they would have the 


right to discharge or suspend at will, and the law could 
only affect those who were employed after the effective 
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date of the act, and he doubted if this was the intention. 
This would mean, in part civil service in name, and 
spoils system in reality, for a time to come. 


NOTES 


The right of the New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to hold promotion examina- 
tions and certify from eligible lists on a 
city-wide basis in addition to certification on a 
departmental basis has been challenged by the 
New York Appellate Court in Cornehl v Kern, 
20 N. Y. S. 2d 368. The Commission has taken 
an appeal to the Court of Appeals. 


Employees may not be transferred from state 
to county, or county to city services under the 
ruling in Coll v Reavy, 19 N. Y. S. 2d 25, which 
holds that persons on preferred lists for the 
state service may be eligible for employment 
in county positions, and vice versa. Each of the 
services are distinct and separate under the 
various jurisdictions. 

The office of personnel director for the State 
of Connecticut is not required to be filled after 
competitive examination under the Connecti- 
cut civil service law it was held by the Superior 
Court in Townshend v Danaher, (April 25, 


1940). 
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An Introduction to Public Opinion. Harwood 
L. Childs. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York. 151p. $1.75. 


Experts nowadays are known by their ability 
to take simple subjects and make them com- 
plex. The first step is to isolate a part of a part 
of a part of a subject matter. This is then 
endowed with a special vocabulary, elaborated 
exhaustively and embroidered with a statistical 
formula or two. By this time—if the expert has 
done his work well—practically nobody will 
know what he is talking about. So at least runs 
the common suspicion about the way specialists 
operate. It is therefore news at the “man-bites- 
dog” level when a recognized expert reverses 
this process and takes a highly complex subject 
and makes it simple. This is just what Profes- 
sor Childs has done in his concise and informa- 
tive Introduction to Public Opinion. 

In recent years words like “public opinion,” 
“public relations,” and “propaganda” have 
been bandied about with increasing frequency 
by scholars, practitioners, and laymen. Un- 
fortunately no clear agreement as to just what 
these words mean and how they are related to 
each other and to the modern world has been 
filtered out of all this intensive discussion. 
Dr. Childs therefore performs a notable service 
when he establishes, in a series of simple prop- 
ositions, a framework of definitions and rela- 
tionships which can be understood and agreed 
upon by savants and citizens alike. Indeed the 
reader senses an almost audible “click” as the 
author’s well-marshalled ideas fall into proper 
place, one after another. 

Because the material in this book was orig- 
inally presented as a series of lectures to the 
members of the American Council on Public 
Relations, the author’s major emphasis is on 
the public relations concept. Thus his first 


proposition is a definition of public relations 
as “those aspects of personal and corporate 
behavior which have a social rather than a 
purely private and personal significance.” His 
second proposition defines the basic problem 
of public relations as being “to bring these 
socially significant activities into conformity 
with the public interest.” 

These are broad definitions, going far be- 
yond customary standards of the scope of pub- 
lic relations. They properly emphasize the 
importance of actions rather than words in a 
program of public relations improvement. 
They raise the public relations worker to the 
status of a consulting social scientist instead 
of that of a slightly suspect ballyhoo artist— 
a status to which he has been relegated in the 
minds of many people. 

Moving on to the question “What is the 
public interest?” Dr. Childs states simply that 
“the public interest is and can only be what 
the public, what mass opinion says it is.” This 
in turn raises the problem of defining “public 
opinion.” Again the answer is clear. Public 
opinion is any collection of individual opin- 
ions. Individual opinions are verbal expres- 
sions of attitudes. Within this framework the 
various fields of opinion study can be ranged. 
Polling fits in as a developing means of opin- 


' ion assessment. Propaganda analysis and _psy- 
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chological researches can give us external and 
internal explanations, respectively, of how 
opinions are formed and changed. 

Stated thus baldly, Dr. Childs’ propositions 
may seem to lack body. It is sufficient to say, 
however, that in his own presentation they are 
arrived at with adequate factual and _ philo- 
sophical support. There are things worth 
thinking about in almost every line of his 
volume. 
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Overlying the author’s specific definitions 
and suggestions is a stimulating faith in the 
essential workability of the democratic ideal. 
Public opinion is not all-wise. It needs guid- 
ance, and the means of influencing it must be 
carefully controlled. But in the long run it is 
true that, as Theodore Roosevelt said: “The 
majority of the plain people will day in and 
day out make fewer mistakes in governing 
themselves than any smaller body of men will 
make in trying to govern them.” This proposi- 
tion Dr. Childs supports by citing a long series 
of Gallup poll results, remarkable for their 
consistency and obvious prudence. 

Since this work is supposed to be only an 
introduction and not the last word on the 
subject, it is unfair to criticize it for incom- 
pleteness. It is regrettable, however, that Dr. 
Childs did not find it possible to give more 
than passing mention to the public opinion 
and public relations problems faced by gov- 
ernment agencies. Under his very broad defini- 
tion everything a government does partakes 
of public relations. In this light the deficiencies 
in the present approach to these matters on the 
part of students and practitioners of public 
administration become painfully clear. It is 
to be hoped that, through this and similar 
books and through introspection and group 
effort, public officials can in time be brought 
to a new awareness of the scope and im- 
portance of this part of their jobs. 

Roy F. HENDRICKSON 


Office of Personnel 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


New Responsibilities of the Personnel Execu- 
tive. J. Walter Dietz, W. A. Patterson, 
Harold F. North, and R. R. Zimmerman. 
American Management Association Person- 
neil Series No. 45. New York. 1940. 32p. 


The authors of the four papers published 
in this one pamphlet are substantially agreed 
that personnel men today are quite definitely 
faced with a new responsibility to become 
expert in the art of human relations. While it 
is doubtful whether the responsibility is new, 
there is not much question but that in these 
days when democracy is being tested as never 
before there is need for a new awakening on 
the part of top management and personnel 
relations advisors alike to the importance of 
the human element in everyday work. It is not 


alone a responsibility, it is a social opportunity. 

In the first paper, “This Thing Called Per- 
sonnel Relations,” Mr. Dietz, personnel rela- 
tions manager of the Western Electric 
Company, gives us a quick review of the devel- 
opment of the personnel man’s job in the last 
three decades. He concludes that good per- 
sonnel relations have now come of age as “a 
way of life.” He tells us that attention has 
passed successively from early emphasis on in- 
dividual efficiency, through organization set- 
ups and social responsibilities, to a new em- 
phasis for today—the human emphasis. He 
stresses one importance of pioneering in hu- 
man research on the job, of people working 
together, from the president down to the office 
boy. With a good deal of modesty he insists 
that this will be a new approach, despite the 
already important results of just such research 
within his own company during the last decade 
or so. He is altogether right, however, about 
its being a new approach within American in- 
dustry as a whole. 

In the eyes of W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, it is a much simpler job. In 
his paper, “Top Management Views the Per- 
sonnel Job,” he speaks feelingly for his re- 
sponsibility, as president of the organization, 
to seek the suggestions of employees and to give 
them the information about the company 
which they need. It is axiomatic, he insists, 
that there can be no formula for human rela- 
tions other than sincerity in dealings with 
individuals and in treating them as individual 
personalities. Lest skeptics doubt the sound- 
ness of this theory, he concludes with a little 
story of potential union trouble, wherein a 
frank revelation of the financial position of 
the company brought a letter of assurance of 
cooperation from the bargaining group. To 
clinch his point, he relates that, when the 
company later made a profit instead of suffer- 
ing the anticipated loss for the year, it ex- 
plained that the forecast happily had been 
wrong and distributed a substantial bonus to 
its employees. “That sort of action promotes 
confidence,” he states, and this can hardly be 
regarded as an exaggeration. 

Harold F. North, industrial relations man- 
ager of Swift & Company, centers his atten- 
tion on the fundamentals of the personnel 
job in his paper, “The Personnel Man’s Func- 
tional Relationships.” After a brief diagnosis 
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of the characteristics of a good personnel 
man, however, he joins Mr. Dietz in defin- 
ing personnel relations as a “way of life.” 
He decries particularly the practice of using 
personnel men primarily for the purpose of 
handling crises in personnel relations, in- 
stead of giving to them the more effective role 
of serving as day-to-day counselors—manage- 
ment counselors who can help to avert such 
crises. Those in management circles who feel 
that group insurance and a few other employee 
privilege plans constitute an adequate per- 
sonnel program come in for severe criticism. 
Mr. North joins Mr. Patterson in urging that 
management and personnel men alike avoid 
“talking down” to employees. The worker 
should be approached on his own level, but 
he warns against undercutting the foremen. 
In conclusion he points to the new fields of 
responsibility created for the personnel man 
by social and economic changes and their usu- 
ally attendant new legislation. There is noth- 
ing new in Mr. North’s paper, but it is a prac- 
tical outline of the non-technical phases of 
the personnel job. 

As seen by R. R. Zimmerman in his paper 
“In-Service Training for the Personnel Job,” 
a good personnel man is characterized by “‘tech- 
nical competence plus.” Mr. Zimmerman, who 
is staff member of the Council of Personnel 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment, defines the “plus” part as the capacity 
to keep well-informed on the whole personnel 
and labor relations front, to find fresh ways of 
thinking and looking at new problems as they 
emerge, and to know how to work effectively 
and harmoniously with people. He gives us 
the substance from a round of conferences with 
top executives, labor leaders, and government 
administrators of such social legislation as the 
Wages and Hours law. The consensus is that 
the modern personnel man’s chief new respon- 
sibility is to help make existing social legisla- 
tion work. In this connection the writer men- 
tions a_ significant proposal advanced by 
Professor Robbins of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration for a joint commit- 
tee, fully representing employers, employees 
and the public, to inaugurate comprehensive, 
unbiased case studies of successful and unsuc- 
cessful labor-management negotiations. These 
in turn would serve as a source of education 
in joint negotiation techniques. 


There is much to be said for the emphasis 
these four writers have placed on the “new” 
responsibilities of the personnel job. Lest this 
aspect be overemphasized, however, a word 
should be added in behalf of further effort 
toward bringing everyday techniques up to 
known standards. The social opportunity at 
hand cannot be grasped unless the foundation 
of technical competence in the field is broad 
enough and strong enough to support these 
further additions to its superstructure. 

J. W. RupLey 


Farm Credit Administration 
Spokane, Washington. 


Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis and 
Evaluation. C. Canby Balderston. Industrial 
Relations Monograph No. 4. J. J. Little & 
Ives Co. New York. 1940. 59p. $1.00. 


Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis and 
Evaluation was published to answer the prob- 
lem .expressed in the statement that the ma- 
jority of American companies have no definite 
program of wage and salary administration, 
and as a consequence their wage structures are 
replete with inconsistencies. Differing wage 
rates are paid to employees performing the 
same work, and there is often no logical rela- 
tionship between the rates for different occu- 
pations. The dissatisfaction of employees over 
these inequities, the extension of wage negoti- 
ations through collective bargaining, and the 
governmental measures aimed at regulation of 
wages have led an increasing number of em- 
ployers to attempt to rationalize their wage 
structures. To this end many companies are 
turning to job analysis as a systematic means of 
evaluating jobs and determining wage rates. 

Mr. Balderston, Professor of Industry in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania, reviews the 
different methods of job analysis and appraises 
them in terms of good industrial relations 
policy, for the primary purpose of serving as a 
practical guide to industrial relations execu- 
tives, union officials, and others. 

The scope of the monograph is best indi- 
cated by the six chapter titles: “Nature of Job 
Analysis and Its Relation to Wage Setting’; 
“Techniques of Job Analysis and Evaluation”; 
“Planning a Job Analysis Project”; “Suggested 
Job Analysis Procedures”; “Application of the 
Rate Schedule Resulting from Job Analysis 
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and Evaluation” and “Problems Affecting the 
Future Development of Job Analysis.” 

Personnel technicians will be especially in- 
terested in the discussion of the grouping of 
job analysis techniques into grading methods 
and rating methods. The former, often re- 
ferred to as ranking, applies to the nonquanti- 
tative methods of listing jobs in order of 
difficulty. Thus jobs are arranged according to 
importance or in a series of grades, whereas 
rating methods indicate “distances” between 
jobs or job grades in a quantitative manner. 
Grading methods are, in turn, of two types, 
grading each job as a whole, or grading by 
analysis of compensable characteristics. In all 
rating methods the differences among jobs are 
expressed in figures, and jobs are analyzed with 
respect to some or all of the compensable char- 
acteristics involved. The author suggests the 
following methods of rating: by a limited num- 
ber of factors; by all-inclusive factors; by wage 
rates of key jobs; by factors with degrees de- 
fined by phrases; and by standard definitions. 

Considerable credit should be given the au- 
thor for his knack of consolidating so much 
information in so little space. Wherever pos- 
sible or particularly appropriate, helpful con- 
crete illustrations are used to clarify what 
might otherwise be criticized as a too theo- 
retical approach. The major emphasis of the 
study, as it should be, is given to hourly or 
rather skilled and_ semi-skilled industrial 
workers. 

BoynTOoN S. KAISER 


State Civil Service Department 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Selection of Fire Fighters. Prepared by 
members of the staff of Public Administra- 
tion Service. Public Administration Service. 
Chicago. 1940. 28p. $.75. 

This most recent addition to the long list 
of technical publications of Public Adminis- 
tration Service will undoubtedly prove to be 
of considerable value to personnel agencies 
and to fire department officials who have had 
limited experience with modern examination 
methods and who are looking for a manual 
that sets forth in clear and concise terms the 
elements of merit system recruiting for fire- 
fighters. Since the material included in this 
publication will be familiar to those who have 
been carrying on a full-fledged program, this 


reviewer cannot recommend it as making any 
new contribution to the field of personnel ad- 
ministration. Although there will not be uni- 
form agreement with all the recommended 
procedures, personnel administrators will find 
the volume to be of interest for review pur- 
poses or as a standard with which they may 
compare their own selective devices. 

The pamphlet is divided into three chapters. 
Chapter I includes a summary of the elements 
of a recruitment program and a short state- 
ment of the machinery for recruitment. Chap- 
ter I, “The Fireman’s Job and Qualifications,” 
includes a job analysis of the class of Fire- 
fighter based on an analysis made by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and a 
discussion of the qualifications to be sought 
in the selection process, including standards 
governing physical health, strength, agility, 
mechanical aptitude, co-operativeness, and 
education and age requirements. Chapter III 
is a rather detailed exposition of the recruit- 
ment program itself and is probably the most 
valuable portion of the book from the stand- 
point of “what to do and how to do it.” Three 
appendices complete the book, two of these 
appendices being partial lists of standardized 
general intelligence and mechanical aptitude 
tests. 

The third appendix, which was prepared by 
W. L. Johnson, Principal Personnel Exam- 
iner for the Kansas City Personnel Depart- 
ment and former Chief Examiner of the 
Michigan State Department of Civil Service, 
is a thorough discussion of the mechanics of 
physical testing. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer this discussion places too much empha- 
sis on physical testing by the use of machines 
to measure the strength of the large muscles. 
There has recently been considerable re- 
examination of the validity of this type of 
testing in connection with examinations for 
positions that require unusual physical exer- 
tion under emergency conditions. The New 
York City Commission has relied upon spe- 
cially designed athletic events in the selection 
of police patrolmen and sanitation men, and 
there is good reason to believe that such per- 
formance tests have greater validity in select- 
ing those men who are best fitted for the work 
of the fire fighters than the old type physical 
efficiency testing by the use of machines. Mr. 
Johnson does discuss the use of such athletic 
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events, but not with a sufficient prominence. 

There were several sections of the book that 
seemed weak. This was probably due to the 
lack of space, but oversimplification of the 
text is a contributing factor. It is very difficult 
to write a manual of procedure that would be 
suitable for all types of cities, and some of the 
recommended policies would not fit all places. 
It is the reviewer’s opinion that this report 
overemphasizes the importance of intelligence 
in the selection of fire fighters. In most of the 
cities of the population class of 100,000 and 
under, the promotional opportunities in the 
fire department are quite restricted. The op- 
portunity for specialized technical work in fire 
prevention is strictly limited by the fact that 
the fireman’s job is largely to provide standby 
service, together with maintenance work 
around the firehouse. Some cities have already 
found that they have attracted men during the 
depression who are, in fact, too good for fire- 
fighting work. Such men become discontented 
and are actual liabilities. The solution to the 
problem of recruiting men who will be con- 
tented to remain firemen and those who are 
definitely officer material may be to hold spe- 
cial examinations for selecting men for special 
training. 

There was a weakness in the recommended 
procedure for the medical examinations. The 
report did not indicate the status of the medi- 
cal examiner. In the opinion of the reviewer 
the report should have stressed the desirability 
of the personnel agency or the fire department 
having its own medical examiner who is fa- 
miliar with the standards of physical fitness to 
be applied and whose impartiality is assured. 
Even though the personnel agency insists that 
candidates pay for their own examinations it 
is good practice for the personnel agency to 
assume complete control of the medical ex- 
amination by arranging to collect the fee and 
retaining a physician on agreed-upon terms. 
Under no conditions should the applicants be 
allowed to be examined by their own or some 
other physician who has no official standing 
with the personnel agency. 

Another detail which could have been in- 
cluded would have been a recommendation 
that the life of eligible lists be limited. The 
report states that the eligible list should con- 
tain two or three times the number of names 
of persons as can be expected to be appointed. 





Unless there is a limit to the life of the list, 
there would be a natural tendency to keep the 
list in effect until exhausted. The persons to- 
ward the lower end of the list might not be as 
desirable as those who would be recruited by a 
new examination. An additional advantage of 
limiting the life of the list is that examinations 
can be held at regular intervals and prospec- 
tive candidates can prepare themselves for the 
examination over a longer period of time. 

In the experience of the reviewer, who has 
been the chief examiner of a small commission 
in an area where there is very little formalized 
recruitment for any type of employee, there 
have been a number of occasions when such a 
manual as this one would have greatly assisted 
the work of the commission and would have 
been helpful in advising neighboring jurisdic- 
tions on procedures. Those cities and villages 
that are now becoming conscious of the merit 
system will find this reference of help. It is 
hoped that similar works on other large classes 
of positions may become available. 

CHARLES E. JOHNSON 


Civil Service Commission 
Evanston, Illinois 


Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inven- 
tory in Guidance. Giles M. Ruch and David 
Segel. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 83p. $.15. 


Vocational guidance literature all too fre- 
quently has the fault of verbosity. New in- 
formation and techniques are frequently 
obscured by lengthy, sometimes imaginative 
exposition. This new pamphlet avoids this 
fault, presenting a concise treatment of the 
specialized aspect of guidance that is most 
concrete, i.e., the tools for successful guidance. 

The relative values of various items in the 
individual inventory are discussed, including 
family and cultural background, physical and 
medical history, marks in school subjects, 
extra-curricular activities, mental test scores, 
achievement test scores, interests, special tal- 
ents, aptitude scores, and anecdotal informa- 
tion. The condensation of this material in this 
pamphlet makes easily available to the voca- 
tional guidance worker information concern- 
ing progressive trends, and to the apprentice 
in this field, there is provided a balanced over- 
view of the field. 

Various aspects of the pamphlet should be 
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suggestive to the public personnel administra- 
tor. To what extent might the information 
available in progressive school records be use- 
ful to recruitment processes in government? 
The authors state that at present there is a 
trend to make available to the school place- 
ment agency synopses of the students’ guidance 
record. Can this information be eventually 
useful for recruitment? It is probably utopian 
to raise this question at this time, but as re- 
cruitment processes become more flexible it 
may become apparent that a continuous record 
showing achievement and aptitude may be- 
come useful. Certainly it will be conceded that 
the use of such information would provide 
more valid means for prognostication of work 
success than present methods. There will be a 
real challenge to public personnel adminis- 
trators when such information becomes more 
available. 

Of more practical and immediate impor- 
tance to the personnel field is the possibility 
of adapting certain practices suggested to per- 
sonnel record keeping for purposes of promo- 
tion, transfers, and employee counselling. 
Counselling on the job may in some instances 
be as valuable as counselling in school, and as 
personnel principles become more intensive in 
their administration, cumulative records of 
employee achievements, test scores, ratings, 
and anecdotal material will become important 
to personnel management. 

J. KENNETH MULLIGAN 


Department of Personnel and Civil Service 
Chicago Park District 


Outline of Industrial Relations Policies in De- 
fense Industries. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University. Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1940. 47p. $.75. 

Government and industry alike are facing 
serious problems in the recruitment of workers 
necessary to carry forward expanding tasks 
under the National Defense Program. The au- 
thors of this study feel that America’s capacity 
for sound and effective industrial relations 
will soon meet its greatest test. Both groups are 
finding that ready-trained new employees are 
not available. Probably it will not be possible 
to fill existing patterns of organization with 
new workers, and employers may find it neces- 
sary to adapt their organization and processes 
to the labor supply available. Concerns which 


have availed themselves of the depression years 
to perfect their executive organizations and 
their industrial relations policies will have dis- 
tinct advantages over their competitors. Not 
least of the problems is the possibility that gov- 
ernment and industry may soon be competing 
for the same workers, as exemplified by the 
universal demand on both fronts for trained 
employees in aviation and the production of 
other motorized equipment. 

We shall unquestionably find that the task 
of recruiting workers who possess supervisory 
and technical competence will be greater than 
the problem of procuring the necessary ma- 
terials and man power. Princeton University, 
in the hope of coordinating existing knowl- 
edge and experience, has scrutinized practices 
in representative companies by interviews on 
company grounds, conferences with executives, 
and the study of company memoranda. 

Using these methods, the staff of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section has examined current 
problems in five basic fields: 


1. The expansion of management organi- 
zation 

. The recruiting of production workers 

. The training of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers 

4. Problems in wages and hours 

. Cooperation between employees and 
management 
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Studies were made particularly in the avia- 
tion, machine tool and basic mass production 
industries including steel products, electrical 
machinery, transportation equipment, and 
chemicals. Findings of these studies are pre- 
sented first in the form of broad general state- 
ments or conclusions, followed by reports of 
specific employer experiences. Suggested pro- 
cedures and policies may be surveyed under 
seven headings: 

The Recruiting of Young Workers. The de- 
pression years saw widespread suspension of 
apprenticeship programs. Marked acceleration 
is not yet noticeable. A partial solution might 
be to abandon, temporarily, craft and job-shop 
methods and arrange work on mass production 
lines. Each worker would be taught only one 
operation. Much may yet be done to extend co- 
operative efforts between industry and voca- 
tional schools. 

Retraining Older Workers. Evening schools 
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may provide satisfactory brush-up training for 
older workers with previous experience. “On 
the job” retraining is being developed, often 
through cooperative efforts of vocational 
schools and employers. 

Transfer of Workers from Related Indus- 
tries. Situations Occasionally occur wherein an 
industry employing skills needed for defense 
purposes may experience temporary set-backs 
which make it possible to “lend” workers to 
essential industries. So far, there is little indica- 
tion of efforts to “rob” other companies. 

Expansion of Top Management. Most diffi- 
cult of all the problems is the recruitment and 
training of supervisors and technicians. They 
are rarely available on a ready-made basis, and 
many skilled production workers find it diffi- 
cult to assume a supervisor’s role. One com- 
pany is attempting to solve the problem by 
making foremanship training available to any 
employee who is considered by the manage- 
ment to have potential promotional qualifica- 
tions. Large companies may find it possible to 
promote from within the organization, but 
smaller ones must go outside and pick as they 
can. Efforts to put greater numbers of workers 
under the direction of present foremen will 
tend to dilute the effectiveness of top manage- 
ment. During the depression years few new 
people were added in the so-called “key” posi- 
tions. Some aid is found in giving executives 
larger clerical and technical staffs. In produc- 
tion work the need for group leaders and sub- 
foremen is even greater than the need for add- 
ing top supervisors. The authors predict that 
“emphasis may shift from the training of fore- 
men to the training of group leaders and key 
production workers by the foreman.” 

Changing Production Methods. The possi- 
bility of abandoning job-shop for mass produc- 
tion methods may be advisable for experienced 
staffs as well as for beginners. 

Internal Harmony. Basic to the whole prob- 
lem is the need for perfecting employer- 
employee relationships with particular refer- 
ence to such problems as collective bargaining, 
solution of grievances and the protection of sen- 
iority privileges. Protection of seniority right 
will become a real problem, particularly for 
those workers transferring temporarily to de- 
fense industries. 

Wage and Hour Problems. It is not expected 
that wage distortions experienced in the World 


War will be repeated now. The hope is that 
established job classification programs will 
continue and remain effective. Industry must 
consider rising living costs in planning its wage 
levels. Wage differentials ranging from five to 
ten per cent are usually granted those workers 
who are employed on night shifts. 

It is interesting to note that most of these 
“emergency” steps are neither startling nor 
revolutionary but seem to emphasize policies 
and techniques long considered progressive 
and desirable. Individual reports disclose in- 
creasing cooperation between employers and 
employment offices, reveal the increased need 
for effective trade tests, and indicate that in 
some instances employers are considering hir- 
ing workers only fifty per cent efficient in the 
hope that their skills may be increased by ex- 
perience and training. 

Employers are learning, as public employ- 
ment offices have repeatedly announced, that 
many workers calling themselves skilled are ac- 
tually unskilled. A specific instance reveals 
that out of 200 workers claiming specific skills, 
only ten could be hired and these were but 
partially satisfactory. 

The perusal of these materials leaves the 
reader with two convictions for the future: (1) 
There is a continuing need for preserving skills 
of the unemployed by effective public works 
programs and projects; and (2) these workers 
must be constantly and easily available to em- 
ployers through our federal-state system of 
public employment offices. 

RICHARD D. FLETCHER, JR. 

Division of Placement and Unemployment 

Compensation 
Illinois State Department of Labor 


One Thousand Strikes of Government Em- 
ployees. David Ziskind. Columbia University 
Press. New York. 1940. 279p. $3.00. 


Most of those who open Dr. Ziskind’s an- 
alytical and interpretive review of 1,116 stop- 
pages of government work will approach the 
book with vivid personal recollections of one 
or more such strikes. Those who have not had 
such experiences will at least begin to turn its 
pages with certain preconceived ideas as to the 
right of government employees to strike and 
as to appropriate policies to be followed by 
government administrators in dealing with 
threatened or actual strikes. 
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In my own case, personal recollections of 
milling, noisy crowds on Tremont Street and 
in Boston Common on the morning following 
the police strike of September g, 1919, of 
broken store windows and looted shops, of 
efficient-looking state guards, were undoubt- 
edly confused with what I had read in the 
newspapers and had heard from associates and 
the pulpit. Even the Christian Science Monitor 
and the then staid, conservative Transcript 
joined a unanimous clergy in denouncing the 
police strike. ; 

Perhaps it takes an interim of twenty years 
to enable one to review the actual facts of this 
famous police strike dispassionately. The pic- 
ture which Dr. Ziskind’s research reveals, of 
intolerable working conditions, of vermin- 
infested stations which even the Transcript re- 
ferred to as “‘public disgraces,” of administra- 
tive delay and inefficiency in dealing with 
grievances and complaints, puts a slightly dif- 
ferent color on the chapter of events which 
undoubtedly contributed to Calvin Coolidge’s 
election to the Presidency. Similarly, the con- 
cluding chapter of this book, “General Evalu- 
ations,” presented several new points of view 
to me on the much discussed problems of the 
rights of government employees to affiliate with 
outside labor organizations and to strike. 

Dr. Ziskind had every right to use some other 
word than the one which his modesty appar- 
ently dictated, “laboriously,” to describe his 
time-consuming, patient, and (to judge from 
results) efficient perusal of widely scattered and 
frequently sketchy records of government 
strikes in the United States and a few in Can- 
ada. By definition, his review includes all vol- 
untary cessations of work by persons working 
for the government and receiving compensa- 
tion from its pay roll, undertaken to improve 
the conditions of employment. “Government” 
is construed to include any organization or 
agency of the United States, the several states, 
or any political subdivision. 

Part I briefly sets forth certain basic concep- 
tions as to the public service and offers a work- 
ing classification of government employees to 
be used as a guide in comparing the causes, ex- 
tent of influence, and results of strikes. Part II 
describes in some detail a few strikes which, be- 
cause of the circumstances, appear worthy of 
such treatment, and gives the essential facts 
about other stoppages in related groups. 


I hope that many “unscientific readers” will 
disregard the author’s advice to scan Part II 
“hurriedly.” Without this historical back- 
ground, the reader who lacks either well- 
developed analytical powers or wide practical 
experience with labor problems is not apt to 
get the most out of the conclusions and evalu- 
ation which make up Part III. Furthermore, 
Part II of the text is well done. Even to the 
casual student of labor problems it should 
prove interesting reading. I read the whole of 
it one warm July Sunday afternoon and didn’t 
find it tiresome. 

To the taxpayer, this book provides a fresh 
indictment of governmental ineptitude and 
inefficiency. The dictatorial exercise of petty 
powers and undemocratic methods of dealing 
with grievances and complaints lies at the root 
of much of the trouble. As Dr. Ziskind puts it, 
“Labor problems have arisen not only because 
of the incompetence or the obdurateness of 
culpable officials, but more often because of 
the neglect or the mistakes of well-meaning 
officials.” Even Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of NRA, with its 7A section on collec- 
tive bargaining forced upon industry, suffered 
a six-hour sit-down siege (or strike) in his own 
office, because he could not or would not take 
the trouble to settle the case of a discharged 
stencil clerk. 

Of the 571 strikes recorded among WPA 
workers, a substantial number were occasioned 
by lateness in receiving pay checks. After pa- 
tient waiting, courteous requests, persistent pe- 
titions, the point of explosion was reached— 
only pay-roll strikes were effective in speeding 
up needless and burdensome red tape. 

Not only in emergency relief organizations, 
where the presence of poorly trained super- 
visors might be excusable, but also in estab- 
lished agencies, strike after strike has been 
caused by maladjustment or utter neglect of a 
great variety of complaints over working con- 
ditions, or because of discrimination in place- 
ments, transfers, or promotions. There are even 
strikes on record because of failure to provide 
adequate safety and first-aid facilities, matters 
which government has frequently sought to 
impose on industry through legislation. 

Wages bulk large among the causes of dis- 
content among government employees. The 
Cleveland firemen who struck against low pay, 
coupled with a 24-hour day with one day off 
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in eight, and the plight of teachers in several 
municipalities, who struck because they had 
received no pay checks for months, are of 
course exceptions; but the record appears to 
be full of work stoppages over plainly inade- 
quate or inequitable compensation. What the 
average business man cannot understand is 
governmental slowness in adopting modern 
methods of job classification and equitable 
compensation, already widely used in industry 
and applied, at least in part, under civil service 
for government employees. Here, tardy action, 
or lack of any well-formulated plan, seems a 
hopelessly inexcusable cause for labor unrest, 
with its direct consequences in delayed and 
needlessly costly government activities. 

In view of the present unsatisfactory status 
of personnel administration in many govern- 
mental agencies, I am inclined to agree with 
the author that “the private deliberations of 
personnel officers and the conferences with 
grievance committees on isolated cases” are not 
enough. Just what can be offered as a working 
substitute, how personnel administration can 
be improved, or how collective-bargaining prin- 
ciples can be made effective in the government 
service are all exceedingly important problems. 
For those who seek their solution, this book 
offers good food for thought. 

Roy W. KELLy 


Lever Brothers Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Your Federal Civil Service. James C. O’Brien 
and Philip P. Marenberg. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company. New York. 1940. 501p. 
$2.50. 

Here is a book intended primarily for the 
layman, presenting facts about that part of 
the federal civil service in which he is most 
interested—the procedure of making applica- 
tion for examinations announced by the fed- 
eral civil service commission and the mechanics 
of the federal examination. It is not, however, 
a book for students or researchers interested 
in the study of public personnel administrative 
practices. Nor does it pretend to be. 

Written in a breezy, readable style, with each 
chapter prefaced by a supposedly typical letter 
from a supposedly typical citizen, such as “Wil- 
liam Worriwort,” “Hugh N. Crye’” and others 
of their ilk, the book is of the type that will 
prove to be invaluable on the civil service shelf 


“ 


of a public library and in the placement office 
of high schools and colleges. Its purpose is to 
explain to the applicant for federal employ- 
ment just what he is up against and why. It 
should go a long way toward dissipating a great 
deal of fog in the minds of the lay public where 
civil service matters are concerned. Technical- 
ities are explained as simply as possible, and 
almost every point is accompanied by an ex- 
ample of a typical case, presenting the problem 
and the explanation. Samuel H. Ordway, who 
writes the preface to the book, calls it a “play- 
by-play description of a United States civil 
service contest.” 

Its authors begin with a brief history of the 
United States civil service system and an ex- 
planation of the need for a competent civil 
service. They go on to discuss the million gov- 
ernment jobs, classified and unclassified, plac- 
ing particular emphasis on those jobs which 
must be regularly filled in accordance with 
civil service law. They cover the process of re- 
cruiting for government jobs, the necessity for 
meeting the deadline date, the requirements of 
filling out the application, and the woe that be- 
tides all who make false statements under oath. 
Then follow long descriptive chapters on phys- 
ical requirements, the written test, education 
and experience ratings, the oral examination, 
the personal investigation, certification to the 
job, the right of appeal, temporary appoint- 
ments, and veterans’ preference. The book 
closes with brief words on so-called civil service 
schools and also discusses retirement benefits. 
For John Citizen (or “I. M. Curious” as the 
authors would say), what else is there to know 
about his federal civil service? 

Although the book is not intended to de- 
scribe technical or administrative procedures 
of the federal civil service, it is not devoid of 
value to technicians and administrators—par- 
ticularly those who are interested in public re- 
lations and publicity. The problem of promot- 
ing a program of positive recruitment is usually 
complicated by the fact that an overwhelming 
proportion of the public has little or no con- 
ception of how a merit system functions. Here 
is an example of what can be done to educate 
the public to a better understanding of civil 
service procedures. 

There are several minor drawbacks to the 
book. Its verbosity, for example, may prove to 
be a serious deterrent to a more widespread 
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circulation. Furthermore, it talks down almost 
to the point of being patronizing. Finally, the 
authors tend to overstate the admittedly high 
quality of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission’s techniques and ideals. There may be 
no harm in this, but members of the staff of 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
would probably be the first to admit perfec- 
tion has not yet been achieved. 
CHARLES H. BENTLEY 


Civil Service Commission 
Los Angeles, California 


The Awkward Age in Civil Service. Betsy 
Knapp. National League of Women Voters. 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 114p. $.40. 


“The United States will have a public serv- 
ice that is a career service when the people 
want it,” states Betsy Knapp in The Awkward 
Age in Civil Service; but, “There is a great 
difference between irritation with the patron- 
age system and an understanding of the merit 
system; between inarticulate public opinion 
and public opinion that cannot be denied.” 
This typographically attractive little book is 
a contribution on the part of the Program Di- 
rector of the National League of Women Vot- 
ers toward the creation of an understanding 
of and a demand for the merit system. It is 
to be recommended to anyone who is looking 
for a popular, readable account of how our 
civil service works and how it ought to work, 
as well as to the members of the organization 
for whom it is primarily designed. 

The subject matter is so arranged that each 
topic may be read without regard to the rest 
of the text. Part I, “Face to Face with the 
Patronage Issue,” discusses the place of politi- 
cal patronage in the American party system, 
with thought-provoking quotations from such 
authorities as Postmaster General Farley and 
Senators Barkley of Kentucky and Minton of 
Indiana. Part II, ““The Merit System and Dem- 
ocratic Government,” sketches briefly the past 
history of the merit system and its present 
status, presents convincing reasons why im- 
provement in our public personnel system is 
necessary and why the merit system offers a 
means of such improvement. Lastly it describes 
the necessary ingredients of a merit system. 

Part III, “The Merit System in the Making, 
an Obstacle Race,” offers guidance to those 
who are interested in translating vague civic 


concern into positive action for an improved 
civil service. With illustrations drawn from 
merit system drives in several states and cities 
and in the national field, it points out the aids, 
the opposition (overt and disguised), and the 
pitfalls which merit system campaigners are 
apt to meet, and some of the red-herring tech- 
niques and sabotage to which entrenched pa- 
tronage forces are apt to resort. Discussion of 
“pernicious” political activity of public em- 
ployees, “blanketing-in” of political ap- 
pointees, residence restrictions, veterans’ pref- 
erence, and the old legislative device of starv- 
ing a personnel agency into innocuousness by 
withholding its appropriation—all these find a 
place in this section. 

Part IV, “Administration: How the Wheels 
Go Round,” is directed to those who, having 
watched or assisted in the passage of a satis- 
factory civil service law, want to make it a 
lasting success by insuring good organization, 
competent administration, and public support. 
In this chapter the League of Women Voters 
offers its views on the essential provisions of 
the law, the structure and functions of the 
personnel agency, and desirable features of a 
modern personnel program. 

For the reader who has a penchant for cold 
figures there is a short chapter on “Savings to 
Be Derived from the Merit System.” The last 
six pages of the book are devoted to tables 
showing the extent and cost of civil service 
systems in the federal government, sixteen 
states and seven cities; the organization of the 
personnel agencies in these jurisdictions; the 
number and classifications of public employees 
in the United States; and a short concluding 
bibliography. 

Miss Knapp is to be commended for her 
clear and simple style, for her use of concrete 
examples rather than abstract theories to prove 
her points, for her effective organization of sub- 
ject matter, and for her abstention from tech- 
nical terminology. If certain important phases 
of the public personnel problem are given 
somewhat cursory treatment and if the activ- 
ities and opinions of the League of Women 
Voters are frequently mentioned, this is un- 
derstandable in view of the primary purpose 
of the book. 

HELEN C. DRUMMOND 

National Civil Service Reform League 

New York City 
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City Manager Government in the United States. 
Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn 
H. Stone. Public Administration Service. 
Chicago. 1940. 261p. $2.50. 


City Manager Government in Seven Cities. 
Frederick C. Mosher, Arthur Harris, How- 
ard White, John A. Vieg, Landrum R. Boll- 
ing, A. George Miller, David G. Monroe, 
and Harry O’Neal Wilson. Public Adminis- 
tration Service. Chicago. 1940. 448p. $3.50. 


City Manager Government in Nine Cities. 
Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn 
H. Stone. Public Administration Service. 
Chicago. 1940. 544p. $4.50. 

As explained in the foreword to this three- 
volume study, the Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Research 
Council in 1937 undertook a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the results and practical operation of 
the city manager plan of government. The re- 
sulting scrutiny of the council-manager plan— 
this country’s outstanding “invention” in the 
field of municipal government—springs from 
observations and analyses of the experiences of 
nearly half of the city-manager cities with more 
than 50,000 population, and nearly one-third 
of those with over 25,000. In addition to the 
work of those collaborating in the authorship 
of the volumes, the study also draws upon 
parallel research conducted in thirty-two cities 
by a group of university professors and gradu- 
ate students. 

The authors’ conclusions as to the political 
effects of the manager plan are of major im- 
portance. The theory of the founding fathers 
of the manager plan—that council and man- 
ager must occupy mutually exclusive spheres 
of policy and administration—requires serious 
modification in the light of conclusions reached 
in these studies. Apparently the most success- 
ful manager cities are those in which manager 
and council cooperate to provide effective dem- 
ocratic government, regardless of “spheres” of 
authority defined in the charter. While those 
managers who have fought for their charter 
rights have been leaders of the manager pro- 
fession, their tenure has invariably been short. 
More enduring successes have been won by 
those managers who have defined “policy” as 
whatever the council and the electorate think 
it to be. These officials have won administra- 


tive independence by their patience, their 
diplomacy, and their works, without making an 
issue of it. 

The reviewer agrees with the authors, who 
find that charters seldom solve political prob- 
lems. As they point out, the issue of impartial 
administration is resolved best not by resort 
to the legalisms of the charter, but by the day- 
to-day influence of the manager in leading his 
Council to understand, to appreciate, and to 
observe the spirit and principles of the plan. 
No charter has yet saved a manager from un- 
desirable interference by his council, but un- 
due reliance on the charter to protect him from 
interference has cost many an able manager 
his job and his influence for good government 
in the community. The conclusion of these 
authors, that success or failure in the operation 
of the plan depends hardly at all upon the 
charter, must be given serious thought by all 
who study the effects of laws upon the acts of 
men. This is not to say, of course, that charters 
cannot do much to facilitate the administra- 
tive process and to provide for integrated re- 
sponsibility in local government. 

Almost invariably, we are told, the manager 
plan has produced improved political leader- 
ship in the cities embraced in the study. Coun- 
cils which can rely on experienced managers 
with competent administrative staffs are priv- 
ileged to conceive and promote advanced po- 
litical ideas. Under other forms of municipal 
government, such political idealism is sub- 
merged under a mass of administrative detail 
that consumes the time of council members, or 
it is lost in the bitter struggles among inde- 
pendently elected officials, each in his own 
fashion responsible to the electorate. This re- 
sult is of importance equal to the improvement 
observed in administrative methods which 
have always been expected by proponents of 
the plan and which are found in most of the 
cities studied here. 

It is disappointing to find so few of the man- 
agers in these cities with the vision to plan 
for the social welfare of the community through 
the agency of its government. The Waites, 
Traxlers, Woolhisers, and Edys are all too few. 
Accomplishments in bookkeeping, budgeting, 
debt administration, and the construction and 
maintenance of public works stand out in al- 
most every city studied, but similar accom- 
plishments in public health, welfare, recrea- 
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tion, and housing are conspicuous because so 
infrequent. 

It is similarly disappointing to find such lit- 
tle evidence of progressive personnel admin- 
istration in these cities. We are told by the 
authors that employee morale in most of these 
cities was high and that recruitment was su- 
perior. Superior recruitment is easily explained 
by the marked change in standards and by the 
unification of responsibility. Although political 
patronage did not automatically disappear 
upon the advent of the manager plan in all 
these cities, there were invariably established 
higher standards of competence regardless of 
the selection system used. 

One might wish that the authors had ex- 
posed the problem of morale as clearly as they 
do the problem of patronage. We are told 
throughout the case studies that employee 
morale was at a higher pitch under manager 
government than under the older forms, but 
the evidence to show how this result was 
achieved is not collected in one place. Security 
of employment, administrative leadership, 
personal example of the manager, adminis- 
trative interest in departmental problems, and 
unity of command seem to be the principal 
factors. 

Students of personnel administration will 
also wish that more light had been shed on 
another time-worn problem—the relationship 
between the manager and the independent 
civil service commission, which, in some cities, 
has become open warfare. The authors do con- 
clude that security of employment is neither 
more nor less likely in the presence of the in- 
dependent commission. 

The authors find little evidence of coordi- 
nated leadership by the managers in employee 
training, with the distinguished exception of 
John N. Edy who scored such signal successes 
in training in both Berkeley and Dallas. There 
were, however, enough scattered examples of 
training programs initiated by managers to 
suggest that manager cities are at least abreast, 
if not ahead of other cities in this important 
aspect of personnel administration. 

These studies will be of primary interest to 
the growing number of students of public ad- 
ministration who are seeking for objective de- 
vices to measure performance and results. In 
the absence of appropriate records to support 
the use of such devices, the authors were com- 


pelled to rely on subjective qualitative ap- 
praisals of these cities on a “before-and-after” 
basis. These qualitative standards of appraisal 
in the hands of the principal authors and of 
several of the collaborators seemed to stand 
up, but this reviewer felt that the authors were 
on surer ground when discussing politics than 
when discussing administrative improvements. 
It is interesting to know that managers have de- 
vised new reporting forms or new budget sys- 
tems—but what are the results of these 
improved procedures in terms of more intelli- 
gent administrative action based on the in- 
formation reported or in terms of better finan- 
cial planning? 

This is a minor criticism of a study which 
was intelligently conceived and admirably ex- 
ecuted. The studies are, furthermore, a most 
encouraging illustration of collaborative schol- 
arship. Inasmuch as the principles of council- 
manager government are here to stay, it is to be 
hoped that another twenty-five years of experi- 
ence will furnish an opportunity for a similar 
study which will show further gains by the 
managers. In the meantime, may the managers 
and the personnel administrators come much 
closer together than is revealed in these studies, 
in their joint efforts to advance personnel ad- 
ministration in the nation’s cities. 

LyMAN S. Moore 


Office of the City Manager 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BOOK NOTES 


Business Machines in Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Joseph W. Hawthorne and 
Muriel Morse. International Business Ma- 
chines. 1940. 43p. Planograph. 


The authors, staff members of the Los An- 
geles City Civil Service Commission, state that, 
in their opinion, the procedures described in 
their pamphlet go about as far as possible with 
present available equipment toward maintain- 
ing a maximum of speed and accuracy in pub- 
lic personnel work. International Business Ma- 
chines equipment is used in scoring written 
examinations, computation of scores, prep- 
aration of notices to candidates, preparation of 
eligible lists, certification, personnel and pay- 
roll records, and the calculation of seniority 
credit. The forms used by the Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission are reproduced in 
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the Appendix and are accompanied by illustra- 
tions of the scoring machine and tabulating 
equipment. This publication was prepared 
with the cooperation of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, and is ob- 
tainable without charge from that organiza- 
tion. 


Municipal Public Relations. Elton D. Woolpert. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Illinois. 1940. 50pp. 
$1.00. 


In response to the current interest in public 
relations, this monograph has been prepared 
especially for municipal officials. While not 
a manual of possible techniques for all occa- 
sions, it is nevertheless quite specific in its 
treatment of the public relations aspects of 
municipal services and in its suggestions for 
improvement. Personnel practices, employee 
contacts with citizens, handling inquiries and 
complaints, training in public relations, mu- 
nicipal reporting, physical appearances and 
public relations, and organization for public 
relations are among the major items dis- 
cussed. 


Merit Rating in Industry. Asa S. Knowles. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Northeastern Uni- 
versity. Boston. 1940. 36p. 


Merit rating, according to Mr. Knowles, may 
be defined as a system for discovery and classi- 
fication of the individual differences among 
employees—a tool for appraising the relative 
qualities of their personalities with respect to 
the job they fill. The author, who is Dean of 
Northeastern University’s College of Business 
Administration, divides the contents of his 
bulletin into introductory background ma- 
terial, results of a survey on current rating prac- 
tices and uses in industry, the selection of traits 
to be rated, the development of a merit rating 
program, and dangers of rating systems. Among 
rating systems used by private industrial firms, 
he considers the graphic rating scale to be the 
most accurate and desirable. While many traits 
may be measured, he holds that in the majority 
of cases it will be sufficient to measure quality 
of work, quantity of work, leadership ability, 
attitude or cooperation, safety record or habits, 
attendance, number of dependents, length of 


service, and in some cases, initiative. Five forms 
for service reports are included in the Ap- 
pendix, including one adaptable to machine 
scoring. 


Report of Teacher Training Course for Officers 
of the Los Angeles Police Department. Bu- 
reau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
California State Department of Education. 
Sacramento. 1940. 85p. 


Under the provisions of the California Plan 
for Trade and Industrial Education, the State 
Department of Education, through the Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education, is develop- 
ing a state program of peace officer’s training, 
providing extensive in-service training for 
peace officers employed in city, county, state, 
or federal departments located in the state. 
The training course for Los Angeles police in- 
structors forms a part of this program. The re- 
port on this course is virtually a verbatim ac- 
count of the first teacher training class which 
met for five days in November, 1939. In addi- 
tion to lectures by the teacher-trainer and class 
discussions, each member of the group pre- 
sented demonstration lessons for criticism and 
comment by the other members of the training 
class. 


Current Policies in Personnel Relations in Banks. 
Helen Baker. Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University. Princeton. 
1940. 50p. $1.00. 

Foliowing a brief summary discussing out- 
standing developments in personnel relations 
in banks since 1935, this report describes the 
following specific subjects: personnel organiza- 
tion, employment policies and procedures, sal- 
ary administration, employee financial secu- 
rity, medical departments, employee organiza- 
tion, and hours of work and vacations. Miss 
Baker, the author, is Assistant Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity. She bases her study on data received 
from forty-eight banks in 1934 and 1939-40. A 
selected bibliography accompanies the publica- 
tion, and includes items on personnel organ- 
ization and administration, education and 
training, employment policies and procedures, 
pension and dismissal compensation, and 
salary administration. 
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The British Defense Program and Local Gov- 
ernment. Don K. Price and James L. Sund- 
quist. Public Administration Service. Chi- 
cago. 1940. 55p. $.75. 

This publication presents in summary form 
an indication of the many ways in which the 
British national defense program affected the 
work of municipal government there. The ma- 
terial was compiled from British documents 
and periodicals. Wherever possible, Mr. Price 
and Mr. Sundquist, staff members of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, quote di- 
rectly from British sources. One section is de- 
voted to problems of local government person- 
nel programs, sketching briefly new activities 
and new problems that were and are being 
encountered, Recruitment, compensation, and 
training problems are discussed in some detail. 
Other sections of the publication cover war- 
created problems in local government organ- 
ization and powers, finance, the protective 
services, public works, the social services, and 
civilian evacuation. 


The Impasse of Democracy. Ernest S. Griffith. 
Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc. New York. 1940. 
380p. $3.00. 

Ernest Griffith, Dean of the Graduate School 
at The American University, presents a blue- 
print for a dynamic democracy in this publica- 
tion, which carries for its sub-title, “A Study 
of the Modern Government in Action.” He 
sees common trends in government shared by 
all industrialized states, and similar techno- 
logical and social changes which are taking 
place all over the world. If democracy is to 
survive and compete for human _ loyalties, 
governmental structures must be adapted to 
new conditions. Recommendations for re- 
modeling existing institutions include wide- 
spread extension of civil service and the estab- 
lishment of a dynamic public personnel policy. 
In addition to the changes in the structural 
mechanisms which will be necessary for the 
survival of democracy, Dean Griffith believes 
that Christianity is essential for furnishing a 
supporting ideology. 
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ARTICLE ABSTRACTS 





ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 

115. Garth, John Overworked executives and the 
short hour week. Am. Business 10 (5) May, 1940: 
11-13, 48-50.—Practically every man, when elevated 
to a top management position, will rise or fall ac- 
cording to the way he manages his time. The execu- 
tive, in order to do a good job, must get his work 
done with as little fuss or worry as possible, and 
yet not become a slave to system and routine. 
Methods which have proven valuable to executives 
in the conservation of valuable time are: (1) Teach- 
ing subordinates to summarize and recapitulate all 
reports and requests so that essential facts are 
clearly shown and to develop comparative reports 
which emphasize trends; (2) Setting aside a brief 
time each day for concentrated periods of work 
without interruption; (3) Having all essential in- 
formation close at hand in easy-to-find files; (4) 
Reducing the number of office meetings—holding 
them only when absolutely necessary; (5) Training 
an assistant to answer most of the correspondence 
in order to greatly reduce the amount of dictation; 
(6) Teaching subordinates to make their own de- 
cisions and come to the executive only for approval; 
(7) Training departinent heads to cooperate with 
each other, thus reducing the amount of time spent 
arbitrating departmental squabbles; (8) Permitting 
jobs and duties to jump over lines in organization 
and disregarding titles by encouraging the man 
who accepts responsibility and gets things done 
whether he owns a title or not. 

The best way to stop the alibis that pile up 
trouble, consume executive time, and rob top 
management of the chance to do a constructive job 
lies in getting people to take more interest and 
initiative. This requires teaching employees that 
they will not be unduly criticized when they take 
initiative, use their best judgment, and put forth 
their best effort, but yet fail or make a mistake. 
Obviously, this must be followed by rewarding 
people who take the initiative and accomplish 
things a bit out of the ordinary. This remedy 
cannot be applied without effort on the part of the 
executive. The overworked manager who spends 


all his time in a private office, never stepping 
outside to observe and to learn who are his most 
valuable assistants, need not complain that he has 
no competent help. A little time out to watch, to 
observe, to check, will come back many times in 
helping him to pick people who can assume some of 
the burdens of management.—Dale Noble. 


116. Gladieux, Bernard L. Management planning 
in the federal government. Advanced Management 
5 (2) April, May, June 1940: 77-85.—The establish- 
ment of staff units in various agencies of the federal 
government for the conducting of management 
planning and research activities represents a signifi- 
cant development in federal administration. Effec- 
tive administrative procedures consist of (1) the 
formulation of an appraising program, (2) the 
development of an organization staffed with com- 
petent personnel, (3) the coordination and control 
of the several parts of the organization, and (4) a 
check on accomplishments. The pressure of day to 
day work prevents administrators from paying much 
attention to management planning, hence the need 
for separate units. 

In planning organization structure such factors 
are considered as the division and functional dis- 
tribution of work authority and control staff facil- 
ities and services, coordination and the elimination 
of jurisdictional conflicts. Appraisals of organization 
structure must be continuous because of the dynamic 
nature of governmental operation. Periodic ap- 
praisal of administrative and operative procedures 
is necessary to eliminate obsolete processes. The 
formulation of production measurements, costs sys- 
tems, performance standards and other efficiency ap- 
praisals is an important function of the planned 
unit. 

The creation of the division of administrative 
management of the bureau of budget is considered 
a forward looking step not only in coordinating the 
management activities of the government as a whole, 
but in fostering the creation of similar units in the 
several federal departments. Many federal depart- 
ments however, still are unaware of the value of 
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planning units and of adequate staffs for such units. 
Management planning is generally integrated with 
budget functions. In fact the techniques of manage- 
ment planning serve as the only real basis for 
effective budgeting and budgetary control. Neither 
budgeting nor management planning should be in- 


cluded in a general finance or accounting depart. 


ment. Such activities should be coordinated with 
other management functions such as _ personnel. 
The usurption of management functions by legal 
staffs is decried. The location of management plan- 
ning functions in the personnel agency, particularly 
the usual independent civil service commission is 
unwise, even though the rules of the two activi- 
ties are complementary. 

The mere establishment of a staff to study organ- 
ization procedures cannot serve as a substitute for 
administrative competency and in itself is no guar- 
antee of governmental efficiency, but wisely used 
as an aid to management it can be of inestimable 
value in facilitating effective administration.—Don- 
ald J. Sublette. 


117. Hopf, Harry Arthur. Administrative co- 
ordination. Advanced Management 5 (2) June, 
1940: 50-56, 62.—Concommitantly with the growth 
of governmental services have arisen problems of 
administrative coordination. If government is not 
ultimately to stifle in a morass of paper work or 
otherwise to succumb to the evil effects of over- 
organization, something must be done to overcome 
the difficulties presented. Three governing prin- 
ciples are recognized (1) decentralization, (2) al- 
location of authority, and (3) moderation in the 
development of functionalization. The first step in 
establishing administrative coordination is sound 
organization structure, the first characteristic of 
which is adaptability to present and prospective 
needs. In organizing soundly it is necessary to (a) 
subdivide activities to the point where they can be 
done by employees of moderate ability, (b) group 
operative units along related lines and eliminate 
arbitrary lines of demarcation, (c) establish clear 
lines of authority and responsibility and (d) sep- 
arate planning from performance. 

The federal service is criticized for its failure to 
consider managerial ability as of chief importance 
in the selection of high ranking officials and the 
efforts of the Civil Service Commission are similarly 
criticized, in that they have thus far failed to raise 
the quality of government personnel much above 
the level of mediocrity. Overstandardization of pro- 
cedures resulting from extreme functionalization 
and historical precedent are one of the most serious 
factors preventing administrative coordination. 

The elements of sound leadership basic to good 
organization are: (1) performance must carry with 
it the degree of authority necessary to the attain- 
ment of satisfactory results; (2) individual author- 


ity is preferred to group authority; (3) authority 
should be placed as close as possible to the point 
at which action originates. Mediocre administrators 
operate better with inferior organization plans than 
with those that have been scientifically devised, but 
in spite of the deplorable lack of qualified ad- 
ministrators the techniques of administrative co- 
ordination must be used to permit the successful 
functioning of government.—Donald J. Sublette. 


118. Woolpert, Elton D. Physical appearances and 
public relations. Pub. Management 22 (5) May, 1940: 
140-143.—Citizens often judge their city govern- 
ment on the basis of “looks” as well as on the qual- 
ity of service. Any comprehensive public relations 
program must be concerned with appearances. Per- 
sonal appearances of city employees are probably 
the most important of all. Not only should city 
employees be neatly and cleanly dressed, but bear- 
ing and deportment are important factors. Uni- 
formed employees are easily identified and their 
appearance is consequently of particular impor- 
tance. A wider use of uniforms by municipal em- 
ployees is recommended. Refuse collectors, utility 
service men, meter readers, inspectors, public health 
nurses, vehicle operators, and others, might well be 
attired in a neat and simple uniform. 

Popular impressions regarding the city govern- 
ment are also affected by the appearance of public 
buildings. Some effort should be made to establish 
uniformity of design and to adopt an appropriate 
style for a community and, of course, public build- 
ings should be kept clean and in good repair. The 
interior appearance of public buildings is more 
important than the architecture or the landscape. 
In addition to the city hall and other civic build- 
ings, cities own other properties such as: streets and 
alleys, utility plants, incinerators, storage yards, and 
various types of machines and equipment such as 
fire trucks, police cars, dump trucks, garbage col- 
lection equipment, and so forth. All of these prop- 
erties and machines and equipment should be 
identifiable as belonging to the city and be kept 
in neat and clean condition. As attention to ap- 
pearances is balanced with high standards of serv- 
ice, at least four advantages may be expected. First, 
many popular criticisms or misconceptions regard- 
ing the city government may be overcome. Second, 
by concerning themselves with how the city govern- 
ment looks from a citizen’s point of view, city of- 
ficials may discover civic weaknesses of a less super- 
ficial nature. Third, greater attention to making 
city employees, buildings and equipment more at- 
tractive is a stimulant to the morale of city em- 
ployees and to their pride in the work they are 
doing. Finally, the city government that improves 
its physical appearances can expect an increase in 
civic pride and citizens’ cooperation in maintaining 
an attractive city—Boynton S. Kaiser. 




















119. Woolpert, Elton D. Municipal reporting and 
publicity. Pub. Management 22 (6) June, 1940: 
173-176.—There are several objectives of municipal 
publicity: to stimulate public interest in city prob- 
lems and programs; to appeal to members of the 
public in their role as consumers of municipal 
service with the objective of encouraging greater 
or more discriminating use of these services; to 
secure public cooperation in the administration of 
municipal programs; to appeal to citizens in their 
capacity as law-makers; to seek to provide informa- 
tion on the basis of which citizens can make deci- 
sions on specific questions of public policy; and to 
give information to citizens that will enable them 
to appraise their city government. Furthermore, 
the ultimate objective of all reporting is, or should 
be, the same—to produce an interested and informed 
citizenry. 

The importance of publicity is secondary to the 
public relations program. It is desirable to stimu- 
late citizen interest in local government, but the 
use to which such interest is put is more important 
than the stimulus that produces the interest. Pub- 
licity and reporting media may be divided into two 
types—direct publicity and indirect publicity. There 
are several types of direct publicity, including 
printed reports, public addresses, radio reporting, 
motion pictures, exhibits, and tours. Sources of in- 
direct publicity include the press, schools, municipal 
research bureaus, special interest groups such as 
tax payers associations, chambers of commerce and 
labor organizations. Any number of other indirect 
reporting channels such as political parties, insur- 
ance companies, banks, youth organizations and 
churches, may also serve, on occasion, to distribute 
certain kinds of municipal information to special 
publics. 

Better reporting will occur if municipal officials 
use greater frankness in their reports, give them 
more specific direction and appeal as the most ef- 
fective reports are those prepared for the consump- 
tion of particular groups of citizens, give wider dis- 
tribution to reports, and give attention to citizens’ 
study of municipal problems. To be most effective, 
municipal publicity needs to be guided by some 
well defined policy and to be given balance and 
proportion. There needs to be balance among the 
various publics or groups of citizens, and as to 
subject matter, publicity media and timing. Only 
by achieving some degree of balance in each of 
these respects can municipal reporting achieve con- 
tinuity and proportion in the public’s understand- 
ing of the problems faced by city governments.— 
Boynton S. Kaiser. 


120. Unsigned. What is administrative manage- 
ment? Pub. Management 22 (7) July, 1940: 195-197. 
—The administration of a city’s business calls for 
management. Without some over-all guidance and 
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control there can be no unity or balance of pro- 
gram, no intergrated responsiveness or responsi- 
bility to the will of the people. This over-all direc- 
tion and control is best described by the term 
“administrative management.” The component 
functions of administrative management, which, in 
turn, are the duties of the chief administrator, are: 
to plan; to organize; to direct; and to act as the 
chief representative of the administration. Plan- 
ning involves- the collection and examination of 
information and ideas and the casting of programs 
or policies to guide future actions. Organization, 
on the other hand, has been defined as “the re- 
lating of efforts and capacities of individuals and 
groups engaged upon a common task in such a 
way as to secure the desired objective with the 
least friction and the most satisfaction to those 
for whom the task is done and those engaged in 
the enterprise.” Direction, the third management 
function, involves three factors: command, co- 
ordination, and control. To command is to set 
going the services defined by planning and estab- 
lished by organization. The work program, the work 
order, and rules and regulations are the principal 
tools of command. To coordinate is to bring har- 
mony and equilibrium into the order. It is to give 
to things and to actions their proper proportions. 
It is to adapt the means to the end and to unify 
distracted efforts and make them homogeneous. 
It means establishing a close liaison among services 
specialized as to their operation by having the same 
general objective. To control is to make sure that 
all operations at all times are carried out in accord- 
ance with the plan adopted—with the orders given 
and with the principles laid down. No analyses of 
the functions of administrative management would 
be complete without recognition of the special im- 
portance of personnel and finance. They are prin- 
cipally media or instruments through which the 
chief administrator exercises his functions of plan- 
ning, direction and control.—Boynton S. Kaiser. 


[See also abstracts 164, 170] 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAY 


121. Benge, Eugene J. Job evaluation in a paper 
plant. Personnel J. 19 (2) June, 1940: 42-48.—Em- 
ployees feel intuitively that there should be some 
logical basis for different rates of pay, and executives 
are faced with the problem of developing a de- 
fensible method to measure the relative values of 
jobs for purposes of salary standardization. To ig- 
nore this problem paves the way for serious dissat- 
isfaction. A manufacturer of paper specialities felt 
the need for a satisfactory plan to measure relative 
values of jobs and decided upon the factor com- 
parison method. The first step was to make a care- 
ful job analysis of each job in the plant. Emphasis 
was placed on securing the employees’ cooperation. 
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Job specifications were developed and information 
classified according to five comparison factors: men- 
tal requirements, skill requirements, physical re- 
quirements, responsibilities, working conditions. 
A key job comparison scale was prepared by a com- 
mittee of management which reviewed all specifica- 
tions and selected twenty-five as possible key jobs. 
These jobs were ranked numerically by the com- 
mittee for each comparison factor. The committee 
then determined what portion of the present salary 
rate for each job was being paid for each factor. 
Committee members worked individually, averag- 
ing the results. Comparison was then made between 
the position of a job in each factor on the ranking 
sheet and the position of the same job in each factor 
on the money value apportionment. The ten jobs 
which had the closest correlation between factor 
rank and equivalent money value apportionment 
became the measuring stick by means of which the 
different factors in all other jobs were evaluated. 
Evaluation was done by a committee including both 
management and employee. The committee studied 
each job specification and ranked each factor using 
the ten key jobs as a standard against which to 
measure. It was found that the average of all rates 
after evaluation varied only a fraction of one per 
cent from the average before the evaluation work 
was done. The company gave immediate effect to 
all increases necessary and did not decrease salaries 
of incumbents. The results of the job evaluation 
work were (1) stabilized labor costs, (2) job de- 
scriptions for future use in selection and training, 
(3) an evaluation scale for settling wage disputes 
and establishing rates for new jobs, and (4) satis- 
fied employees who felt that each job had been 
carefully considered and evaluated. (A sample job 
specification form and a factor comparison scale are 
reproduced in the article.)\—F. R. Coop. 


122. Edwards, A. C. and Wermiel, Benjamin. 
Occupations of federal employees. Personnel Ad- 
ministration 2 (8) April, 1940: 6-10.—Employees 
in the federal government occupy approximately 
26,000 different types of positions representing a 
wide variety of occupations. The tremendous and 
complicated task of recruiting capable personnel 
ranging from unskilled laborers and highly skilled 
manual workers to practically every professional 
occupation has motivated the U. S. Civil Service 
Commisison to obtain precise information as to 
the occupations in which recruitment must be made 
and the number of persons employed therein. In 
this study a sample of 25 per cent of more than 
800,000 service record cards maintained by the 
Commission as of December 1938 were analyzed. 
Certain Post Office Department employees, the TVA 
and the WPA are not represented in the study. Six 
broad occupational group classifications were made 
as follows: (1) technical, scientific and professional; 


(2) semi-technical, semi-scientific and semi- 
professional; (3) management and Administrative; 
(4) clerical; (5) service; (6) trade and manual, 
(a) skilled, (b) semi-skilled, (c) unskilled. The pop- 
ular impression that the government service is com- 
posed of a huge army of clerks working under the 
direction of a corps of administrative officials has 
been revealed as erroneous. For example, 30 per 
cent of all employees are working in trade, manual 
and service occupations. Out of the 44 per cent of 
employees in the clerical group 25 per cent of this 
number are post office carriers and clerks. Tech- 
nical, scientific and professional constitute 11 per 
cent of the total. (Article contains a tabulated 
breakdown of occupational data.)—Richard W. 
Cooper. 


123. Lytle, Charles W. Job evaluation—a phase of 
job control. Personnel 16 (4) May, 1940: 192-197.— 
Job standardization, at its best, is a scientific pro- 
cedure to put the tools and the methods of each 
job on a sound foundation, while job evaluation, 
at its best, is a scientific procedure to put the place- 
ment and remuneration for each job on a sound 
foundation. Job standardization (conceived in 
1881) has always been identified with industrial 
engineering and has retained its heritage from 
Taylor and Gilbreth. Job evaluation, nourished by 
personnel men in a non-engineering environment, 
did not take its present role until about 1917 as 
an aid in selection, placement, promotion, reduc- 
tion of labor turnover, etc. The first attempt at 
job evaluation was by means of grading or ranking 
and direct monetary rating; it was aimed primarily 
at grading office jobs into equitable salary classes. 
So long as rate determination for hourly-paid jobs 
was mostly a matter of supply and demand, rate- 
setting was usually treated as a line function, the 
personnel staff collecting data and furnishing ad- 
vice only. The industrial engineers often made rec- 
ommendations for wage rates, but their principal 
purpose was to fit time rates to incentive earnings. 
About 1937 union leaders began to ask such ques- 
tions as, ‘““Why does job A pay five cents an hour 
more than job B?” Management turned to the 
personnel department for data. Where the job 
analysis-classification-specification and evaluation 
had been well done, an answer could be given at 
once which would sustain the variance and fore- 
stall embarrassment. The few plants that pioneered 
in systematic evaluation soon acquired renown 
among the less foresighted. 

Specific principles and procedures are either not 
yet matured or not yet accepted, so that in the hands 
of unscientific or inexperienced analysts there is a 
tendency toward elaborateness rather than toward 
true accuracy. Knowledge concerning some of the 
major problems is also deficient. The creation and 
control of jobs may be summarized as follows: (1) 
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invention and construction—includes the develop- 
ment, design, and production of equipment, jigs, 
tools and auxiliaries; (2) job standardization—in- 
cludes the development and standardization of the 
most expedient arrangements, motions and times 
for utilizing the items of step 1; (3) job review— 
includes systematic analysis, specification and classi- 
fication of job characteristics in relation to em- 
ployee minimum qualifications; (4) job evaluation 
—includes the determination of relative importance 
of job characteristics and their monetary value to 
establish base rates; (5) merit rating—includes the 
determination of relative employee merit; and (6) 
incentives—includes the establishment of non- 
financial and extra-financial incentives. 

A review of the field seems to indicate clearly 
that a movement which was initiated by industrial 
engineers has extended into economics and psy- 
chology. The personnel staff should be competent 
to sit in on the consideration of all problems that 
are directly related to the human factor and cer- 
tainly there is a need for direct cooperation between 
engineers and personnel staffs, both of whom are 
serving operating officials and their employees.— 
Dick Carlson. 


124. Richardson, J. Henry. Wage policies in war 
time. Personnel J. 19 (1) May, 1940: 20-24.—In war- 
time everyone must sacrifice; yet workers expect 
that the sacrifices they make will enhance the na- 
tion’s cause and not the profits of industry. They 
watch carefully any rise in the price level which de- 
presses their purchasing power, and favor price con- 
trol measures as a means of restricting profiteering. 
What policy, therefore, should be adopted now that 
the cost of living has already risen by about 14 per 
cent since the outbreak of the war? To compensate 
for the increase, wages might be automatically ad- 
justed by sliding scales. This might cause a “vicious 
spiral.” For moderate increases in the cost of living 
it is possible for larger numbers of workers to pur- 
chase commodities which have risen little in price 
as a substitute for those which have risen consid- 
erably, and this can be done with little change in 
their standard of living. The lowest paid workers 
have no margin of income which would enable them 
to suffer a diminution in their standard of living, 
and consequently their present standard must be 
maintained or improved to insure efficiency in na- 
tional production. For these workers although cost 
of living increases should be allowed, a system of 
family allowances also should be adopted which, 
with percentage addition to wages, preferably 
should equal or exceed the percentage increase in 
the cost of living. Savings, or other economies, 
amongst wage-earners as a contribution to national 
effort are largely limited to the higher paid groups, 
and increased war-time earnings on their part could 
be paid partly in cash and partly in the form of 


savings certificates. To prevent employers in mu- 
nitions industries from taking each other’s labor 
by offering higher wages, which cost is passed on 
to the government, the latter should take steps 
to utilize its system of cost-control for work on 
government contracts.—George Wilgus. 


[See also abstracts 129, 142, 163] 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

125. Amidon, Beulah. Skill wanted. Survey 
Graphic 21 (7) July, 1940: 383-387, 412-413.—The 
initiation of a vast defense program in the United 
States has raised serious questions concerning the 
supply of skilled labor. In this situation, there is 
disagreement on two scores between labor and in- 
dustrial groups: (1) as to whether there is an actual 
shortage of skilled labor, and (2) if so, how the sup- 
ply can be increased. Labor attributes the apparent 
shortage to poor placement; while industrialists 
hold that many formerly skilled workmen are rusty 
and the problem has been aggravated by develop- 
ment of new processes and machines. The problem 
is of particular seriousness in the machine tool 
situation which does not readily lend itself to mass 
production. The solution to the problem has a two- 
fold aspect. The reservoir of unemployed formerly 
skilled and semi-skilled men and potentially skilled 
youths who have secured some training under CCC 
and NYA, as well as vocational schools, may be 
given further training or retraining to increase the 
supply of all-around mechanics; or, the already em- 
ployed skilled workmen could increase production 
by working longer hours. Any single solution con- 
tains inherent difficulties. Extensive training and 
retraining involves a time factor which the pres- 
ent emergency may not warrant taking, and labor 
views with alarm suggestions made to modify exist- 
ing legislation which according to industrialists 
would facilitate the inauguration of longer work- 
ing hours. The labor group points out that present 
legislation is sufficiently flexible to make longer 
hours possible if industry is willing to give extra 
compensation. The key to the solution of the prob- 
lem perhaps lies in a course which involves inten- 
sive, short term training and the development of 
materials which lend themselves to intensive tech- 
niques. Such a solution calls for the breakdown of 
many skilled processes into a series of less skilled 
operations, the employment at many points of 
groups of semi-skilled workers performing repeti- 
tive tasks instead of one thoroughly trained, all- 
around mechanic. It demands large-scale provision 
for short-term, intensive training flexible enough in 
plan, specific enough in procedure to make it 
adaptable to the experience of the trainees and of 
instructors skilled in the techniques of their trade, 
rather than in the techniques of teaching. Ob- 
viously, this mass production of skill is a crude sub- 
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stitute for thorough preparation and training, but 
the defense program, and the way of life that 
program aims to safeguard, rests on the supply and 
free functioning of human skill—Louis E. Hosch. 


126. Carpenter, Howard S. Illinois analyzes its 
interviews. Employment Security Rev. 7 (7) July, 
1940: 5-7.—So that the newly created central place- 
ment office in Chicago could do its work efficiently, 
the Illinois Public Employment Service was in June, 
1939 faced with the problem of getting some one 
hundred-forty interviewers in twelve separate regis- 
tration offices to use uniform methods and to fol- 
low established minimum standards in the occupa- 
tional classification of applicants and in the 
recording of information about applicants. The 
training, which was given first to the twelve super- 
visory senior interviewers and subsequently through 
them to the other interviewers and which included 
the supervised preparation of two detailed job 
analysis schedules on actual jobs as well as confer- 
ence method discussions, stressed the importance of 
recording the “what,” “how,” and “why” of each 
job in applicants’ work histories. Application cards 
received in the central placement office which were 
found to be inadequate when reviewed in the es- 
pecially created Interview Anaylsis Unit were re- 
turned for correction. In commenting on the work 
of each interviewer this analysis unit first referred 
generally to principal deficiencies and excellencies 
but later prepared detailed analyses of strong and 
weak points of each interviewer's work. These an- 
alyses now include an increasing number of specific 
suggestions for improvements in interview- 
recording. Used only for training purposes and 
never as a basis for evaluation of performance, 
these reports are not put into employees’ records. 
In addition this analysis unit has prepared a series 
of monographs about equipment used in certain 
occupations as well as a series of interview aids 
which list factors that should be considered in regis- 
tration interviews.—R. G. Beers. 


127. Drake, Charles A. Aptitude testing. Personnel 
J. 18 (g) Mar. 1940: 340-345.—Industrial psycholo- 
gists should get away from dependence upon stand- 
ardized tests that were originally designed for pur- 
poses other than factory work. They should learn 
to design their own tests to fit the requirements re- 
vealed by adequate psychological job analyses. The 
whole procedure of applying a battery of stand- 
ardized tests, correlating the test scores with some 
criterion of success on the job, and identifying the 
best combination of these tests by statistical tech- 
niques is outmoded, time-wasting, and unnecessar- 
ily laborious. Progressive personnel managers are 
eager to have the assistance of aptitude tests in 
selecting people for the jobs they have to fill, for 
management is interested not only in identifying at 


the earliest possible moment, preferably prior to 
hiring, the individuals who can not make the grade, 
but also in selecting the individuals of highest ap- 
titude. They want tests that can be quickly ad- 
ministered and scored by their regular staffs, and re- 
sults that can be interpreted without regression 
weightings and coefficients of correlation. Prev- 
alent testing practices, however, can not meet these 
requirements. The best basis for test construction 
is that afforded by time and motion analyses of the 
job for which the test is to be designed. If suitable 
time-study figures are lacking, a motion picture of 
the operation with a Gilbreth clock or other device 
showing, thus permitting a micro-motion analysis 
to be made, is to be desired. All that is required is 
a few performance tests that can be used over and 
over for hundreds of applicants without replace- 
ment or repair and a testing time that should not 
exceed one hour per person, as a rule. The new 
technique of testing is much less expensive, one- 
sixth as high in cost as the old technique in at least 
one case, perhaps chiefly because the design of spe- 
cial tests directly from the time and motion analysis 
data eliminates much of the trial-and-error experi- 
mentation that characterizes the older test-battery 
technique and because the testing time and compu- 
tation time required are considerably less.—A. E. 
Weatherbee. 


128. Dunlap, Jack W. Note on the computation 
of tetrachoric correlation. Psychometrika 5 (2) June, 
1940: 137-140.—One of the procedures that may be 
carried out in the complete item analysis of a test 
is the computation of the inter-item correlations. 
Although any one of these correlations may be rap- 
idly computed from simple associated counts of 
frequency of passing and failing items, the labor 
of making these counts by hand and ordinary ma- 
chine methods is very great. The number of inter- 
item correlations is very large for ordinary tests; 
thus, there are 4950 inter-item correlations for a 
test of one hundred items. The author gives a work- 
ing outline of an efficient machine counting of the 
frequencies necessary for the computation, using 
the tabulator with extra class selectors. The proce- 
dure is predicated on the assumption that abacs 
will be used for the actual computation. Although 
analyses of tests with the degree of elaborateness im- 
plied in this note may not ordinarily be feasible, 
the test technician may find it possible to adapt the 
working techniques described to other problems 
of test construction and validation —M. W. Rich- 
ardson. 


129. Harper, Ernest B. Civil service and social 
work in Michigan. The Compass 21 (7) April, 1940: 
13-15.—A new phase of cooperation between the 
Michigan State Civil Service Department and the 
State Council of the American Association of So- 
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cial Workers was inaugurated when, in late 1939, 
the Department asked A.A.S.W. assistance in secur- 
ing personnel for oral examining boards. Social 
workers participated with personnel agents, other 
professional and business groups in ninety-three 
boards whose sessions stretched over a period of 
three weeks. These examining boards were set up 
for both lower and higher positions in the service. 
The procedure followed in this first attempt at 
comprehensive oral examining was naturally ex- 
perimental, and an effort was made to obtain the 
reactions of some of the persons examined as well 
as those of the A.A.S.W. and other examiners. In 
general it was felt that the time allowed for inter- 
views was too short, and that interviews should 
carry various weights in the total examination score 
depending upon the responsibility of the position. 
It was also felt that a composite evaluation of the 
candidates’ probable suitability for the positions 
would be more valuable than a number of inde- 
pendent and stereotyped ratings mathematically 
combined. On the mechanical side of conducting 
the examination, the importance of scheduling the 
interviews so that candidates would not develop 
nervous tension due to waiting was pointed out. 
The A.A.S.W. State Council is concerned par- 
ticularly with three phases of the relationship be- 
tween the official personnel agency and the pro- 
fessional group in Michigan: (1) Assisting in 
recruitment for higher social work positions, (2) 
defining sound qualifications for social work posi- 
tions in the classified service, and (3) raising the 
standards of personnel in the county departments 
of social welfare. Recently, the Council has been 
requested by the state personnel director to revive 
a previously existing advisory committee to col- 
laborate in the following activities: 

1. Analysis and classification of welfare jobs. 

2. Improvement of service ratings, particularly 
during the probationary period. 

g. Standardization of forms used for reporting 
training and experience by applicant for examina- 
tion. 

4. Preparation and scoring of written tests for 
higher and more specialized positions. 

5. Cooperation in the administration of oral ex- 
aminations.—Louis E. Hosch. 


130. Harrell, Willard and Faubion, Richard. 
Selection tests for aviation mechanics. J. of Consult- 
ing Psych. 4 (3) May-June, 1940: 104-105.—More 
than six hundred students of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps technical schools have been examined since 
September, 1938 with an extensive list of psycho- 
logical tests in a study of tests which might be used 
to aid the selection and classification of U. S. avia- 
tion maintenance personnel. Instructors’ grades 
from technical courses are being related to test 
scores. Only high school graduates in age range 


eighteen to twenty-three years were included in the 
study, since eligibility for enrollment into the Air 
Corps technical schools is restricted to high school 
graduates or “equivalent.” Critical scores on Army 
Alpha and a mathematics test are used as admis- 
sion requirements. Students take a basic course 
composed of shop mechanics, mechanical drafting 
and blue print reading, air corps fundamentals, 
metalwork and electricity. The basic course lasted 
eight weeks for the cases included in this report. 
Tests given in this investigation were chosen with 
reference to a previous study by Harrell so as to 
seek pure measures of spatial and perceptual factors. 
Grades from shop mechanics, mechanical drafting 
and blue print reading, and metalwork were com- 
bined to obtain a composite basic instruction grade. 
Correlations were calculated with eight Alpha tests, 
seven Mac-Quarrie tests, nine Detroit tests, four 
Stenquist tests, nine Thurstone tests and the Min- 
nesota Form Boards (Q. & L.). Thirteen correla- 
tions are as high as .4; four tests give a multiple cor- 
relation of .72 with this composite basic grade. If 
these correlations are confirmed with other groups 
the test battery for selecting Air Corps technical 
students will be modified. (A table with correla- 
tion coefficients for eighty-four cases is included in 
this report.)—Reuben Horchow. 


131. Jones, Doris Haney. Preferment in public 
employment. Civic Affairs 7 (9) May 1940: 1, 4-7.— 
There are two forms of preferment in public em- 
ployment, first, that arising out of personnel ad- 
ministration, such as age limits, height and weight 
requirements, quantitative experience, etc., and 
second, those practices sponsored by minority 
groups and selfish interests. These latter may take 
the form of military preference, residence restric- 
tions, citizenship requirements, and political party 
afhliation. Few jurisdictions do not have some form 
of preferment, justified on the basis of practicality 
because of its political significance. 

Preference credit for veterans, although found 
in early civil service systems, received its greatest 
impetus following the World War. Owing to the 
tendency of drafters of civil service laws to copy 
those of other places, as well as the urging of veter- 
ans’ organizations, the extension of veterans’ pref- 
erence has followed that of civil service systems. 
Yet the experience of the city of Seattle demon- 
strates that the elimination of veterans’ preference 
is not insuperable. Absolute veterans’ preference 
was added to the civil service administration in that 
city in 1921. The result was to give non-veterans 
little opportunity for appointment or advancement 
in the city service. In 1935, however, an amendment 
to the city charter revised the absolute preference 
by giving veterans five points to be added to their 
examination ratings, and veterans’ preference was 
to cease after February, 1937. 
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Residence restrictions are caused by local senti- 
ment for the home town product, although it is 
customary to provide for their waiver in profes- 
sional and technical jobs. One large agency oper- 
ating under such provisions has thus found it 
possible to have nationwide recruitment for all 
its key positions. Recently three cities in Southern 
California, together with the county in which they 
are located, conducted an examination to establish 
joint lists for librarian. Such joint enterprises may 
lead to the breaking down of residence restrictions. 

Supporters of merit systems have recently had 
two setbacks. Within two years of establishing civil 
service in Arkansas, the governor found it po- 
litically expedient to permit the legislature to re- 
peal the civil service system. In Michigan, civil 
service was installed after a hard fight, yet a new 
governor injected political preferment in its ad- 
ministration. This should not be interpreted as 
indicating that civil service administration in these 
jurisdictions was bad, but that patronage oppor- 
tunities were not so great as they had been before. 
—Joseph W. Hawthorne. 


132. Jones, Doris Haney. Preferment in public 
employment. Civic Affairs 7 (10) June, 1940: 3-4.— 
Racial preference exists in many sections of the 
country despite laws against it. Negroes do not 
hold administrative positions in the South; nor can 
we expect to find an Oriental as the chief adminis- 
trative officer of an agricultural department in 
California. Though the personnel agency attempts 
to insure equal treatment of different races and 
nationalities, such prejudice may still exist on the 
part of the appointing authorities. Some personnel 
agencies in large jurisdictions are finding a gradual 
change in prejudice, which is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of a change of social attitudes of the people 
in the community. 

One can nearly always find people who believe 
that if women did not work, economic depressions 
could be averted. As a result of this theory, in 1939 
state legislatures in eleven states had “spouse bills,” 
which attempted to prohibit the employment of 
married women. Such limitation of the right of 
married women to work would be a violation of 
the American principle of equal opportunity, while 
restriction of the rights of one group implies that 
the rights of any other group may be restricted. 
The experiences of Milwaukee County and Los 
Angeles County, moreover, have shown that marital 
status may be used as a valid index of stability 
among institutional workers. 

Preferment factors arising out of administration 
are in some cases impossible to avoid. They exist 
as short-cut methods which are necessary because 
a sufficient staff and money are not available to 
do the work. Large jurisdictions with five thousand 
to forty thousand applicants for any one examina- 


tion are forced to limit the number of applicants. 
We therefore find prevalent the use of residence 
restrictions, which have been discussed as a part 
of the extraneous preferment factors; age limits; 
quantitative experience; geographical apportion- 
ment; and rigid enforcement of physical require- 
ments. 

Experience is usually required in terms of round 
numbers, either one, two, three, or five years being 
the most popular. Yet it would be difficult for a 
personnel agency to demonstrate a great difference 
between two years of experience and one year and 
nine months of experience. The same kind of non- 
merit implication occurs in the use of quantitative 
education requirements. It is obvious there is a 
wide variance in the ability of five hundred stu- 
dents graduating from high school in any one class. 
Yet we again find a quantitative measurement 
used because it is much easier and cheaper than a 
qualitative evaluation.—Joseph W. Hawthorne. 


133. Lynch, James M. The modern psychology of 
teacher selection. The American School Board 
Journal 101 (2) August, 1940: 31-32.—Schools select 
teachers on the basis of application, personal in- 
terview, and recommendations by previous em- 
ployers. This procedure is based upon the 
abandoned psychology that a true estimate can be 
gained by adding together the values of a few 
separate impressions and that the synthesized ele- 
ments are equivalent to the whole. Modern psy- 
chology accepts the concept that the undivided 
individual must be the datum in any study of the 
human being; he can not be studied satisfactorily 
in bits nor in isolation. Real experiences and the 
total environment must be the basis of study and 
source of pertinent data. Modern psychology puts 
a premium upon objective observation of the candi- 
date ‘“‘at work’”’ under everyday, actual school con- 
ditions. Personnel workers are becoming more and 
more conscious of the advantages of (1) a develop- 
mental study of individuals for a long period of 
time, (2) observation of a process while in opera- 
tion, and (3) a consideration of the individual as 
a whole in his environmental setting. There seems 
to be a general agreement that in most forms of 
personality appraisal, direct observation of behav- 
ior is an essential. The observation of activities 
while they are in the process of “going on” is exten- 
sively used as a selection technique by publishers, 
theater and movie directors, large private corporate 
enterprises. The qualities which Washburne finds 
most important in the selection of good teachers 
are the very ones which cannot be judged from 
the personal interview, the application, the photo- 
graph, the reference letter, or from any combina- 
tion of these. Many school administrators suggest 
the selection methods of private industry which are 
in line with the modern psychology.—John Steven. 
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134. Munson, Grace, Saffir, Milton A. and Cham- 
ness, Helen U. An objectified practical test for clinical 
psychologists. J. of Educational Psych. 31 (3) March, 
1940: 215-222.—As a demonstration that the meth- 
odology of objective testing is not limited to meas- 
urement of subjects and skills learned through 
memorization, an examination was designed and 
used to measure the practical skill of candidates 
for positions as clinical psychologists in the Bureau 
of Child Study of the Chicago Board of Education. 
The criteria followed were that the tests must eval- 
uate actual skills and techniques; must be extensive 
in sampling, equally difficult for all candidates, 
objective in administration, not too long, scorable 
with ease and objectivity; and that they must in- 
clude an objectified technique for evaluating per- 
sonal qualities. A battery of the following 11 tests 
was developed, requiring one-half day to adminis- 
ter: (1) Repertoire of Tests with which the 
candidate was prepared to demonstrate skill; (2) 
Familiarity with Test Blanks, Statistical Forms, 
etc.; (3) Familiarity with Test Objects (such as 
O’Connor Wiggly Blocks, Kohs Block Design card 
etc.); (4) Calculations in Clinical Work (CA’s, 
1Q’s etc.); (5) Administration of Revised Stanford- 
Binet. Form. L (including administering portions 
of test to examiner); (6) Administration of Group 
Intelligence Test; (7) Measurement and Diagnosis 
of Reading Ability (Gray’s Oral Reading Test ad- 
ministered and scored); (8) Administration of 
Performance Tests (either Grace Arthur or Cornell- 
Coxe batteries); (9) Summarizing Examination 
Data and making proper recommendations (given 
a case study report with summary and recommenda- 
tions omitted); (10) Coding Examination Data for 
Research Purposes (using Hollerith card code); 
(11) Personality Factors (Based on observation of 
candidate during previous tests, three examiners’ 
collective evaluation of psychological insight and 
judgment, general mastery of clinical situation, 
poise and professional bearing, honesty and sin- 
cerity). The only validation used by the authors 
for the battery of tests was their own professional 
experience and judgment.—Margaret V. P. Mar- 
shall. 


135. Super, Donald E. Personality and mechanical 
aptitudes. Occupations 18 (8) May, 1940: 593-595.— 
Some persons appear to chafe at the monotony of 
mechanical aptitude tests, experience nervousness, 
become critical of the test material and make 
apologies for their own errors. These reactions 
lead us to question whether emotionally unstable 
individuals tend to react unfavorably to tests of 
manual skills, and if so, whether there is a relation- 
ship between personality traits and scores on per- 
formance tests. To check this possibility, scores on 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory were corre- 
lated with those on the Minnesota Manual Dex- 


terity, Spatial Relations, Mechanical Assembly and 
Paper Form Board tests. The coefficients of correla- 
tion obtained indicate practically no relationships 
between emotional stability, as measured by the 
Bernreuter test, and Manual Dexterity and Paper 
Form Board test scores. The low negative correla- 
tion (r — — .17) of the Bernreuter with Spatial Re- 
lations (Form Board) indicates that unstable peo- 
ple are likely to be handicapped in a performance 
test. However, the correlation of the Bernreuter with 
the Mechanical Assembly test (r — .23) indicates 
that unstable persons tend to perform these com- 
plex tasks better than stable persons. The research 
findings are therefore clearly inconclusive, but 
they point the way to some investigations which 
need to be made if we are to understand the in- 
struments we use and the role of personality in 
vocational and social adjustment. The primary 
needs are for a clarification of the relationship be- 
tween emotional stability and performance of 
simple manual tasks, and a fuller knowledge of 
the role of introversion in the development of 
mechanical ability and knowledge.—Charles F. 
Parker, Jr. 


136. Thurstone, L. L. Experimental study of 
simple structure. Psychometrika 5 (2) June, 1940: 
153-168.—_Many different psychological tests of 
human abilities have been constructed, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the end of invention 
of new tests has been reached. It is neither eco- 
nomical nor illuminating to assume that each test 
measures a different mental ability; indeed very 
simple investigations suffice to show that the num- 
ber of basic human abilities is much less than the 
number of tests applied to a group of persons. The 
systematic description by mathematical methods of 
the abilities of a population in terms of basic or 
primary abilities is known as factor analysts. 

In the present stage of development of the tech- 
niques of factor analysis, it is important to de- 
termine whether primary factors describing one 
battery of tests applied to a certain population will 
appear again when both the battery and the popu- 
lation are different. In this study, the core of the 
battery consists of a certain number of the tests 
used in two previous investigations. However, all 
tests are adapted to machine scoring, and several 
new tests are added, particularly in the area of 
inductive ability. The total number of tests is thirty- 
six. 

The same primary factors found in previous 
studies appear again. The abilities identifiable with 
considerable confidence are the number factor, the 
verbal factor, the word factor, the space factor, and 
the memorizing factor. The perceptual, the induc- 
tive, and the deductive factors are less definitely 
interpreted, although they appear again in the 
present investigation. The author expresses some 
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doubt that it will be possible to construct tests 
highly saturated with inductive ability, because the 
content of such tests may very probably require the 
use of other primary abilities as well as induction. 
(A complete set of the psychological tests used in 
this investigation is available from the American 
Documentation Institute, Science Service, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C.)—M. W. 
Richardson. 


137. Wadsworth, Guy W. Jr. The use of tests in 
selection. Personnel Administration 2 (6a) Feb., 
1940: 1-8.—Personnel work justifies itself as a spe- 
cialty only as it produces results superior to those 
which can be obtained otherwise. Unless the per- 
sonnel man can select better workers than would be 
hired by department heads, and deal more effi- 
ciently with other personnel operations, there may 
be no special virtue in centralizing personnel func- 
tions. The first striking feature of any study of 
hiring methods is the paucity of data specifically 
covering results, which explains the prevalence of 
many unfounded beliefs which flourish unchal- 
lenged in the employment field. Such beliefs could 
be checked by a more self-critical attitude on the 
part of personnel staffs. The hiring method in most 
widespread use is the personal interview. The case 
for and against the interview has been reviewed in 
personnel literature and its validity disproven. Un- 
less the applicant offends some popular idea in 
physical appearance, use of the personal interview 
ordinarily means that between applicants with 
relatively the same education and experience one 
interviewer will take one of the candidates while 
another will take someone else. In hiring, many 
organizations have also made use of examinations. 
There are two general types, practical tests and 
psychological tests. The chief weakness of the trade 
or practical test is that the issue of long-term suc- 
cess or failure on the job is not necessarily a ques- 
tion of occupational skill. In investigating more 
than four hundred discharges for cause in one large 
firm, it was found that failure in clerical, technical, 
or mechanical operations figures in less than eight 
percent of the cases. On the other hand, some of 
the best and most consistent results with psycho- 
logical testing in industry have been achieved with 
intelligence tests. The most common finding is that 
there are striking similarities in the mental-ability 
scores of employees engaged in the same line of 
work. In a number of occupations, scores are so 
closely clustered as to indicate both high and low 
limits in the range of selection. All too often it is 
assumed that “the higher the score the better the 
applicant.” As a result, totally unsuitable people 
are placed on the job and do not work out well; 
intelligence tests when not properly used may offer 
a new way to commit old blunders. In a properly 
operated testing program, supervisors will be found 


to recognize much the same difference in the ability 
of workers as indicated by their intelligence test 
scores, and within the acceptable range better 
workers generally are those with higher scores. 
Further, such tests will predict which employees 
are destined to be failures on the job; by continued 
use of proper tests, one company greatly increased 
its successful hirings and reduced its proportion of 
unsuccessful hiring by five-sixths. Proper tests, too, 
do not penalize lack of schooling. If we extend this 
testing to personality, we can determine the pres- 
ence or absence of traits which are important to 
job success; we can discover whether a new em- 
ployee can adjust himself to the average working 
situation without fuss by examining those traits 
which relate to self control; to what extent he will 
be selfish and put his work off on others; and if he 
is emotionally unstable. The latter type, if mod- 
erately given to emotional “highs,” may excel in 
salesmanship and fail in routine work. Introverted 
persons, who might be best placed in investigative 
and individual work, or who have great persistence, 
also can be discovered. These techniques make it 
possible for employers to greatly improve their 
selection methods and so improve operations and 
employer-employee relations as well.—Richard W. 
Cooper. 


138. Unsigned. Public appraisal of an examination 
for the selection of patrolmen. Public Personnel Q. 
1 (3) June, July, August, 1940: 113-129.—By polling 
fifty-seven N.Y.A. students, aged eighteen to twenty- 
three, an attempt was recently made by the research 
staff of the New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion to discover the reaction of a sample of the 
general public to a patrolman examination which 
had been given by the Commission. Each partic- 
ipant was asked to indicate the three best-liked 
questions and the three questions disliked the most 
out of one hundred multiple-choice questions used 
in the examination. The chief criterion employed 
by the group in evaluating the items was the extent 
to which the subject matter seemed to be con- 
cerned with the duties of a patrolman. In general, 
test batteries concerning general information, vo- 
cabulary, mathematics and statistics are regarded 
unfavorably. 

Forty-six of the N.Y.A. students were at a later 
date asked to answer the questions. There seems to 
be no relationship between rating a question “best” 
and knowing the correct answer to the question. Of 
the items rated among the best three in the ex- 
amination, fifty-one percent were answered cor- 
rectly. An attempt was made to evaluate the effect 
of sex, age and education on the individual’s at- 
titude, but the small size of the group prevented 
any consistent generalization. 

The examination contained one hundred five- 
option multiple-choice items. Seven of the sections 
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were expressed in police terminology and covered 
reasoning, mathematics and statistics, general in- 
formation and grammar. Three sections of the test 
were expressed in non-police terminology and cov- 
ered vocabulary, general information and spelling. 
(Examples of items evaluated are included.)—Ross 
Pollock. 


139. Unsigned. The method for rating training and 
experience of candidates as carried out by the Rhode 
Island department of civil service. Civil Service Notes 
1 (2) April, 1940: 1-10.—The rating of training and 
experience must be objective, exact, and impartial. 
The rating process must be reviewable so that 
candidates can be shown the manner in which 
their claimed training and experience were evalu- 
ated. Furthermore, the rating must reflect the 
quality as well as the quantity of training and 
experience possessed by the candidate. 

The three basic principles underlying rating 
methods in Rhode Island are: (1) learning the 
skills and acquiring the necessary knowledge takes 
place much more rapidly during the early part of 
any experience; (2) in certain simple positions a 
worker will derive most of the potential benefit 
during a relatively short experience on the job; as 
the responsibilities, the complexity of duties, and 
the amount of judgment to be exercised increase, 
a worker profits more and more by continued ex- 
perience, so that in the high-level administrative, 
executive, or technical positions a worker will 
profit materially by further experience, even after a 
considerable number of years on the job; and (3) 
when a worker's duties become more complex, re- 
sponsibilities are increased, more judgment and 
skill are required in executing the duties of his 
position, the supervision exercised over him is 
diminished and the supervision exercised by him is 
increased. 

Mathematical curves are constructed after a care- 
ful study of the examination announcements and 
job specifications in order to determine the various 
grades of experience which would be considered 
valuable for the position under consideration. 
Summary statements are prepared, in which each of 
the grades of experience is carefully defined and 
examples of each grade are listed. The experience 
deemed most pertinent and valuable is defined as 
Grade A; next most valuable, Grade B; etc., with 
no credit being allowed for experience which is 
neither valuable nor pertinent. After the rating 
key and rating curves have been constructed, ap- 
plications are rated independently by two different 
examiners, the chief examiner being consulted in 
cases of disagreement. Numerical values are as- 
signed to the various positions which are described 
in a candidate’s application by referring to the 
curves constructed previously by the examiner. 
Any combination of grades of experience can be 


evaluated by this method. Training is rated in a 
similar manner on curves which have been con- 
structed on the basis of the training requirements 
for the position under consideration. By the use of 
this method, each candidate is assured of full credit 
on an impartial basis for all of his experience and 
training. (The statistical equation for the con- 
struction of the curves is included, and hypothetical 
cases are used to demonstrate the entire rating 
method.)—Rex Land. 
[See also abstract 163] 
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140. Driver, Randolph S. A case history in merit 
rating. Personnel 16 (4) May, 1940: 137-162.—In 
outlining the procedure required in the applica- 
tion of merit rating to the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, no attempt is made to go into detail as to 
theories of techniques involved. The rating forms 
were devised to produce from the opinions of the 
supervisory force an orderly, organized, systematic 
array of material available at any time. The success 
of any plan depends upon how well it meets the 
requirements of a given situation, not necessarily 
on its technical perfection. It is to be remembered 
that it is exceptional that a plan devised for one 
situation may be transferred bodily to another. 

Merit ratings were considered necessary in this 
case because the size of the company (twelve thou- 
sand employees) made impossible personal knowl- 
edge of employees’ performances; better basis for 
salary changes and promotions from within the 
organization was needed; labor problems required 
more specific knowledge of individuals; and _per- 
formance records alone were not adequate. Empha- 
sis has been placed on the transfer to the central 
personnel office of all performance information 
for evaluation. 

Fundamentally, the program had to develop a 
method for obtaining satisfactory results in a par- 
ticular situation in the office of this company. Since 
selling the need for it was vital, the conference 
method was decided on, with letters of instruction 
and a rating manual later developed. Conferences 
with employee representatives and individuals 
seemed to promote uniform understanding of how 
the program was to be carried on. In selecting 
traits to be rated, S. L. H. Burk’s factors of skill, 
mental effort, etc., with some subdivisions were 
used, with the consideration that not more than ten 
traits, demonstrable in performance, simply de- 
scribed, important to the greatest number of jobs, 
and sampling widely divergent aspects of perform- 
ance should be used. The rating form to some ex- 
tent resembles that of Stevens & Wonderlic 
(Stevens, S. N., and Wonderlic, E. F., An Effective 
Revision of the Rating Technique-Personnel 
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Journal, October, 1934, Vol. 13, No. 3) rating all 
persons at the same time by questions concerning 
easily observed traits none of which obviously com- 
bined two or more abilities which might function 
divergently. Each trait was rated on a separate 
sheet headed by four or five descriptive phrases 
indicating the individuals’ relative standing in that 
particular trait and comparing him with others in 
similar positions. The selection and refinement of 
these phrases was the most difficult part of the con- 
struction of the rating form. Rating on basis of 
performance on the job was limited to not more 
than three raters for each employee, with compar- 
ison with others in the department afforded by 
rating all employees at the same time. Experi- 
mental groups of raters were organized to test the 
forms before actual use to increase understanding 
between supervisory group and personnel. 

Since ratings are not entirely objective, their 
value lies in an indication of trends and substanti- 
ation of other material and they are at no time 
to be used as a sole indication of an employee’s 
ability. The comparison of what ability the indi- 
vidual has demonstrated and what the job requires 
has been carried out in this study on a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative basis, emphasing that 
an employee’s deficiencies as well as abilities must 
be recognized for good placement. The intention 
has been to produce a more accurate evaluation of 
the individual and an objective comparison of his 
performance with the requirements of the job.— 
Dick Carlson. 


141. Livingston, Donald Karl. Merit and senior- 
ity. Personnel J. 19 (1) May, 1940: 9-19.—Both the 
labor and management of oil companies have been 
much concerned with the principles of merit and 
seniority in promotion, demotion, and _ lay-off 
policies as an aid in preventing large scale em- 
ployee grievances. Most of the larger oil companies 
have written policies covering promotion, demo- 
tion, and lay-off of workers which small companies 
generally lack. The advantages of published pol- 
icies are: (1) they furnish foremen and immediate 
supervisors something definite to go by; (2) they 
permit greater uniformity of application of polli- 
cies; (3) they relieve the foremen and immediate 
supervisors of the responsibility of interpreting and 
applying unwritten policies. 

In answer to questionnaires sent to seventeen oil 
companies for the purpose of ascertaining the rela- 
tive importance of promotion factors, seven com- 
panies (22,700 workers) considered merit as the 
governing principle; eight (24,600 workers) con- 
sidered merit and seniority, and took into consid- 
eration individual circumstances; and only two 
(6,000 workers) maintained a strict acceptance of 
seniority. Considering demotion policy, seven oil 
companies (22,700 workers) considered merit as 


the governing principle; eight (24,600 workers) 
considered merit commensurate with seniority and 
took into account individual circumstances. Only 
two (6,000 workers) favored seniority as the gov- 
erning principle. In regard to lay-offs three oil 
companies (17,400 workers) considered merit as 
the governing principle; six (22,300 workers) in- 
sisted upon equal consideration of merit and sen- 
iority, along with an intelligent understanding of 
individual circumstances; eight (13,700 workers) 
insisted upon seniority as the governing principle. 
More oil companies favored the principle of senior- 
ity in lay-off policy than in promotion policy.— 
George Wilgus. 


[See also abstracts 125, 129] 


TRAINING 


142. Darley, John G. and Berdie, Ralph. The 
fields of applied psychology. J. of Consulting Psych. 
4 (2) Mar.-Apr. 1940: 41-52.—The purpose of the 
study is to identify the people engaged in the 
various branches of applied psychology and to dis- 
cover what their duties, qualifications, training and 
other professional characteristics are; to use this 
information as a basis in recommending training 
programs, adjusting membership qualifications (in 
the American Association for Applied Psychology) 
and conducting public relations. Questionnaires 
were sent to 3097 psychologists of which 1124 were 
returned and usable. The returns are slightly 
weighted in favor of Association members. The 
respondents were asked to classify themselves into 
one of eight groups—Clinical, Psychometricians, 
Consulting, Educational, Teacher, Industrial, Stat- 
isticians, and Others. A very small amount of 
specialization exists in regard to the basic training 
of these groups, almost one-half of the applied 
psychologists belong to no professional psycho- 
logical association—national, sectional, or local. 
The qualifications required for membership in the 
national association admit slightly more than one- 
third of the applied psychologists. Hospitals for 
mental and nervous diseases, and prisons furnish 
one of the largest potential sources of demand for 
applied psychologists, but at the present time very 
few employ them often because of budget restric- 
tions. In private industries many opportunities 
exist, but even where psychologists are employed, 
they are not called psychologists. The subcommit- 
tee suggests (1) that the Association review the 
problem of membership standards in the light of 
the findings of this report and, (2) that it attempt 
to formulate curricula and plans for apprentice or 
interne training in the various fields of applied 
psychology. (Tables of degrees held, mean age, 
median salary, numbers belonging to various as- 
sociations, are included in the report as well as an 
appendix describing the techniques used and the 
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sources from which names of psychologists were 
obtained.)—Reuben Horchow. 


143. Derryberry, Mayhew. Educational qualifica- 
tions of staff members in health departments. Amer- 
ican J. of Public Health 30 (6) June, 1940: 645-651. 
—The U. S. Public Health Service canvassed 1114 
jurisdictions to obtain information on the present 
level of training and experience of existing per- 
sonnel in state, county, and city health depart- 
ments. The three types of jurisdictions and three 
professional groups (medical officers, nurses, and 
sanitation officers) are compared with regard to 
both academic and public health training. Medical 
officers show the highest level of public health 
training and county and state employees have more 
training than those in cities. Sanitation personnel 
are less well trained basically and in public health 
than either of the other two groups. Staff physicians 
and staff nurses in cities have had little public 
health training in either public health school or 
academic college. Almost half of all categories of 
personnel have no training in the specialty in 
which they are working. If public health is a spe- 
cialty or profession—one in which its workers 
should be schooled before engaging in its practice— 
then there is much to be done before the educa- 
tional and professional training of our public 
health personnel will have reached an acceptable 
level, not to mention the standard which leaders 
in the field desire—William T. McDonald. 


144. John, Walton C. Schools under the federal 
government: the department of the navy. School Life 
25 (8) May 1940: 232-235. The Navy Department, 
which was established in 1798, is conceded to be a 
pioneer in the field of in-service training. From the 
new apprentice seaman or “boot” located at one 
of the four great naval training stations to the 
senior officer, with twenty years of commissioned 
service, who is selected to attend the Senior War 
College course, the naval man’s career requires con- 
stant training in many specialized fields of service. 
After a course of from eight to twelve weeks at the 
training station, where he becomes oriented to the 
naval service, learns about its traditions, its disci- 
pline and its opportunities, the recruit is transferred 
to a ship where he really begins his naval career 
for the first enlistment period of six years. A few 
outstanding men are sent from the training station 
to one of the nine class A schools for special train- 
ing whereas the majority learn some particular skill 
or trade in the various departments of a modern 
warship. Opportunities for promotion come to 
those who study and closely apply themselves to 
the work at hand. Division officers encourage their 
men to prepare for advanced ratings through a 
study of the general and technical material pre- 
sented in the special instruction books prepared by 


the Navy Department. There are twenty-nine class 
B schools to which enlisted men from the Fleet are 
sent for specialized instruction in some particular 
field where such training can be more advanta- 
geously given ashore. Class C schools provide ad- 
vanced training not available abroad ship for 
particular duty assignments. When it is determined 
that men can profit by such instruction they are 
detailed to one of these twenty-six schools located 
in various sections of the nation. Many young men 
enter the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis from 
the enlisted ranks of the Navy and Naval Reserve 
or from the Naval R.O.T.C. units in addition to 
those who are selected by members of Congress. 
All must pass difficult entrance examinations, and 
promotion to each higher grade is assured only 
after successfully completing a comprehensive pro- 
fessional examination, a rigid physical test and, 
in the higher grades, upon selection by a board of 
senior officers. Probationary status actually extends 
over a period of seven years after graduation from 
the Naval Academy. On request and after a period 
of service, officers may be ordered to take specialized 
courses at the submarine school, the heavier or 
the lighter-than-air schools, and the post graduate 
school where general line duties and various engi- 
neering activities are provided for line officers. 
Staff officers may receive as much as three years 
of instruction at various universities in the fields 
of ship construction, public works design and op- 
eration, and business administration. In prepara- 
tion for positions of responsibility such as the 
command of major ships or of divisions and fleets, 
senior naval officers are assigned to a year of in- 
struction in the junior and a year in the senior 
course at the Naval War College. Additional train- 
ing in coordination between the sea and land forces 
is afforded many naval officers at the Army War 
College, the Army Command General Staff School, 
and several other officer schools maintained by the 
Army.—John Steven. 


145. John, Walton C. Schools under the federal 
government: the department of agriculture. School 
Life 25 (10) July, 1940: 298-300, 304.—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is a research and serv- 
ice institution for the general welfare. In 1938 more 
than 250 organized or formal training projects as 
well as a much larger number of informal training 
projects were carried on for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of its personnel. Projects are 
carried on during regular hours with few excep- 
tions. The training programs include staff meetings 
and conferences for executives and supervisors; 
seminars and conferences for experienced scientists 
and technicians; and training on the job for la- 
borers, CCC enrollees and beginning employees. 
The Graduate School (a separate activity from the 
training projects) is administered by a director 
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under the general supervision of the Department’s 
Director of Personnel, who is also chairman of 
the school’s general administration board. The 
school is a non-profit institution supported mainly 
by tuition fees. Its classes and lecture series are 
carried on after government closing hours. Certain 
undergraduate courses are made available to those 
who need them in order to be eligible for the grad- 
uate courses. One semester credit is granted for 
fifteen class-hours of work in addition to required 
preparation. Other courses that are of a special 
in-service character relating to training on the job 
are not given academic credit. The faculty includes 
140 teachers and instructors. Students have avail- 
able the library of the Department of approxi- 
mately 400,000 volumes. The school is supplied 
with the necessary classroom equipment and ap- 
paratus. Attendance is voluntary. The Graduate 
School does not grant degrees but its certificates 
of credit have been accepted by leading institutions 
of the country. The Weather Bureau Training 
Program is carried on in cooperation with several 
leading universities. Each year up to ten employees 
are selected for advanced training in meteorology 
at the cooperating institutions. The government 
pays all expenses of these students. The course of 
study occupies one year. The second phase of train- 
ing is carried on through regional technical con- 
ferences, the third through correspondence. Fire 
control training is an activity of the Forest Service. 
Men are assembled in camps for group training 
which is carried on through practical demonstra- 
tion. The development of a sense of responsibility 
is important. Handbooks of instruction are given 
to trainees. There are also schools for fire bosses 
in which handbooks and the case method are used. 
The program is somewhat analogous to military 
warfare where strategy and men are brought to 
bear on the particular problem.—John Steven. 


146. Land, Harry Rex, Jr. How cities can use ap- 
prentices. Pub. Management 22 (5) May, 1940: 
144-146.—Many young men and women who are 
especially trained for technical and administrative 
positions in government will soon be receiving 
baccalaureate and post-graduate degrees from 
seventy-one colleges and universities now professing 
to offer a curriculum in public administration. 
Some branches of public administration appear to 
offer more opportunities than others from the 
standpoint of initial employment and subsequent 
advancement. Among those fields offering the best 
opportunities are: public personnel administra- 
tion; accounting; recreation; social work, particu- 
larly medical and psychiatric social work; public 
library; city and regional planning; public hous- 
ing; assessment; informational services; general 
governmental research; and for those of experi- 
ence, the field of administration. There are also 


any number of opportunities for those who wish 
to take civil service examinations. 

It is interesting to note that where state and 
local governments have formalized recruitment of 
apprentices or internes it has generally been under 
the auspices or with the cooperation of a progres- 
sive civil service commission or city manager. On 
a simple “dollars and cents” basis, the employment 
of capable young men with proper training and 
interest is worthwhile for any city. Apprentices can 
be of invaluable assistance on minor research prob- 
lems and the handling of administrative duties for 
higher officials. City managers will find it possible 
to recruit capable apprentices from their own com- 
munities, and only under unusual circumstances 
will it be necessary to go outside the state for re- 
cruiting purposes. Managers should feel no obliga- 
tion to retain apprentices as full time employees 
in regular departments following the training 
period. However, a manager will probably find 
that he desires to retain a number of them who 
have demonstrated their value to the city govern- 
ment. Eventually, careful selection of men for 
apprentice and other subordinate positions should 
result in the achievement of more effective adminis- 
tration at all levels of government.—Boynton S. 
Kaiser. 


147. McSheehy, Jeanne. How census enumerators 
were trained. Personnel Administration 2 (g) May, 
1940: 1-4. In making plans for any employee train- 
ing program it is necessary to ask and answer half 
a dozen pertinent questions. First, what group of 
employees is to be trained? Unless the group is 
homogeneous, engaged in closely related work, it 
is difficult to design a program of any considerable 
value to the employees. Second, why is this training 
needed at this time? Unless the need justifies the 
heavy expenditures in time and money, the pro- 
gram should not be undertaken. Third, what is 
this group of employees to be taught? Fourth, who 
is to be in charge of the program and who will 
be the instructors? Fifth, how will the instruction 
be given and what facilities and equipment will 
be provided? Sixth, how will the results of the 
training program be measured? These questions 
were asked when the training program for census 
enumerators was planned in the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau and the following answers resulted. First, who 
was taught? 130,000 enumerators temporarily em- 
ployed to take the census on agriculture, popula- 
tion, and housing. Second, why was this training 
needed? Since trained personnel was not available 
it was necessary to get intelligent people and teach 
them what to do and how to do it. Third, what was 
taught? Each enumerator was instructed when and 
how and where to use each of many complicated 
schedules. Fourth, who did the teaching? Each of 
the Bureau’s five hundred district supervisors, with 
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the help of his assistant supervisor and squad 
leaders, trained the two hundred to four hundred 
enumerators who were his subordinates. Fifth, how 
were the enumerators trained? Officials in Washing- 
ton worked out standard procedures to be followed 
by the enumerator and set down the standard prac- 
tice in three reference books. Essentially, the in- 
struction was based on these instruction books and 
the schedules. From the beginning to the end of the 
training program, each of the several lessons given 
the enumerators contained the usual four steps of 
the learning process: (1) the instructor showed how 
to fill out the schedule—demonstration; (2) the in- 
structor had the employee fill out a schedule— 
practice; (3) the instructor checked the employee’s 
mistakes; (4) he gave whatever individual instruc- 
tion the mistakes indicated was necessary. The first 
lesson was a home-study lesson; group instruction 
was given later. Sixth and finally, how were the 
results measured? The true measure of the value of 
the training given is the efficiency with which 
enumerators use their schedules. Only when the 
census is complete will it be possible to say with 
some degree of certainty what dividends were paid 
the Bureau on its investment in this and in other 
training programs.—Glenmore Wilbur. 


148. Melton, Presley W. Agriculture department 
trains personnel men. Personnel J. 19 (1) May, 1940: 
25-29.—Besides the central office of personnel of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture there are person- 
nel officers in twenty-six bureaus and two hundred 
regional offices dealing with some hundred thou- 
sand Department of Agriculture employees and 
about twice as many more employees paid by the 
C.C.C., the W.P.A., and the N.Y.A. The personnel 
men in the field are sent in to Washington for 
two to three months of intensive practical training 
in all or some phases of government personnel 
administration. The purpose of the training is to 
help the employee acquire the skill and knowledge 
that he will need to solve every day problems. The 
content of the training depends on three variables: 


the employee’s prior experience; the length of time _ 


he is detailed to the central office; and the job 
to which he will be assigned when he returns to 
the bureau. The training is on the specific subject 
matter that the employee will immediately apply 
on his job, and not in the broader aspects of per- 
sonnel administration. ‘The employee is kept under 
the general supervision of the training office, but 
the actual training is by the supervisory staff of the 
office of personnel. The employee has no written 
material of any kind other than a list of questions 
he is expected to answer and use as a basis for a 
reference handbook. The employee works under 
the direction of the supervisor doing the regular 
work of the section. The supervisor shows him how 
and corrects his errors. The essence of the train- 


ing is to have the employee make all of his mistakes 
on the training assignment. The training office 
representative makes schedules and checks to see 
that pseudo-training methods are not used such as 
giving the employee a desk in a corner and a book 
on personnel administration. Proper training takes 
up much of the busy supervisor’s time, but pays 
dividends in the form of increased bureau person- 
nel office efficiency. Group training of employees 
is given Saturday morning. The group conference 
gives trainees opportunity for discussion of prob- 
lems with each other and with supervisory em- 
ployees in the office of personnel, the Civil Service 
Commission, and other government agencies. After 
completing his training the employee visits a 
near-by regional personnel office, makes a survey of 
current practices, and recommends changes. His 
report is a final examination of his ability to apply 
what he has learned on the job. (The 47 questions 
used by the employee as a basis for his survey of 
the field office are listed in the article).—Harry 
Albert. 


149. Murphy, Lionel V. The comptroller general 
and training. Personnel Administration 2 (10) June, 
1940: 16-22.—The Comptrollers General have 
rendered a number of decisions, under their au- 
thority to settle and adjust public accounts, that 
leave still to be decided the debate on whether 
training in the federal service is an integral func- 
tion of management or is an extra-legal activity 
for which expenditures are a matter of specific ap- 
propriation. From a survey of decisions dealing 
with employee training, it is apparent that the 
Comptroller General still presumes that the selec- 
tion process implies all the necessary qualifications 
before appointment. By such implication, training 
is still mostly an extra-legal activity and hence re- 
quires specific statutory authority. The conduct of 
training is still, in view of the decisions, a question 
of authority rather than one of administration, and 
the viewpoint that government officers and em- 
ployees should be fully qualified prior to appoint- 
ment still persists. Most of these rulings have in- 
volved the question of attendance at educational 
institutions or at lectures. In each case the Comp- 
troller General denied the authority unless it was 
authorized specifically by law. Employee training 
may be defined as the process of aiding employees 
to gain effectiveness in their present or future work 
through the development of appropriate habits of 
thought and action, skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 
It has always been in government a relationship 
between superior and subordinate. Thus employee 
training is an integral part of the management of 
any agency. It is not an extra-legal activity but an 
absolute necessity in organization and, hence, is a 
legitimate charge of management. If employee 
training is an integral function of management, 
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these decisions disclose a type of review of adminis- 
trative discretion, a discretion absolutely imperative 
to the functioning of good administration, that 
has been made without benefit of criteria brought 
up to date. Under the strict doctrine of the “plain 
implication” of statutory construction, the laws 
have permitted no other particular course. Any 
change in the present status of employee training, 
in view of the historical efforts and partial successes 
in securing training legislation, requires either 
further clarity in the laws, or a change in the prin- 
ciple of statutory construction as has been applied 
by the Comptrollers General. But are these means 
the only alternatives for determining satisfactorily 
without further debate who may initiate employee 
training and how and where it may be conducted? 
They do not appear inclusive in view of the re- 
sponsibility that the science of management places 
upon an agency for obtaining effective adminis- 
tration.—A. E. Weatherbee. 


[See also abstracts 125, 129, 157, 159] 


CONDITIONS OF WORK AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


150. Barron, Margaret E. Welfare programs for 
federal employees. Personnel Administration 2 (10) 
June, 1940: 1-12.—Employee welfare organizations 
confine their activity to meeting problems which 
arise in the lives of employed, self-sufficient people, 
in an attempt to ease the shock in cases of emer- 
gency and to assist those they serve in adjusting 
themselves to the ever present menace of the un- 
foreseen. Industry has found it profitable to foster 
such activity because by so doing it can in a meas- 
ure lift the burden of worry from the shoulders 
of the individual and thus release a surprising 
amount of energy into more productive channels. 
Even though employee welfare activity had its in- 
ception in a wish to control workers, to keep them 
satisfied in a class which would hold them in readi- 
ness to supply the demand for cheap labor, it has 
produced many benefits which have survived its 
abuses. The most successful field of welfare activity 
in private business is financial assistance to those in 
need. Financial worry is a strong depressant and 
may seriously affect efficiency. Other activities 
undertaken relate to health, recreation, and such 
conveniences as lunchrooms. 

In 1939, questionnaires on the scope of their 
welfare activities were sent to Federal agencies in 
Washington. Wide variation in types of welfare 
set-up, methods of administration, and range of 
activity were revealed. The types of activities most 
often carried on included the following: Direct 
aid: Loans, gifts of money, flowers, fruit, railroad 
fare, food baskets, clothing, and household neces- 
sities. Services: Budget planning, arrangements of 
special rates for medical care, discount or whole- 


sale buying, visits to sick employees by staff or wel- 
fare nurses, group health association, group hos- 
pitalization, legal advice, notary service, and 
attendance at funerals. Recreational and educa- 
tional activities: Dances, musical activities, dra- 
matic activities, athletic activities, employee 
publication, and lending library. Sources of income 
for the welfare funds which finance the above 
activities include: A percentage of net profit from 
a lunch room operated by the welfare and recrea- 
tional association, lunchroom operated by welfare 
organization of agency, concession selling candy, 
soft drinks, etc., special seasonal sales (e.g. Christ- 
mas sale of candy), solicitation from employees 
when funds are needed, profits from dances and 
other entertainment, regular contributions, scales 
and vending machines, and a welfare store. Pur- 
poses of the loans or gifts of money mentioned 
above include: Aid in meeting emergencies resuit- 
ing from illness, accident, or other misfortune to 
employees or members of their immediate families, 
for doctors’ and dentists’ bills if a reduction is 
obtained, and to consolidate debts. 

In some departments a varied program of activity 
is undertaken by one organization, while in more 
cases the financial and other functions are handled 
by separate groups. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture the welfare association sponsors and _ assists 
such independent organizations as the Athletic and 
Recreational Association and the Musical and Dra- 
matic Guild. This coordination was strengthened 
by the establishment of the welfare section of the 
division of personnel relations, safety and health, 
to maintain general supervision of welfare activi- 
ties, to assist and plan new and desirable activities, 
and to aid organizations to develop proper fiscal 
control procedure. This is the first official step 
taken toward the coordination of welfare activities, 
and is typical of the present trend. Recreational 
activities such as dramatics, athletics, and music 
usually develop around a personality or a group 
that is capable of leadership in a particular field, 
and should be left in the hands of their natural 
leaders and given encouragement. Phases of em- 
ployee relations which have to do with the prob- 
lems of the individual employee on the job, mal- 
adjustment in the personal lives of employees, or 
counsel in matters of educational guidance and 
environmental adjustment can be more effectively 
cared for by specialists connected with the person- 
nel staff. The type of integrated program discussed 
above should be launched by the personnel office, 
or “management.”—Richard W. Cooper. 


151. Ferree, C. E. and Rand, G. Work and its 
illumination I. Personnel J. 19 (2) June, 1940: 
55-64.—Good lighting involves the proper amount 
and distribution of light waves to insure absence 
of glare, troublesome shadows and dark surround- 
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ings. Many of the so-called artificial daylights are 
of more harm than benefit to the eye. In the selec- 
tion of an artificial daylight great care should be 
taken that the light obtained has the same propor- 
tion of wave-lengths, well balanced with respect 
to the welfare and comfort of the eye, as is found 
in natural daylight. Daylight gives the maximum 
visibility, therefore light selected for the illumina- 
tion of work should resemble it as nearly as possible 
in composition. Diffuseness of light is very im- 
portant for satisfactory visibility. The high dif- 
fuseness of daylight gives to objects much greater 
visibility, and has much less tendency to produce 
glare. The superior illuminating value of a north 
skylight has long been recognized. Its comforting 
softness is due to its high degree of diffuseness. 
One of the most potent causes of eye discomfort 
and eye fatigue is the presence of intense brightness 
in the field of vision. Extreme brightnesses are 
most often due to the light source, the light fixture 
and the immediate surroundings. As a result of 
experience it is recognized that the most favorable 
placement of light and brightness is to have the 
maximum on the plane of the work, or near the 
level of the eyes if in a room of moderate height. 
The use of baffles makes it more nearly possible 
to design fixtures that will accomplish this effect. 
A very important point in the treatment of inten- 
sity of light is to know the range over which com- 
fortable reading is possible. Good vision involves 
good lighting, adjustable to the work and the in- 
dividual, and correction of eye defects.—Bryant 
Kearney. 


152. Miller, Spencer Jr. Labor cooperation in ac- 
cident prevention. Am. Federationist 47 (6) June, 
1940: 630-640.—When the history of cooperation in 
American industry comes to be written the field 
of accident prevention will provide some notable 
examples. Accidents in the workshop not only 
dramatize the hazards of industry but tend to de- 
moralize a work force more quickly than anything 
else. Moreover, accidents require speedy action; 
they leave no time for controversy or the discussion 
of social conflicts. But there is another explanation 
for the growth of cooperation in accident preven- 
tion which is less frequently stressed; it is associated 
with the coming of workmen’s compensation laws. 
With the advent of workmen’s compensation laws 
the fellow servant doctrine was set one side and 
the old common law defenses were modified. It 
marked a virtual revolution in thinking not only 
toward accidents but toward labor. The worker, 
instead of being penalized because of his accident 
in the shop and being victimized by ambulance- 
chasing lawyers and sometimes by unscrupulous 
insurance companies, became at once the object 
of compensation for injury. But accident preven- 
tion did not begin with the enactment of work- 


men’s compensation laws, though such laws greatly 
accelerated interest in safety. Some progress in co- 
operative safety work had been made but it was 
slow because accident prevention sometimes seemed 
a device to divert the attention of workers from 
the more basic concerns of collective bargaining 
under union conditions. Now that the moral right 
of workers to belong to trade unions of their own 
choosing is the law of the land, we may reasonably 
look forward to a time when there will be a far 
more vigorous support and concern for the prob- 
lem of health and safety than has been the case in 
the past. The best evidence of this is the extent to 
which written agreements are including references 
to safety, health, or accident prevention. Of the 
7000 trade agreements now on file in the United 
States Department of Labor more than one-third, 
or 2500, carry some reference to health and safety. 
It is true of course that these clauses in many cases 
are somewhat vague and deal in varying degrees 
with safety and health measures. Many of them im- 
pose upon the worker certain requirements in the 
performance of his task and others set forth agree- 
ments reached with the employer as to the use of 
various protective devices. Also the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is offering assistance to local 
officials in setting standards of safety in the twenty- 
eight important areas of accident prevention. The 
sum of the matter is this: labor cooperation in 
accident prevention has evolved over the past 
twenty-five years from one of mild interest to one 
of genuine concern and active support. Now that 
unions have become a functional part of American 
industry and are coming to be given a larger meas- 
ure of responsibility in the development of indus- 
trial activity, it is reasonable to expect that labor 
will assume a larger responsibility on questions of 
accident prevention; this may well become one 
important area for closer cooperative relations be- 
tween unions and management.—E. B. Shultz. 


153. Odell, Mark, Jr. Social recognition as a work 
incentive. Personnel Administration 2 (g) May, 
1940: 11-13.—Greater credit is given in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things to the efficacy of the profit 
motive than is deserved. Large business concerns 
and other social groups recognize the great pro- 
ductive value of another kind of work incentive, 
whether they call it social recognition, the urge to 
obtain prestige and honor, the desire for apprecia- 
tion, or give it no name at all, but act on the psy- 
chological principle involved. It is submitted that 
there is a definite need in the federal government 
for a program of social recognition of outstanding 
employees and that the logical first step in the 
program is the establishment of the equivalent in 
the civil service of such groups as the high produc- 
tion clubs found in life insurance companies. Such 
an equivalent should operate to offset the lure of 
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financially more attractive positions in private em- 
ployment and should also be an incentive toward 
work of high merit even where the top rung in 
the promotional ladder had been reached. In order 
to obtain the results intended the plan should pos- 
sess several characteristics which such plans gen- 
erally have. First, membership should be sufficiently 
difficult to achieve that it would be worth definite 
effort and aspiration. Secondly, the selection of 
new members should be perfectly fair and based 
on merit. Again, membership should be conferred 
by the highest executive, the President, with wide 
publicity given to the event. Finally, membership 
should be accompanied by some social privileges 
and some responsibilities such as serving as a con- 
sultant. 

While such a plan can be described glowingly 
in general terms, real difficulties confront any at- 
tempt to work out practical details. The first 
obstacle would be the difficulty of measuring out- 
standing performance—to meet this objection some 
definite criteria should be established such as de- 
termining whether the employee’s work met some 
urgent need in the governmental machinery or was 
for the public good. A second obstacle is the prob- 
lem of who is to do the selecting—a partial answer 
may be found in having journeymen members of 
an occupational group propose those of their own 
number who deserve consideration. A third ob- 
stacle is the problem of excluding politics—to mini- 
mize this difficulty final selection should be made 
by an impartial committee of individuals compe- 
tent to judge the value of contributions to the 
state and to the public good. Although contro- 
versial problems may arise in establishing this plan, 
they are not insuperable. Interested individuals 
and groups could find the answers if they con- 
certedly gave their attention to the problems.— 
Glenmore Wilbur. 


154. Unsigned. The five day week in city employ- 
ment. Pub. Management 22 (5) May, 1940: 131-135. 
—This article is primarily a summarization of the 
experiences with the five day week in the following 
fourteen cities: Chicago; Cincinnati; Detroit; Esca- 
naba, Michigan; Everett, Washington; Los Angeles 
School District; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Rockford, Illinois; Sacramento; San 
Francisco; Schenectady and Seattle. In at least nine 
of these cities all municipal employees except 
policemen, firemen and some workers in depart- 
ments that operate on a 24-hour basis are on a 
five day, 40-hour week. In many cases, reduction 
of hours occurred during the depths of the depres- 
sion accompanied by pay cuts. Since then many 
of the salary reductions have been restored with 
employees retaining the shorter work week. Mil- 
waukee employed the rather novel idea in 1932 of 
requesting city employees to voluntarily contribute 


ten per cent of their salaries to an unemployment 
fund, in return for which the work week was re- 
duced from 44 to 40 hours for all employees except 
firemen and policemen. The five day week plan 
was adopted in most cities with the understanding 
that there was to be no increase in the number of 
employees. But it was necessary to employ more 
workers in Chicago, Detroit and Milwaukee. 

The National Industrial Conference Board in a 
recent survey found that the five day week for 
employees engaged in plant operations is now the 
normal working schedule in 67.4 per cent of 2700 
establishments as compared to 57.3 per cent of 
2452 companies surveyed in 1935. A somewhat 
smaller proportion of office employees have a five 
day week but many private companies adopt a five 
day office schedule during the summer months. 
Most cities report that the total budget for salaries 
and wages has been about the same as before the 
five day work week went into effect. All of the 
reporting officials indicate that the plan is working 
satisfactorily and state that it has improved em- 
ployee morale. Before installing a five day week, its 
effect on the city budget should be calculated and 
if a city decides to change over to this plan it may 
be desirable to determine its practicability by 
putting it into effect for a test period of one month 
and then make a careful study of the effect to the 
service to the public, quantity of work, extra work 
gained, and attitude of department heads and em- 
ployees.—Boynton S. Kaiser. 


[See also abstracts 166, 174] 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


155. Lewisohn, Sam A. Human relations in indus- 
try. Advanced Management 5 (2) April, May, June 
1940: 72-76, 92.—Human relationships are essen- 
tially emotional relationships and while techniques 
in standardization in the handling of the human 
elements of business are useful they are not the sole 
or even the most important factor. While leader- 
ship still relies largely on intuition, nevertheless 
leadership qualities can be acquired. Employer- 
employee relations do not consist exclusively of 
purely economic problems or purely class prob- 
lems. It is urged that the problem of producing 
team work will exist regardless of the social struc- 
ture. Administrators are cautioned against delega- 
ting too much of the problems of human relations 
to subordinates. The acceptance by industrial man- 
agers of the theory of class warfare creates many in- 
dustrial relation problems. The elements of satis- 
factory employee relations are considered to be (1) 
satisfying the desire of employees within the limits 
of productive efficiency, (2) justice in daily rela- 
tions, (3) satisfaction of the desire for opportunity, 
(4) a mutual understanding, (5) prevention of griev- 
ances.—Donald J. Sublette. 
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156. Ruttenberg, Harold J. The fruits of indus- 
trial peace. Harvard Business Rev. 18 (3) Spring, 
1940: 285-294.—The establishment of special com- 
mittees through which workers may submit sug- 
gestions to the management concerning production 
methods has resulted in substantial savings. The 
unions’ offers of cooperation have been often ac- 
cepted as a last resort by some boards of directors, 
but results achieved have made executives enthu- 
siastic exponents of union-management coopera- 
tion. Committees originally set up to “cut waste” 
have made suggestions which have brought both 
reduced costs of production and an improved prod- 
uct. Union-management cooperation can be under- 
taken only where all employees are union members 
and the union’s status is secure. Workers hesitate 
to suggest improvements when it might impair 
their jobs; therefore there should be an equitable 
division of the fruits of such cooperation, and the 
workers’ security should be guaranteed. 

To the charge that the union’s objective is to 
take over the business, Philip Murray, Chairman of 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, says that 
the objective of the union is “to give organized 
labor the greatest feasible participation in the 
determination of production procedures and ad- 
ministrative policies designed to increase the out- 
put and distribution of goods and services. When 
leaders of industry and labor recognize its full po- 
tentialities, collective bargaining will no longer 
be a tug of war, but a mechanism that will release 
the full brain power of management and workers 
on our productive processes.”—Rex Land. 


157. Upton, C. D.; Miller, Le Roy; and Erickson, 
John E. Minnesota state employees train for union- 
ism. Am. Federationist 47 (5) May 1940: 496-501.— 
In September, 1939, a Committee for Education 
and Publicity was appointed by the executive 
board of the Minnesota State Employees’ Local 
Union No. 10 of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. Its job was to 
survey the educational needs of the members of 
the fifty-two chapters of the Local and to frame an 
educational program to fit those needs. A survey 
to determine what education the union members 
needed revealed five conditions to be dealt with: 
(1) the union in its infancy; (2) approximately go 
per cent of members had had little or no experi- 
ence in trade unions; (3) all gradations of educa- 
tion existed among members but an elementary 
program of education on the labor movement 
would be suitable for all; (4) the Civil Service Bill 
had become law with the aid of the State and 
National Federations of Labor and needed to be 
understood and interpreted; (5) professional poli- 
ticians had attempted to exploit the inexperience 
of state employees in labor matters by substituting 
their own policies for those of trade unionism. 


An educational program was organized to meet 
these conditions. Four lessons were prepared in 
mimeographed form and have met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. A contest was scheduled for 
March which was expected to reveal the effective- 
ness of this effort but the authors felt that the 
results already obtained were conclusive. An 
awakening of interest has taken place throughout 
the whole Minnesota organization after only three 
months, and no doubt a similar quickening of 
interest could be repeated upon a much larger 
scale. Every rank-and-file member is beginning to 
understand just how enormous and how important 
the labor movement of America actually is, and is 
gradually becoming aware of the fact that he is 
himself a necessary and important unit in the en- 
tire cooperative masterpiece. As to definite results, 
they are numerous and gratifying. Increased inter- 
est in the meetings became evident almost as soon as 
the program was launched. The immediate pick-up 
in new members and the “resuscitation” of de- 
linquents brought new ambition to membership 
and organization committees. This educational 
program has had enthusiastic response from the 
leadership of the labor movement and for 1940 
the Minnesota employees have adopted the follow- 
ing slogan for their educational goal: “Make Min- 
nesota state employees the best-informed and best- 
trained union members in the state!” The interest 
that members are taking in the program and the 
vigor with which they are executing it indicate 
that they are going to make good on their slogan. 
—E. B. Shultz. 


SEPARATIONS AND RETIREMENT 


158. Fuller, Ambrose. Relation of the social se- 
curity act to municipal employees. Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities. 25 (7) July, 1940: 256-262—According 
to the 1938 Year Book of the International City 
Managers’ Association, of the 859 cities in the 
United States having a population of over ten 
thousand, 559 have employee retirement funds. A 
majority operate without an actuarial reserve and 
a large number of the programs apply to special 
groups of employees only. The adoption of the 
Federal Social Security Act in 1935 gave consider- 
able impetus to the adoption of municipal em- 
ployee pension plans, though the Act specifically 
excluded municipal employees. Apparently the 
omission of states and their political subdivisions 
from the act in the first instance was a recognition 
of the legal inability of Congress to impose this 
program on the states—a recognition of its char- 
acter as a tax program. Any constitutional obstacles 
to the extension of the act can probably be over- 
come, however, by an amendment to the act au- 
thorizing the enactment by states of measures 
voluntarily accepting the program for themselves 
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and their cities. The important alternatives now 
are a separate and more or less independently- 
operated program for each city, or a state program 
including several or all cities and villages in the 
state. The average small city has not a sufficient 
number of employees to spread the risk and absorb 
the administrative expense involved in the opera- 
tion of a retirement program. State plans of re- 
tirement for public employees, in which cities may 
participate, offer a broader coverage enabling more 
accurate actuarial computations, they can be made 
to provide benefits which are adequate and which 
are within reach of the city’s ability, and they offer 
a broad enough base to support sound adminis- 
tration and technical supervision. Interesting 
examples of the operation of state-wide programs 
are found in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, and California. 

The main advantages of participation in the 
federal program are: (1) it would aid the develop- 
ment of a career service in public employment, 
since accumulated benefits would continue when a 
person transfers his position; (2) the social security 
plan now meets the problem of prior service bene- 
fits by retirement payments of certain minimums 
which are above the amounts the actual accumula- 
tions of employees with few years of coverage under 
the program would justify; (3) transfer of em- 
ployees from public to private employment and 
vice versa would be facilitated; (4) recruitment for 
the public service would be facilitated when indus- 
try offers greater inducements than public employ- 
ment; (5) old-age benefits would not necessarily 
supersede public pension funds but merely supple- 
ment them; (6) it would avoid special treatment of 
certain groups of employees as is now the case; 
(7) cities would be relieved of the direct adminis- 
trative costs of the program; and (8) the old-age 
benefit fund under the federal act is sound and 
assures the payment of the promised benefits, since 
it is backed by the federal taxing power. Principal 
disadvantages are: (1) all power of local control 
would be removed; (2) some cities and states would 
still be unable to finance the costs of the program; 
(3) the old-age benefit program is a minimum re- 
quirement program and is not based on presump- 
tive need for retirement; (4) local and state 
differences are ignored in the social security pro- 
gram; (5) the federal program is a social program 
and not primarily a personnel program; thus 
benefits would not be related to the demands of 
the public service and would not be keyed in with 
recruitment, training, and promotion; and (6) the 
federal program is subject to political control and 
continual change. 

The problems of developing a sound retirement 
program must be met. If the federal old-age benefit 
program is to be extended to public employees, 


it should be done soon so that those employees may 
carry the burdens and receive the same advantages 
now belonging only to private employment.—Rex 
Land. 

[See also abstract 141] 


GENERAL 


159. Brentano, Lowell. Public administration as a 
career. American Mercury 50 (198) June, 1940: 
184-191.—Americans are going to have more gov- 
ernment rather than less. The most economy 
minded critics of Washington admit the need for 
more trained administrators. We have abandoned 
the old concept of government as a “policing agent” 
for a new philosophy—a government of service in 
which the trend is from a political to a merit setup. 
Public administration is now recognized as one of 
the important fields of employment. In the federal 
service there is hardly an occupation or a field of 
human activity not represented on the govern- 
ment payroll and the civil service is predicted as an 
“expanding industry” for the next half century. 
In the entire country approximately 3,500,000 peo- 
ple are engaged in one form or another of public 
work and assuming that one in fifty is an adminis- 
trator you have 70,000 jobs. The annual turnover 
is 614 per cent and thousands of new posts are 
being created each year. Moreover, there is a grow- 
ing demand in the business world for men profes- 
sionally trained in government work. Courses in 
public administration are now offered at over 155 
American colleges and universities and free ‘“in- 
service” training is available to many already in 
public jobs. Fourteen universities (they are listed) 
offer graduate courses requiring college diploma for 
admission. Salaries and promotion speed vary 
widely among the various governmental units and 
agencies. The federal service offers examinations 
for “junior professional assistants” in twenty-eight 
optional subjects at salaries of $1620 to $2000 
yearly. Although tops in the federal service is 
usually about $8000 yearly people are realizing that 
government employment with its prospects of ad- 
vancement, assured income, increasing prestige, 
and retirement features compares favorably with 
the professions. Despite all its progress, our civil 
service is still handicapped by the political spoils 
system with its patronage control of many adminis- 
trative posts. Uninformed criticism of the merit 
system, opposition of the politicians and public 
apathy are responsible. The answer is public edu- 
cation and an informed and aggressive electorate. 
In the meantime, progress is being made and an 
evaluation of administrative service as a career 
indicates an affirmative answer.—Ray Mullins. 


160. Byer, Herman and Edwards, Archie. Per- 
sonal-service expense in relation to total federal ex- 
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penditures. Monthly Labor Rev. 50 (5) May, 1940: 
1224-1228.—During the year ending June go, 1939, 
federal government expenditures amounted to 
$9,268,000,000. Of this total, $1,353,000,000 or 14.6 
per cent was expended for personal services and 
$7,915,000,000 or 85.4 per cent was used for other 
expenses. Personal-service expenditures for all ac- 
tivities except national defense represented in total 
about one-twelfth (8.3 per cent) of all government 
expenditures for the year. This was revealed by a 
study made jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Per- 
sonal-service expense refers to salaries paid to 
persons for performing governmental functions but 
not travel expenses and not payments to relief 
workers. 43.1 per cent of the total spent in the fiscal 
year 1939 for personal services was spent by na- 
tional defense departments. The other departments 
spending significant portions of the total 1,353 
millions for personal services were the public works 
agencies with 9.9 per cent and relief administrative 
agencies with g per cent. A word of caution regard- 
ing conclusions based on the 1939 figures must be 
given: From appropriations already made, it is 
clear that the proportion of expenditures for na- 
tional defense purposes will be somewhat higher in 
1940 and much higher in 1941 than in the 1939 
fiscal year. On the other hand, the proportion of 
expenditures for unemployment relief will be con- 
siderably lower in 1940 and, on the basis of pre- 
liminary estimates, still lower in 1941 than in the 
1939 fiscal year. These shifts will bring a reversal in 
the expenditure standing for these functions, plac- 
ing the total for national defense well above that 
for unemployment relief.—E. B. Shultz. 


161. Cooper, Weldon. Experimentation with the 
merit system in Alabama local government. Good 
Government 57 (2) March-April 1940: 12-15.— 
Since 1935 an experiment in local civil service ad- 
ministration has been under way in Alabama which 
recognizes the necessity of pooling city and county 
financial resources and employees, and possesses 
certain unique features. The first major step in this 
direction was taken when a merit system under the 
direction of the Jefferson County Personnel Board 
was established to include employees of that County 
and the cities of Birmingham and Bessemer. In 
1939 a similar law was enacted for Mobile County, 
the city of Mobile, and two smaller cities. Certain 
unusual features are found in these organizations, 
in addition to those duties normally imposed upon 
a personnel agency. They are: the overhead organ- 
ization, the status of financial independence, and 
the combination of city and county personnel 
under one agency. The establishment of the Jef- 


ferson County Board was the responsibility of cer- 


tain state legislators, and the act faced, with few 
exceptions, unsympathetic local groups. To cope 


with this situation the framers of the act provided 
for a Citizen’s Supervisory Commission, empowered 
to appoint a personnel board with direct admin- 
istrative responsibility. The Commission’s member- 
ship of twenty-one represents civic, educational, 
and labor groups. The Mobile Commission of 
fifteen is similarly constituted. As a device for pro- 
tection against partisan interference the Commis- 
sion has gained its purpose and the merit system 
has secured popular approval. Foreseeing the dif- 
ficulty of the lack of adequate financial support, 
the framers of the two county acts gave the agencies 
financial independence. In Jefferson County the 
expense, when approved by the Personnel Board, 
are paid by the county and prorated among the 
cities and county on a number of employees basis. 
By combining city and county personnel under 
one agency, it is possible for the smaller cities to 
efficiently participate. This is of particular impor- 
tance where rural counties and cities cannot estab- 
lish independent agencies but where a combined 
arrangement would be satisfactory. Tentative evalu- 
ations show that this type of merit system has 
gained adequate citizen support and been of bene- 
fit to local agencies. At the same time, such an 
arrangement violates the growing practice of ad- 
ministrative integration, by establishing a unit 
which is not responsible to any local governing 
body. There is, however, adequate evidence to sup- 
port the belief that civil service commissions, ap- 
pointed in the traditional manner, could not have 
achieved comparable results.—William F. Howell. 


162. Coxe, Warren W. Professional problems of 
applied psychology. J. of Consulting Psych. 4 (3) 
May-June, 1940: 96-103.—Professional psychology 
lacks the traditions of older professions and there- 
fore has an opportunity to adopt standards and 
attitudes more closely related to the problems of 
our present-day world. The professional problems 
of applied psychology relate more to the function- 
ing of psychological findings in society than to 
their nature. Most psychologists are both “profes- 
sional” and “scientific,” but the first is concerned 
with the welfare of human beings in all their 
various social relationships while the latter is 
primarily concerned with the advancement of psy- 
chological knowledge. Another type of worker, the 
technician, is also found in the field of psychology. 
When psychologists become professional they need 
know not only about people but also about the 
kind of world in which these people live. Our times 
produce many problems. The professional psychol- 
ogist must attempt to bring about improved adjust- 
ments; he must bring his knowledge to the aid of 
changing society as well as to individuals. In a 
democratic society he must help the individual 
realize his responsibilities, in a totalitarian form he 
would be obliged to help the government adapt the 
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individual to its needs. Thus, in the question of 
licensing, a State cannot afford to license people to 
practice psychology who would destroy the State 
which licenses them. If social and economic plan- 
ning is desirable, the professional psychologist 
should be used to evaluate proposed plans in terms 
of their influence on individuals. Standards, usually 
most discussed, are merely the mechanics by which 
the profession carries out its obligation to society. 

More emphasis is needed in (1) selection of 
students, (2) the art aspect of professional practice, 
(3) selection of instructors, (4) appraisal of stu- 
dents in terms of competence as well as of “credits.” 
The issue of specialization should be dropped until 
the level of basic preparation has been raised. 
Licensing as well as entrance restrictions to train- 
ing may and should be used as a device for limiting 
the number permitted to enter the professional 
practice of psychology. The demand for the profes- 
sional psychologist will probably increase with con- 
tinued industrialization, because of the problem of 
adaptability involved. Income will become more 
stabilized with a higher minimum and a lower 
maximum than at present. Psychology as an emerg- 
ing profession is entering the stage at a time when 
complete socialization seems to be the trend. In- 
sufficient attention has been given to the social 
need the psychologist can satisfy and unless this 
aspect becomes the subject of serious consideration, 
psychologists cannot rise to the level of professional 
persons but will degenerate into mere technicians. 
—Reuben Horchow. 


163. Gillett, R. L. Problems and progress in state 
statistics. J. of the Am. Statistical Assn. 35 (210) 
June, 1940: 335-340.—Discussion in this paper will 
be limited to some phases of coordination of state 
statistics, and to the field of personnel matters 
where we believe some real progress has been made. 
Among the proposals advanced in New York to 
clarify the situation with respect to coordination 
of statistics, there are several kinds. One promising 
type would appear to be provision for the publica- 
tion of a year book of state statistics modeled in a 
general way after the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. Another suggested approach would 
be the formation of some central authority similar 
to the Central Statistical Board of the federal gov- 
ernment. It has been felt that the Albany chapter 
of the American Statistical Association can play 
an important part in advancing the science of sta- 
tistics and in giving assurance that the public gets 
the most for its expenditures for statistical work. 
There should be cooperation in the use of highly 
specialized facilities that an individual department 
can scarcely justify for its own exclusive use. Within 
departments there should be an internal coordina- 
tion of statistical work. Finally, it would seem that 
further attention should be given by the statisticians 


themselves toward making the money spent more 
effective than it is at present in rendering public 
service. 

Turning now to personnel matters, the first 
factor in good statistical work is of course the 
worker. Given competent workers and good lead- 
ers supported by sound administration, rapid prog- 
ress in statistical development is to be expected. In 
New York, much progress has been made in the 
last ten years in proper classification and setting up 
of standards for statistical workers. Statisticians 
have been given a salary grading in line with the 
general professional level, and the entrance to the 
professional statistical ranks in the state service 
requires graduation from an approved college with 
comprehensive statistical training and at least a 
year of high grade statistical experience or of gradu- 
ate statistical work in a university. While there is 
a great deal still to be learned as to the qualifica- 
tions necessary for making a first rate statistician 
in the public service, marked progress has been 
made.—Thelma Hunt. 


164. Glick, Philip M. The role of the lawyer in 
management. Advanced Management 5 (2) April, 
May, June 1940: 68-71, 85.—The lawyer in an oper- 
ating governmental agency has three types of tasks 
(1) the interpretation of statutes relating to the 
work of the agency, (2) the preparation of legal 
instruments and (3) the conduct of litigation. The 
thesis that it is the function of lawyers and judges 
to reinterpret, revise and recreate the law in ac- 
cordance with changing social conditions is pre- 
ferred to the contrary thesis that the law is basically 
immutable and requires merely logical application 
to present conditions. Inasmuch as the law is dy- 
namic and not static, lawyers should be selected on 
the basis of their understanding of the dynamics 
of society rather than on a mere knowledge of the 
law. The civil service selection of lawyers in the 
federal government is not only desirable, but prac- 
tical. The governmental relationship of lawyers to 
administrators used as an argument for their ex- 
emption from civil service is largely non-existent. 
There should be better understanding by adminis- 
trators of legal problems and by lawyers of ad- 
ministrative problems to the end that government 
and the science of administration may advance in 
accordance with the needs of society. As to the 
validity of legal opinions, opinions of lawyers repre- 
sent their best judgment as to the probable deci- 
sions of a court of law if a matter were to be 
adjudicated. Such opinions should be treated not 
as absolutely valid but as an expression of the 
probable contingencies in the situation.—Donald J. 
Sublette. 


165. Herman, Samuel. The expert in a democracy. 
J. of Social Philosophy 5 (3) Apr. 1940: 219-231.— 
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Intellectuals are those political animals who con- 
sciously adhere to the doctrine that knowledge 
derived from reason is truth; who are psychologi- 
cally given to thinking and expressing their 
thoughts to each other; who because they by nature 
seek the recognition of others must first convince 
them. Both in the democracies and the dictator- 
ships the propagandists are intellectuals. If intel- 
lectuals are to contribute to the preservation and 
strengthening of democracy, they must have some 
method of communicating with the common man. 
The lawyer and the economist have failed in this 
respect. They move in realms beyond the ken of 
the common man. They are essentially technicians, 
limited by the necessity of mastering a highly subtle, 
complex technique. . . The technician loses sight 
of the moral and ethical objectives of the common 
man in a democracy, and his concern for technique 
leads the common man to distrust him. Thus, there 
is need in a democracy for the expert, a technician 
having specialized knowledge of that which the 
common man believes to be true. The expert ac- 
cepts the innate impulse of the common man to- 
wards the basic decencies of democracy as the 
articulate major premise upon which to build 
technique. But the expert also will participate in 
policy making, for there is no clear line between 
public policy and governmental technique.—Hiram 
M. Stout. 


166. Kelly, Roy W. Public and private personnel, 
a comparison. Personnel Administration 2 (8) April, 
1940: 11-13.—The most fundamental and obvious 
differences between personnel administration in a 
government agency and in the average industrial 
enterprise are that (1) professional emphasis in a 
government agency is on compliance with legal 
restrictions, which in industry are far less numerous 
and have less effect; (2) in many government 
agencies, personnel administration has been re- 
stricted to recruiting, maintaining personnel 
records and reports, training, and, in a few cases, 
collective bargaining, while industry emphasizes a 
longer list of activities, accomplishes them with less 
clerical work, and attracts better-trained personnel 
executives; (3) safety engineering is much more 
firmly established in industry than in government. 
The list of functions that one ought to expect in 
a well-established personnel department for a com- 
pany employing more than five thousand persons 
includes: employment regularization, recruiting, 
equitable wages through job evaluation and cen- 
tralized control of promotions, training and merit 
rating, democratic procedures for collective bar- 
gaining and grievances, economic security, safety, 
healthful working conditions, medical service, em- 
ployee activities, and personnel policy administra- 
tion under a professionally competent director. For 
some of these functions the nature of government 


employment requires only limited attention to the 
development of new policies, or, the policy having 
been determined by law, the entire activity is re- 
duced to more or less clerical routine. This routine 
is lacking in industry, where each activity presents 
problems peculiar to individual companies. Groups 
of industrial personnel executives are meeting to 
discuss their problems, and government personnel 
administrators, through the publications of the 
American Management Association and the Na- 
tional Safety Council and through various trade bul- 
letins, can learn much about private personnel 
work that is interesting and useful to them.—R. H. 
Custer. 


167. Marsh, Harry. Merit systems for the states. 
Survey Midmonthly 76 (5) May, 1940: 160-162.— 
The passage of the merit amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in federal-state relationships. Getting the 
plan into operation in 48 states has been attended 
by many difficulties, and there has been particular 
ferment over the local implementation of the 
amendment and the board’s ruling, with some crit- 
icism of the law and of the board’s procedure and 
some lip service to the principle of the merit sys- 
tem. Protest from state agencies as to the applica- 
tion of Washington’s merit system have turned 
generally on the problem of incumbents; the na- 
ture of and reason for competitive examinations; 
the reason for examinations being removed from 
the appointing authority; why selection should be 
restricted to the highest three; and the need for 
a classification and pay plan. Correct procedure in 
handling all these questions will to a large extent 
determine the success or failure of the merit system 
in the states. Unless the states assume responsibility 
for well accepted standards of performance, the in- 
efficiency of state administration will weaken and 
even destroy the effectiveness of the functions of 
government. The ultimate answer to the problem 
of the merit system and the social security services 
probably is to be found in the enactment by all 
states of regulatory statutes which will recognize the 
public service as existing for the people and not for 
the benefit of any political party. The merit system 
is the best known device in a democratic form of 
government for selecting and managing personnel 
and for preventing incompetence on the part of the 
administrative staff. The system not only will pro- 
tect the service from the appointment of incom- 
petent persons but will insure the continuance in 
their positions of the most competent employees 
and their promotion on the basis of merit and fit- 
ness. The whole purpose of the merit system amend- 
ment to the social security law is to place the ad- 
ministration of the law in the hands of a competent 
staff and to prevent the public effort to alleviate 
human misery and destitution from becoming the 
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football of politicians. The obligation of the Board 
is clearly stated in the law.—Louis E. Hosch. 


168. Merton, Robert K. Bureaucratic structure and 
personality. Social Forces 18 (4) May 1940: 560-568.— 
A bureaucratic structure demands discipline and 
adherence to rules. Devotion to rules tends to mag- 
nify their importance; they become ends rather 
than the means to ends. Thus, it is difficult or im- 
possible to modify these rules when new or different 
situations arise. Conducive to efficiency in general, 
bureaucratic rules produce inefficiency in specific 
instances, although the official group seldom is 
aware of this result. 

Certain features of bureacratic structure contrib- 
ute to this condition in which the official’s ordinar- 
ily useful methods are productive of inefficiency. 
The almost mechanical nature of the official career, 
conducive to discipline and the observance of regu- 
lations, induces timidity, conservatism, and tech- 
nicism. The relative lack of competition within 
many bureaucratic structures and group esprit de 
corps cause officials to present a united front to all 
outsiders. Bureaucrats will close ranks against an 
elected official who does not seem disposed to rec- 
ognize their status. The protection of a vested inter- 
est and a craft pride play their part in developing 
an attitude of resistance to change. Bureaucratic 
structures are impersonal organizations, dealing in 
positions and classes, and official contacts are for- 
malized. The constant use of rules and regulations 
tends to cause officials to classify cases and to deal 
with individual situations in terms of categories. 
Individuals having business with official agencies 
resent the impersonal tone and the refusal to treat 
their cases as distinct from others. Within the bu- 
reaucracy, a departure from the rules probably will 
arouse hostility and charges of favoritism. Thus, the 
personal consideration desired by outsiders is 
viewed suspiciously by the rule-conscious bureau- 
crats within. The hierarchical structure in a bu- 
reaucracy may lead a minor official to be haughty 
and domineering when dealing with the public. 
His importance in his own eyes is inflated by the 
fact that he is representing the power and prestige 
of the entire structure. The interaction of bu- 
reaucracy and personality is a fruitful field for so- 
ciological research.—Hiram M. Stout. 


169. Odegard, Peter H. The political scientist in 
the democratic service state. The J. of Politics 2 (2) 
May, 1940: 140-164.—Eighteenth century liberal- 
ism freed men of many social, political, and eco- 
nomic shackles. It resulted in an almost miraculous 
increase in the production of goods and services, 
freedom of thought and expression, and the aboli- 
tion of official discriminations based on class or 
creed. The laissez-faire philosophy produced abuses 
as well as material and spiritual satisfactions. In 


particular, the expansion of the area of freedom, 
the multiplication of alternatives among which one 
can choose without making available the means by 
which that opportunity to choose can be made ef- 
fective, guaranteed the form but denied the sub- 
stance of liberty. As a result, great groups of cit- 
izens, possessing the ballot, demanded that the 
state intervene more and more to insure the prom- 
ise of liberalism. Thus, the liberalism of the af- 
firmative service state has been produced. 

Increases in the numbers of public employees 
indicate the degree to which the state has become 
a positive, service agency. For example, from 1789 
to 1939 the number of federal employees has grown 
from about 300 to more than goo,ooo. Including 
all governments in the United States, it is estimated 
that one out of every ten persons gainfully employed 
is in the public service. The principle types of 
governmental activity of these public servants may 
be classified as (1) regulation, (2) promotion and 
conservation, and (3) the provision of services. 
The last two types have expanded tremendously in 
recent years. Nearly 600,000 in the federal service 
are employed by administrative agencies whose 
functions fall mainly in the fields of promotion, 
conservation, and direct service. Unemployment 
relief, public works, social security, agricultural 
relief and promotion, and veterans’ compensation 
absorbed almost 70 per cent of the 1939-40 budget. 
Similar activities have expanded enormously on the 
state and local levels of government. 

Some critics see in large-scale governmental in- 
tervention the end of liberty. Their predictions 
need not come true. The great task of twentieth 
century liberalism is the attainment of economic 
democracy without sacrificing the political liberty 
that is our most precious heritage. This we can best 
accomplish by seeing to it that the democratic serv- 
ice state does not degenerate into the totalitarian 
servile state. To this task, political scientists must 
dedicate their lives—not only as citizens and voters 
but more especially as teachers, research scholars, 
and public servants—Hiram M. Stout. 


170. Olson, Emery E. Reorganizing the Los An- 
geles merit system. Personnel Administration 2 (10) 
June, 1940: 12-15.—This is a story of the decline 
and fall of the merit system of the city of Los An- 
geles and its subsequent resurrection and _ resur- 
gence. As early as 1933 the activities of certain 
patronage-minded political leaders were threaten- 
ing to break down the merit system. Charges of 
corruption were heard with increasing frequency 
and vehemence. Meanwhile a successful movement 
to recall the mayor of the city began and during 
the campaign, the improvement of civil service 
became a primary issue. The new mayor asked for 
and received the resignations of all five members of 
the Civil Service Commission and the new mem- 
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bers took office in October, 1938. The new Com- 
mission found itself in charge of a department that 
had been thoroughly discredited by the public and 
employees alike. Employees confessed to illegal 
changing of grades. Classification of positions had 
practically ceased several years before. No modern 
techniques had been adopted from the rapidly ex- 
panding field of public personnel administration. 
Morale in the department was shattered and con- 
fidence in the department’s work was lacking 
throughout the entire city service. The task of set- 
ting its own house in order was obviously the most 
pressing requirement for the new Commission. A 
new general manager was appointed. Some of the 
examiners were allowed to resign, and others were 
discharged. Additional funds were secured and na- 
tion wide examinations given in order to recruit an 
entirely new technical staff. Before the fall of 1939 
the staff was complete and functioning at top speed. 
As for the Commission, it was still wrestling with 
many complex problems and their ramifications 
such as the status of appointees still in the probation- 
ary period from “tainted” eligible lists. The Com- 
mission has faced many noteworthy problems and 
it is gratifying that its members have been as one 
in their determination to make the merit system a 
working entity in city administration. Since August, 
1939, the revitalized department has made great 
forward strides, the beneficial results of which are 
now being felt in all branches of the municipal 
service. The quality of examinations has improved. 
A classification survey is nearing completion. The 
Commission has received additional funds. It is 
believed that the normal operation of this agency 
will require about one-half to three-quarters of one 
per cent of the total payroll, or about $200,000 to 
$300,000 per year. The Los Angeles City Civil Serv- 
ice Department is now regaining the confidence and 
respect of public employees, officials, and citizens 
alike.—Glenmore Wilbur. 


171. Thompson, Hollis R. City management and 
the merit system. Personnel Administration 2 (8) 
April, 1940; 13-14.—Considering personnel adminis- 
tration as one of the tools of management, many 
city managers have established personnel offices 
serving in the capacity of staff offices, which is the 
nearest we can come to the direct chain of responsi- 
bility and authority which we talk about in obtain- 
ing scientific management. The direct tie-in with 
the manager’s office eliminates the non-cooperative 
spirit that frequently exists between departments 
and the personnel agency when the latter is inde- 
pendent, and is generally characterized by desirable 
flexibility in rules and standards that permits ap- 
propriate treatment of unusual cases. If public ad- 
ministration is to develop, a limited amount of 
freedom must be granted an administrator, and if 
adequate legislative checks are applied the flexibil- 


ity should not be abused. Formal personnel tech- 
niques, such as examinations where turnover is high, 
are used by some city manager cities, but often 
simpler recruitment methods are used. Although 
civil service may not formally exist in many city 
manager cities, by use of some of the modern tech- 
niques of personnel administration an equally well 
qualified personnel is possible. The city of Berkeley 
is preparing a civil service ordinance to crystallize 
the competitive methods used in recruitment and 
promotion, and to clearly define the security of 
employment which is dependent solely upon satis- 
factory performance of duty. This amount of for- 
malization should result in a definite understanding 
by employees of duties and privileges and in a re- 
lationship in which the interests of the public, man- 
agement, and the employee are all adequately rec- 
ognized.—R. H. Custer. 


172. Vanderbilt, William H. America’s first line of 
defense. State Government 13 (7) July, 1940: 123- 
124, 139.—All totalitarian governments, broadly 
speaking, owe their existence to a lack of public 
confidence in the previously existing governments. 
Post-war depressions and inefficiency and corrup- 
tion of local governments combined in various na- 
tions to cause the people to become discouraged 
and disheartened; they felt helpless and hopeless; 
and when one man emerged who offered to do their 
planning and thinking for them, they gave up 
their responsibility and were satisfied to do as they 
were told. The expenditure of billions for a rearma- 
ment program is vital for national defense, but it 
will be futile unless there stands behind it a united 
citizenry. There can be no united citizenry unless 
that citizenry has respect for its government, unless 
Americans believe that their government is honest, 
efficient and trustworthy. The prestige of public 
service employment in this country is dangerously 
low; many citizens hold the public office holder in 
scorn and contempt; young men and women gradu- 
ating from our high schools and colleges very rarely 
think of the public service as offering them a life 
career. The low repute to which the spoils system 
has brought public office constitutes a threat to our 
form of government. An unexcelled public service 
with its consequent increase in the respect of our 
citizens would be our best protection against the 
current trend toward absolute dictatorship. The 
way to achieve it under democracy is through a 
competent and honestly administered merit system 
of civil service—William T. McDonald. 


173. Wallace, Henry A. Emerging problems in 
public administration. Am. Political Science Rev. 34 
(2) Apr. 1940: 217-231.—Nowhere in the world will 
you find a better group of earnest, hard-working, 
efficient men and women than those who are en- 
gaged in American public service. There is need for 
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good staff men who can cut across the customary 
bureaucratic channels and help bring bureau ac- 
tions into coordination with broad departmental 
policy. Most staff men have come from the ranks. 
Recently the record of young college-trained men 
has been impressive. I hope, however, that the day 
will never come when the bulk of staff positions are 
filled by the bright young men from the colleges. 
The staff man works with people and must like 
people. But he must also have breadth of knowl- 
edge and understanding. He must know historical 
background and recognize trends and be able to 
fit policies to practical realities. There is particular 
need for good staff men in the sphere of national- 
state relations. All administrators must have a broad 
grasp of social changes which condition govern- 
mental policy. Among these are the disappearance 
of the land frontier, decentralization of cities, our 
change from a debtor to a creditor nation, tech- 
nological change and the unemployment it has pro- 
duced. In a mature economy there is a tendency for 
the organized to prey on the unorganized and for 
the “haves” to battle with the “have nots.” Gov- 
ernment assumes a greater role than in a young 
nation. Fiscal policy, the consequences of the war, 
problems of nutrition are all matters of policy di- 
rectly affecting administration. To administer a 
great department successfully, the Secretary must be 
democratic rather than dictatorial. He must enlist 
the full dynamic power of his personnel. He must 
delegate and decentralize, siinplify procedures, plan, 
and coordinate. He must realize the increasing im- 
portance of principles of good management. And 
at the same time he must carry his share of political 


responsibility, to the President, to the Congress, and 
to the people.—John Thurston. 


174. Wulfick, Wallace H. Psychology and manage- 
ment. Personnel J. 19 (2) June, 1940: 49-54.—The 
management of a business, in a democracy at least, 
can only develop cooperation on the basis of the 
satisfactions it gives to the workers and the public. 
In the past, efforts of industry and management to 
discover factors that energize and satisfy workers 
have been confined to the application of common 
sense, opinion, intuition, and introspection. Al- 
though the use of the scientific method has spread 
and its value has been indisputably established, in- 
dustry has still felt that it cannot be applied to 
the study of human nature. Nevertheless, surprising 
progress has been made by psychologists in develop- 
ing the science of man. Unfortunately, for industry, 
this progress has for the most part been made in 
college laboratories rather than in industries. Psy- 
chologists have now developed laws of individual 
behavior and methods by which controlled studies 
of individuals may be made. They have also de- 
vised new and important methods for the study and 
prediction of group attitudes, opinions, and be- 
havior. Industry should take advantage of these 
developments. The addition of the psychologist’s 
knowledge of human behavior in general to the 
industrialist’s knowledge of the specific industry 
can solve problems which the industrialist alone 
has been unable to solve. More and more modern 
executives are recognizing the application of this 
new science to industry and are wisely encouraging 
its use.—F. R. Coop. 
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